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TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES 


AFRICA. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

DEPAKTDRE  FOR  TIMBUKTU.  ~ THE  HILLY  NORTH-WESTERN  PRO- 
VINCES OF  b6rnu. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  happening  at  a period 
when  the  prospects  of  the  mission  just  began  to 
brighten,  induced  me  to  relinquish  my  original  plan 
of  once  more  trying  my  fortune  in  Kdnem  and  on 
the  N.E.  shores  of  the  Tsdd,  as  an  undertaking  too 
dangerous  for  me  in  my  isolated  position,  and  the 
results  of  which  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  great,  even  with  the  protection  of  a small  force,  in 
a disturbed  country,  in  comparison  with  the  dangers 
that  accompanied  it.  Besides,  such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  horde  of  the  Weldd  Sliman  and  their  mode 
of  warfare,  that  after  having  received  the  sanction 
of  the  British  Government  for  my  proceedings,  and 
being  authorised  by  them  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  mission  as  at  first  projected,  I could  scarcely 
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venture  to  associate  myself  again  with  such  a law- 
less set  of  people.  I therefore  determined  to  direct 
my  whole  attention  towards  the  west,  in  order  to 
explore  the  countries  situated  on  the  middle  course 
of  the  great  western  river  the  I'sa,  or  the  so-called 
Niger,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  powerful  ruler  of  the  empire  of  S6- 
kotd,  and  to  obtain  full  permission  for  myself  or  other 
Europeans  to  visit  the  south-eastern  provinces  of 
his  empire,  especially  A'damawa,  which  I had  been 
prevented  from  fully  exploring  by  the  real  or  pre- 
tended fear  of  the  governor  of  that  province,  to 
grant  such  a permission  without  the  sanction  of  his 
liege  lord. 

The  treaty  which  I had  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  signed  by  the  sheikh  of  B6rnu  and  his  vizier 
on  the  last  of  August,  together  with  a map  of 
all  the  parts  of  Central  Africa  which  I had  as  yet 
visited,  and  containing  at  the  same  time  all  the  infor- 
mation which  I had  been  able  to  collect  concerning 
the  neighbouring  provinces*,  I had  forwarded  home 
in  the  middle  of  October,  addressing  at  the  same  time 
the  request  to  H.  M.’s  consul  at  Tripoli,  to  send  me, 
by  a special  courier  to  Zmder,  a certain  sum  of 
money.  The  road  which  I had  before  me  was  long, 
leading  through  the  territories  of  a great  many  dif- 

* This  is  the  map  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Petermann,in  the 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa,  adding 
from  Mr.  Richardson’s  and  Mr.  Overweg’s  journals,  which  I had 
sent  home,  an  outline  of  those  districts  visited  by  themselves  alone. 
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ferent  chiefs,  and  partly  even  of  powerful  princes ; 
and  as  soon  as  I should  have  left  Zinder  behind  me, 
I could  not  expect  to  find  fresh  supplies,  the  sum 
of  money  which  I had  received  on  my  return  from 
Bagirmi  being  almost  all  spent  in  paying  the  debts 
which  we  had  incurred  when  left  without  means.  A 
sum  of  400  dollars,  besides  a box  containing  choice 
English  ironware,  had  been  some  time  before  con- 
signed to  a Tebfi  of  the  name  of  A'hmed  Hdj  'All 
Billama : but  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  with  the 
caravan  with  which  he  had  left  Eezzdn,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  he  staid  behind  in  his  native  town 
Bilma  to  celebrate  a marriage.  The  caravan,  with 
about  twenty  horses  and  a hundred  camels,  arrived, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  without  bringing  me  any- 
thing, except  the  proof  of  such  reckless  conduct ; and 
as  I could  not  afford  to  lose  any  more  time  in  waiting 
for  this  parcel,  I left  orders  that  it  should  be  for- 
warded to  Zinder  as  soon  as  it  should  arrive.  But 
never  received  it. 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  money  in  cash  which 
we  had  received  being  required  to  pay  off  our  debts, 
we  had  been  obliged  to  give  away  a great  portion 
even  of  the  articles  of  merchandise,  or  presents, 
in  order  to  reward  friends  who  for  so  long  a period 
had  displayed  their  hospitality  towards  us,  and  ren- 
dered us  services  almost  without  the  slightest  re- 
compense ; so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  only  under 
the  most  pressing  circumstances  I could  think  of  un- 
dertaking a journey  to  the  west  with  the  means  then 
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at  my  disposal.  But,  very  luckily,  a handsome  sum  of 
money  was  on  the  road  to  Zmder ; I also  expected  to 
receive  at  that  place  a few  new  instruments,  as  the 
greater  part  of  my  thermometers  were  broken,  and  I 
had  no  instrument  left  for  making  hypsometrical 
observations. 

An  inroad  on  a large  scale,  of  a tribe  of  the 
Tawd,rek,  or  Kindin,  as  they  are  called  in  B6rnu, 
under  their  chief,  Musa,  into  the  province  of  Muniyd, 
through  which  lay  my  road  to  Zinder,  delayed  my 
departure  for  a considerable  time.  This  inroad  of 
the  hordes  of  the  desert  claimed  a greater  interest 
than  usual,  especially  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  facts  which  I have  set  forth  on  a former 
occasion*,  the  Tawdrek  or  Berbers  having  originally 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  settled  population  of 
B6rnu.  These  Diggera  of  Musa,  who  appear  to  have 
occupied  these  tracts  at  a former  period,  had  evidently 
formed  the  firm  intention  of  settling  again  in  the 
fine  valleys  of  the  province  of  Muniyd,  which  are  so 
favourable  to  the  breeding  of  camels,  that  even  when 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  B6rnu  people 
they  used  to  send  their  herds  there. 

At  length,  after  a long  series  of  delays,  the  road 
to  the  west  became  open,  and  I took  leave  of  the 
sheikh  on  the  19th  of  November,  in  a private  audi- 
ence, none  but  the  vizier  being  present.  I then  found 
reason  to  flatter  myself  that,  from  the  manner  in 
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which  I had  explained  to  them  the  motives  which  had 
induced  me  to  undertake  a journey  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  Fiilbe  or  Felldta,  there  were  no  grounds  of  sus- 
picion remaining  between  us,  although  they  made  it 
a point  that  I should  avoid  going  by  Kan6 ; and  even 
when  I rejected  their  entreaty  to  remain  with  them 
after  my  successful  return  from  Timbuktu,  they  feund 
nothing  to  object,  as  I assured  them  that  I might  be 
more  useful  to  them  as  a faithful  friend  in  my  own 
country,  than  by  remaining  with  them  in  B6rnu. 
At  that  time  I thought  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment would  be  induced  to  send  a consul  to  B6rnu, 
and,  in  consequence,  I raised  their  expectations  on 
that  point.  But  matters  in  B6rnu  greatly  changed 
during  my  absence  in  the  west,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  temporary  interregnum  of  the  usurper  'Abd 
e’  Rahmdn  and  the  overthrow  and  murder  of  the 
vizier,  the  state  of  affairs  there  assumed  a less  settled 
aspect.  I concluded  my  leave-taking  by  requesting 
my  kind  hosts,  once  more,  to  send  a copy  of  the  his- 
tory of  Edris  Alawdma,  the  most  celebrated  B6rnu 
king,  to  the  British  Government,  as  I was  sure  that, 
in  their  desire  to  elucidate  the  history  and  geography 
of  these  regions,  this  would  be  an  acceptable  present. 

The  vizier,  in  particular,  took  great  interest  in 
my  enterprise,  admiring  the  confidence  which  I ex- 
pressed, that  the  sheikh  el  Bakdy,  in  Timbuktu,  of 
whom  I had  formed  an  opinion  merely  from  hear- 
say, would  receive  me  kindly  and  give  me  his  full 
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protection ; and  I did  not  fail  to  represent  to  them 
that,  if  the  English  should  succeed  in  opening  these 
great  highroads  of  the  interior  for  peaceful  inter- 
course, it  would  be  highly  advantageous  even  for 
themselves,  as  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain 
those  articles  which  they  were  in  want  of  from  the 
regiftis  of  Western  Africa,  such  as  kola  nuts  and  gold, 
with  much  less  expense  and  greater  security ; and 
they  were  thus  induced  to  endeavour  to  derive  a 
profit  even  from  this  my  enterprise.  The  sheikh,  who 
had  formed  the  intention  of  undertaking  a journey 
to  Mekka,  wanted  me  to  procure  for  him  some  gold 
in  Timbuktu ; but,  uncertain  as  were  my  prospects, 
and  difficult  as  would  be  my  situation,  I could 
not  guarantee  such  a result,  which  my  character 
as  a messenger  of  the  British  Government  would 
scarcely  allow.  The  sheikh  sent  me  two  very  fine 
camels  as  a present,  which  stood  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  marvellously,  one  of  them  only  succumbing 
on  my  return  journey,  three  days  from  Kiikawa, 
when,  seeing  that  it  was  unable  to  proceed,  I gave 
it  as  a present  to  a native  mallem.  Having  finished 
my  letters,  I fixed  my  departure  for  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, without  waiting  any  longer  for  the  caravan 
of  the  Arabs,  which  was  soon  to  leave  for  Zinder,  and 
which,  though  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  a little  more 
security,  would  have  exposed  me  to  a great  deal  of 
inconvenience  and  delay. 

Thursday,  pj  ■^vas  half-oast  ten  in  the  morning 

November  25th,  t i i n i i 

1852.  when  1 left  the  town  of  Kukawa,  which 
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for  upwards  of  twenty  months  I had  regarded  as  my 
head  quarters,  and  as  a place  upon  which,  in  any 
emergency,  I might  safely  fall  back  upon  ; for  al- 
though I even  then  expected  that  I should  be  obliged 
to  return  to  this  place  once  more,  and  even  of  my 
own  free  will  made  my  plans  accordingly,  yet  I was 
convinced  that,  in  the  course  of  my  proceedings,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  derive  any  further  aid  from  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  the  sheikh  of  B6rnu,  and 
I likewise  fully  understood  that  circumstances  might 
oblige  me  to  make  my  return  by  the  western  coast. 
For  I never  formed  such  a scheme  voluntarily,  as  I 
regarded  it  of  much  greater  importance  for  the  go- 
vernment in  whose  service  I had  the  honour  to  be 
employed,  to  survey  the  course  of  the  great  river  from 
Timbuktu  downwards,  than  to  attempt,  if  I should 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  place,  to  come  out  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent,  while  I was  fully  aware 
that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
in  going,  I should  be  unable  to  keep  along  the  river, 
on  account  of  its  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
lawless  tribes  of  Tawarek,  whom  I should  not  be  able 
to  pass  before  I had  obtained  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  chief  in  those  quarters.  Meanwhile,  well 
aware  from  my  own  experience  how  far  man  gene- 
rally remains  in  arrear  of  his  projects,  in  my  letter  to 
Government  I represented  my  principal  object  as  only 
to  reach  the  Niger  at  the  town  of  Say,  while  all 
beyond  that  was  extremely  uncertain. 

My  little  troop  consisted  of  the  following  indivi- 
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duals.  First,  Mohammed  el  Gatrdni,  the  same  faith- 
ful young  lad  who  had  accompanied  me  as  a servant 
all  the  way  from  Fezzan  to  Kiikawa,  and  whom, 
on  my  starting  for  A'damawa,  I had  sent  home, 
very  reluctantly,  with  my  despatches  and  with  the 
late  Mr.  Eichardson’s  effects,  on  condition  that,  after 
having  staid  some  time  with  his  wife  and  children, 
he  should  return.  He  had  lately  come  back  with  the 
same  caravan  which  had  brought  me  the  fresh  sup- 
plies. Faithful  to  my  promise,  I had  mounted  him 
on  horseback,  and  made  him  my  chief  servant,  with 
a salary  of  four  Spanish  dollars  per  month  — and 
a present  of  fifty  dollars  besides,  in  the  event  of  my 
enterprise  being  successfully  terminated.  My  second 
servant,  and  the  one  upon  whom,  next  to  Moham- 
med, I relied  most,  was  'Abd-AlMhi,  or  rather,  as 
the  name  is  pronounced  in  this  country,  'Abd-Allehi, 
a young  Shfiwa  from  Kdtokd,  whom  I had  taken  into 
my  service  on  my  journey  toBagirmi,  and  who,  never 
having  been  in  a similar  situation,  and  not  having  dealt 
before  with  Europeans,  at  first  had  caused  me  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  especially  as  he  was  laid  up  with 
the  small  pox  for  forty  days  during  my  stay  in  that 
country.  He  was  a young  man  of  very  pleasing 
manners  and  straightforward  character,  and,  as  a 
good  and  pious  Moslim,  formed  a useful  link  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Mohammedans;  but  he  was 
sometimes  extremely  whimsical,  and,  after  having 
written  out  his  contract  for  my  whole  journey  to  the 
west  and  back,  I had  the  greatest  trouble  in  making 
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him  adhere  to  his  own  stipulations.  I had  unbounded 
control  over  my  men,  because  I agreed  with  them 
that  they  should  not  receive  any  part  of  their  salary 
on  the  road,  but  the  whole  on  my  successful  return 
to  Haiisa.  'Abd-AlMhi  was  likewise  mounted  on 
horseback,  but  had  only  a salary  of  two  dollars,  and 
a present  of  twenty  dollars.  . Then  came  Mohammed 
ben  A'hmed,  the  fellow  of  whom  I have  already  spoken 
on  my  journey  to  Kanein,  and  who,  though  a person 
of  very  indifferent  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  self-conceited  on  account  of  his  Islam,  was  yet 
valued  by  me  for  his  honesty,  while  he,  on  his  part, 
having  been  left  by  his  countrymen  and  co-religion- 
ists in  a very  destitute  situation,  became  attached  to 
myself. 

I had  two  more  freemen  in  my  service,  one,  a 
brother  of  Mohammed  el  Gatrdni,  who  was  only  to 
accompany  me  as  far  as  Zinder;  the  other  an  Arab 
from  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  called  Slimdn  el 
Ferjdni,  a fine,  strong  man,  who  had  once  formed 
part  of  the  band  of  the  Welad  Slimfin  in  Kfinem,  and 
who  might  have  been  of  great  service  to  me,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  firearms  and  his  bodily 
strength ; but  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  deserted 
me  in  a rather  shameful  manner  a little  beyond 
Kdtsena. 

Besides  these  freemen,  I had  in  my  service  two 
liberated  slaves,  Dyrregu,  a Haiisa  boy,  and  A'bbega, 
a Marghi  lad,  who  had  been  set  free  by  the  late  Mr. 
Overweg, — the  same  young  lads  whom  on  my  re- 
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turn  to  Europe  I brought  to  this  country,  where  they 
promised  to  lay  in  a store  of  knowledge,  and  who  on 
the  whole  have  been  extremely  useful  to  me,  although 
A'bbega  not  unfrequently  found  some  other  object 


A'bbega.  Dyrregu. 

more  interesting  than  my  camels,  which  were  in- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  which  in  consequence  he  lost 
repeatedly. 

In  addition  to  these  servants,  I had  attached  to  my 
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person  another  man,  as  a sort  of  broker,  and  who  was 
to  serve  as  a mediator  between  me  and  the  natives ; 
this  was  the  M4jebrl  ‘All  el  A'geren,  a native  of  Jalo, 
the  small  commercial  place  near  Aujila,  which  has 
recently  been  visited  and  described  by  the  Abbe 
Hamilton,  He  had  travelled  for  many  years  in  Ne- 
groland,  and  had  traversed  in  various  directions  the 
region  inclosed  between  S6kot6,  Kand,  Baiichi,  Zdriya, 
and  Gdnja.  But  for  the  present,  on  my  outset  from 
Bdrnu,  I had  not  made  any  fixed  arrangements  with 
this  man ; but  in  the  event  of  his  accompanying 
me  beyond  S6kot6,  he  was  to  have  two  horses  and 
a monthly  salary  of  nine  dollars,  beside  being 
permitted  to  trade  on  his  own  account.  Such  an 
arrangement,  although  rather  expensive  to  me  consi- 
dering the  means  at  my  disposal,  was  of  very  great 
importance  if  the  man  did  his  duty,  he  being  able,  in 
his  almost  independent  situation,  to  render  me  extra- 
ordinary assistance  in  overcoming  many  difficulties ; 
but,  as  an  Arab,  I only  put  full  confidence  in  him 
as  long  as  circumstances  were  propitious,  while  his 
wavering  character  as  soon  as  dangers  began  to  sur- 
round me  did  not  put  me  in  any  way  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

These  people,  besides  an  Arab,  a so-called  sherif, 
from  Fas,  who  was  going  as  far  as  Zinder,  and  who 
had  likewise  attached  himself  to  my  small  party, 
composed  the  band  with  which  I cheerfully  set  out 
on  my  journey  towards  the  west,  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, being  accompanied  out  of  the  town  by  the 
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Haj  Edris  whom  I have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
mention.  In  order  to  get  everything  in  readiness, 
and  to  be  sure  of  having  neglected  no  precaution 
to  secure  full  success  to  my  enterprise,  I followed 
my  old  principle,  and  pitched  my  tent  for  the  first 
day  only  a couple  of  miles  distant  from  the  gate, 
near  the  second  hamlet  of  Kaliliiwa,  in  the  scanty 
shade  of  a baiire,  when  I felt  unbounded  delight 
in  finding  myself  once  more  in  the  open  country, 
after  a residence  of  a couple  of  months  in  the  town, 
Avhere  I had  but  little  bodily  exercise.  Indulging 
in  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  upon  which  I was  then  em- 
barking, I stretched  myself  out  at  full  length  on 
my  noble  lion-skin,  which  formed  my  general  couch 
during  the  day,  and  which  was  delightfully  cool. 

Friday,  This  was  One  of  the  coldest,  or  perhaps 
November  26th.  goldcst  night  whicli  I experienced 

in  the  whole  of  my  journeys  since  entering  the  fertile 
plains  of  Negroland,  the  thermometer  in  the  morning, 
a little  before  sunrise,  showing  only  9°  Fahr.  above 
the  freezing  point.  The  interior  of  Africa,  so  far 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  sea  (which  is 
wariper  in  winter  than  the  terra  jirma)^  forms,  with 
regard  to  the  cold  season,  an  insulated  cool  space 
in  the  tropical  regions,  in  opposition  to  the  warm 
climate  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  We  were  all  greatly 
affected  by  the  cold.  But  it  did  us  a great  deal  of 
good,  invigorating  our  frames  after  the  enervating 
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influence  of  the  climate  of  Kflkawa.  We  did  not  set 
out,  however,  before  the  sun  had  begun  to  impart 
to  the  atmosphere  a more  genial  character,  when 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey  westward.  The  coun- 
try which  I traversed,  passing  by  the  frequented  well 
of  Besher,  although  already  known  to  me  from  pre- 
vious travels,  now  presented  a very  diflferent  aspect 
from  what  it  had  done  on  my  first  journey  from 
Kan6  to  Kukawa, — those  bleak  and  dreary  hollows  of 
black  argillaceous  soil  being  now  changed  into  the 
richest  corn-fields,  and  waving  with  a luxuriant  crop 
of  masfikuwd,  while  the  fields  of  small  millet  {Pen- 
nisetum)  stood  in  stubble. 

We  encamped  near  the  well  Suwa-biiwa,  or,  as  it 
was  called  by  others,  Kabubiya,  on  the  gentle  slope  of 
the  rising  ground  towards  the  north,  from  whence  the 
busy  scene  round  the  well,  of  cattle,  asses,  goats,  and 
sheep  being  watered  in  regular  succession,  presented 
an  interesting  and  animated  spectacle,  more  especially, 
coming  after  and  contrasted  with  the  dull  life  of  the 
capital.  The  well  measured  fifteen  fathoms  in  depth  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  so  on  the  alert  for  gain  that 
they  thought  it  right  to  sell  us  the  precious  element 
for  watering  our  camels.  My  whole  party  were  in 
the  best  spirits,  cheerful  and  full  of  expectation  of  the 
novelties,  both  in  human  life  and  nature,  that  were  to 
be  disclosed  in  the  unknown  regions  in  the  far  west. 
In  order  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  cold,  which 
had  so  much  afiected  us  the  preceding  night,  we  set 
fire  to  the  whole  of  a large  decayed  tree,  which,  with 
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great  exertion,  we  dragged  from  some  distance  close 
to  our  tent,  and  thus  enjoyed  a very  moderate  degree 
of  temperature  in  our  open  encampment. 

Saturday,  I now  entered  Koydm,  with  its  strag- 
November  27th.  gj^ng  villages,  its  Well- Cultivated  fields, 
and  its  extensive  forests  of  middle-sized  mimosas, 
which  afford  food  to  the  numerous  herds  of  camels 
constituting  the  wealth  of  this  African  tribe,  who 
in  former  times,  before  the  B6rnu  dynasty  was 
driven  away  from  its  ancient  capital  Njimiye  by 
the  rival  family  of  the  BuMla*,  led  a nomadic  life 
on  the  pasture-grounds  of  Kdnem.  Having  thus 
traversed  the  district  called  Wddomd,  we  encamped 
about  noon,  at  a short  distance  from  a well  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  belonging  to  a district  called 
G4gada.  The  well  was  twenty-five  fathoms  deep, 
and  was  frequented  during  the  night  by  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  from  different  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

While  making  the  round  in  the  night  in  order  to 
see  whether  my  people  were  on  the  look-out,  as  a 
great  part  of  the  security  of  a traveller  in  these 
regions  depends  on  the  vigilance  exercised  by  night, 
I succeeded  in  carrying  away  secretly  the  arms  from 
all  my  people,  even  from  the  warlike  Ferjani  Arab, 
w'-hich  caused  great  amusement  and  hubbub  when  they 
awoke  in  the  morning,  and  enabled  me  to  teach  them 
a useful  lesson  of  being  more  careful  for  the  future. 


See  Vol.  II.  p.  276. 
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Having  taken  an  early  breakfast — an 

^ /.  November  28th. 

arrangement  which  in  this  cold  weather, 
when  the  appetite  even  of  the  European  traveller 
in  these  regions  is  greatly  sharpened,  we  found  very 
acceptable — we  pursued  our  journey,  passing  through 
the  district  of  Gardnda,  with  deep  sandy  soil,  and  rich 
in  corn,  cattle,  and  camels.  A great  proportion  of  the 
population  consisted  of  Shiiwa,  or  native  Arabs,  who 
had  immigrated  from  the  East.  As  we  proceeded  on 
our  march,  the  trees  gradually  assumed  a richer  cha- 
racter, plainly  indicating  that  we  were  approaching  a 
more  favoured  district.  There  was  the  ngilisi,  or  ha- 
med,  a tree  very  common  over  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  Negroland,  with  its  small  leaves  bursting  forth  from 
its  branches  ; the  kardge,  or  gdwo,  now  appearing  as 
a small  tree  of  scanty  growth,  further  on  spreading 
out  with  a large  and  luxuriant  crown  not  ceding  to 
the  ardeb  or  tamarind-tree ; and  the  kdrna,  which, 
extending  over  the  whole  of  these  immense  regions, 
is  remarkable  for  bearing  almost  everywhere  the  same 
name.*  The  underwood  was  formed  by  the  kdlgo  and 
gdnda  bush,  which  latter,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
bear  here  that  delicious  fruit  which  had  so  frequently 
served  to  refresh  my  failing  energies  during  my 
marches  through  other  districts ; and  cold  as  had 
been  the  night,  the  sun  even  now  was  very  power- 
ful during  the  mid-day  hours,  there  being  a differ- 
ence of  40°. 


See  Vol.  III.  p,  348,  note. 
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We  encamped  after  a march  of  about  thirteen 
miles,  having  by  mistake  exchanged  our  westerly  di- 
rection for  a south-westerly  one,  near  the  well  called 
Kagza  *,  and  were  very  hospitably  and  kindly  treated 
by  a patriotic  old  man,  a citizen  of  the  old  capital 
or  birni  of  Ghasr-eggomo,  who,  when  that  splendid 
town  was  taken  by  the  Fiilbe  or  FelMta,  in  the  year 
1809,  had  fled  to  WMdy,  and  had  lived  there  several 
years  among  the  WeMd  Rashid,  waiting  for  better 
times.  This  good  man  described  to  me,  with  a deep 
feeling  of  sorrow,  the  taking  of  that  large  and 
wealthy  town,  under  the  command  of  the  Fiilbe 
chiefs  Mald-Rida,  Mukhtdr,  and  Hannima,  when  the 
king,  with  his  whole  host  of  courtiers  and  his  nu- 
merous army,  fled  through  the  eastern  gate  while 
the  enemy  was  entering  the  western  one,  and  the 
populous  place  was  delivered  up  to  all  the  horrors 
accompanying  the  sacking  of  a town.  What  with 
the  pleasant  character  of  the  country  and  the 
friendly  disposition  of  our  host,  I should  have  en- 
joyed my  open  encampment  extremely,  if  I had  not 
been  sutfering  all  this  time  very  severely  from  sore 
legs,  ever  since  my  return  from  Bagirmi,  when  I had 
to  cross  so  many  rivers  and  was  so  frequently  wet 
through.f 

* The  depth  of  the  well  measured  twenty-two  fathoms. 

f This  is  a complaint  to  which  almost  every  European  in  these 
climes  is  exposed,  and  from  which  Clapperton  suffered  very  severely. 
I found  the  best-  remedy  to  be  mai-kadena  butter,  which  is  very 
cooling ; but  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bornu  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
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Pursuing  still  a south-westerly  di-  Monday, 
rection,  our  march  led  us  through  a November  29th. 
district  called  Redani  in  regard  to  which,  the  state 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  (the  gero,  the  wealth 
of  this  country,  lying  in  large  heaps  or  “bagga” 
on  the  fields)  and  the  uninterrupted  succession 
of  straggling  hamlets  left  the  impression  of  ease 
and  comfort.  But  we  had  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  right  track  among  the  number  of  small  foot- 
paths diverging  in  every  direction ; and  in  avoid- 
ing the  northern  route,  which  we  knew  would  lead 
us  to  a part  of  the  river  where  we  should  not  be 
able  to  cross  it,  we  had,  by  mistake,  chosen  a too 
southerly  path,  which,  if  pursued,  would  have  led  us 
to  Giijeba.  While  traversing  this  fertile  district, 
we  were  astonished  at  the  repeated  descents  which 
we  had  to  make,  and  which  convinced  us  that  these 
sandy  swells  constitute  a perfect  separation  between 
the  korafidugu  and  the  Tsad  on  this  side.  The  dis- 
trict of  Redani  was  followed  by  another,  called  Kan- 
gdlla,  and,  after  a short  tract  of  forest,  a third  one, 
of  the  name  of  Meggi,  consisting  mostly  of  argil- 
laceous soil,  and  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  Redani. 
We  encamped  at  length,  near  a group  of  three  wells, 
where,  once  a week,  a small  market  is  held.  In  the 
adjacent  hollow  a pond  is  formed  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  wells  were  twenty  fathoms  in  depth. 

The  district  through  which  we  passed  to-  Tuesday, 
day,  in  a north-westerly  direction,  seemed  • 

to  be  rich  in  pasture-grounds  and  cattle.  It  was 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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at  the  time  inhabited  by  a number  of  Tebii  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Daza,  or  rather  Biilgudd,  who  in  former 
times  having  been  driven  from  A'gadem,  Belkashi 
Farri,  and  Saw  by  the  Tawdrek,  had  found  refuge  in 
this  district,  where  they  preserve  their  nomadic  ha- 
bits to  some  extent,  and  by  no  means  contribute  to 
the  security  of  the  country.  Having  been  warned 
that  along  the  road  no  water  was  to  be  had,  we 
encamped  a little  outside  the  track,  near  the  farming 
village  of  G6gor6,  Avhere  the  women  were  busy  thresh- 
ing or  pounding  their  corn,  which  was  lying  in  large 
heaps,  while  the  men  were  idling  about.  They  were 
cheerful  Kamiri  people,  who  reside  here  only  during 
the  time  of  the  harvest,  and  when  that  is  over, 
return  to  their  village  Dimmarruw^.  The  ground 
hereabout  was  full  of  ants ; and  we  had  to  take  all 
possible  care,  in  order  to  protect  our  luggage  against 
the  attacks  of  this  voracious  insect. 

Wednesday,  W©  now  approached  the  komddugu  of 
December  1st.  presenting  with  its  network  of 

channels  and  thick  forests,  a difficult  passage  after 
the  rainy  season.  Fine  groups  of  trees  began  to 
appear ; and  droves  of  Guinea  fowl  enlivened  the 
landscape.  In  order  to  give  the  camels  a good  feed 
on  the  rich  vegetation  produced  in  this  favourable 
locality,  we  made  even  a shorter  march  than  usual, 
encamping  near  a dead  branch  of  the  river,  which  is 
called  Kuliigu  Giissurn,  S.E.  from  the  celebrated 
lake  of  Muggobi,  which  in  former  times,  during 
the  glorious  period  of  the  Bornu  empire,  consti- 
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tuted  one  of  the  chief  celebrities  and  attractions  of 
the  country,  but  which  at  present,  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  surrounding  swamps,  serves  only 
to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the  western 
and  eastern  provinces.  Allured  by  the  pleasing 
character  of  the  place,  I stretched  myself  out  in  the 
shade  of  a group  of  majestic  tamarind  trees,  while 
the  man  whom  I had  taken  with  me  as  a guide, 
from  the  village  where  we  had  passed  the  night, 
gave  me  some  valuable  information  with  regard  to 
the  divisions  of  the  Koydm,  the  present  inhabitants 
of  this  region  east  of  the  komddugu,  which  had  been 
conquered  from  the  native  tribe  of  the  S6.  He  told 
nie  that  the  Kiye,  or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pro- 
nounced in  B6rnu,  the  Kay  (the  tribe  which  I have 
mentioned  in  my  historical  account  of  B6rnu)  *,  ori- 
ginally formed  the  principal  stock  of  the  Koydm, 
together  with  whom  the  Mdguni  and  the  Fdrfere  con- 
stitute the  principal  divisions,  the  chief  of  the  latter 
clan  bearing  the  title  of  Hugo.  The  Temdgheri,  of 
whom  I have  also  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  the 
Kgaldga,  fractions  of  both  of  whom  are  settled  here, 
he  described  as  Kanembu.  But,  besides  these  tribes, 
a great  proportion  of  Tebii  have  mixed  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district,  probably  since 
the  time  of  the  king  Edris  Alawdrna,  who  forced  the 
Tebii  settled  in  the  northern  districts  of  Kanem  to 
emigrate  into  B6rnu.  In  connection  with  the  latter 


See  Vol.  II.  p.  274. 
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wide-spread  nation,  my  informant  described  the 
Tiira  (whose  chief  is  called  Dirkema,  being  a native 
of  Dirki),  the  D4biri,  or  Dibbiri,  (also  spoken  of  by 
me  on  a former  occasion),  the  U^ngumd,  and  the  K4- 
guwd.  The  Jetko  or  Jotko,  who  live  along  the 
komddugii,  west  from  the  town  of  Y6,  he  described 
to  me  as  identical  with  the  Keleti,  the  very  tribe 
which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  historian  of 
Edris  Alawdma.  Thus  we  find  in  this  district  a 
very  interesting  group  of  fractions  of  former  tribes 
who  have  here  taken  refuge  from  the  destructive 
power  of  a larger  empire. 

I took  a long  walk  in  the  afternoon  along  the  sheet 
of  water,  which  was  indented  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner,  and  was  bordered  all  around  with  the  richest 
vegetation,  the  trees  belonging  principally  to  the 
species  called  kardge  and  bagganiwa.  Further  on 
dum  palms  became  numerous ; and  it  was  the  more 
interesting  to  me,  as  I had  visited  this  district,  only 
a few  miles  further  north,  during  the  dry  season. 
Guinea  fowl  were  here  so  numerous  that  one  could 
hardly  move  a step  without  disturbing  a group  of 
these  lazy  birds,  which  constitute  one  of  the  great- 
est delicacies  of  the  traveller  in  these  regions.  A 
sportsman  would  find  in  these  swampy  forests  not 
less  interesting  objects  for  his  pursuits  than  the 
botanist ; for  elephants,  several  species  of  antelopes, 
even  including  the  oryx  or  tetel,  nay,  as  it  would 
seem,  even  the  large  addax,  the  wild  hog,  besides  an 
unlimited  supply  of  water  fowl,  Guinea  fowl,  and 
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partridges,  would  prove  worthy  of  his  attention, 
while  occasional  encounters  with  monkeys  would 
cause  him  some  diversion  and  amusement. 

At  present  the  water  was  decreasing  rapidly  * ; 
but  this  part  had  been  entirely  dry  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  when  the  late  Mr.  Overweg 
had  visited  it,  and  the  conclusion  then  drawn  by 
him,  that  the  river  inundates  its  banks  in  Novem- 
ber, was  entirely  confirmed  by  my  own  experience. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  cultivation  along  this 
luxuriant  border,  and  even  a little  cotton  was  grown ; 
but  a very  large  amount  of  the  latter  article  might 
be  obtained  here  with  a greater  degree  of  industry. 
Besides  a village  at  a short  distance  to  the  S.E.,  in- 
habited by  Koyam,  and  which  bears  the  same  name  as 
this  branch  of  the  river,  there  is  a hamlet,  consisting 
of  about  thirty  cottages,  inhabited  by  Fulbe,or  Felldta, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Hillega,  the  same  tribe  whom  we 
have  met  in  A'damawa.  They  seemed  to  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  cattle,  and  appeared  to  lead  a 
contented  and  retired  life  in  this  fertile  but  at  present 
almost  desolate  region.  But,  unfortunately,  they  have 
been  induced,  by  their  close  contact  with  the  Kanuri, 
to  give  up  the  nice  manner  of  preparing  their  milk 
which  so  distinguishes  the  Fulbe  in  other  provinces  ; 
and  even  the  cheerful  way  in  which  the  women  offered 
us  their  ware  could  not  induce  me  to  purchase  of  them 

* Compare  what  I have  said  with  regard  to  the  periods  of  the 
rising  and  decreasing  of  this  river  in  Vol.  III.  p.  474. 
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their  unclean  species  of  sour  milk,  which  is  prepared 
by  means  of  the  urine  of  cattle. 

Beautiful  and  rich  as  was  the  scenery  of  this  locality, 
it  had  the  disadvantage  of  harbouring  immense 
swarms  of  mosquitoes ; and  our  night’s  rest,  in  conse- 
quence, was  greatly  disturbed. 

Thursday,  Winding  round  the  swamp  (for  the  na- 
December2nd.  ^ swamp  Or  kuliigu  was  more 

apparent,  at  present,  than  that  of  a branch  of  the 
river),  we  reached,  after  a march  of  about  three  miles, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  B6rnu  empire, 
Ghasr-eggomo,  which,  as  I have  stated  on  a former 
occasion  *,  was  built  by  the  king  'AH  Ghajideni,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the 
dynasty  had  been  driven  from  its  ancient  seats  in 
Kdnem,  and,  after  a desperate  struggle  between  un- 
settled elements,  began  to  concentrate  itself  under 
the  powerful  rule  of  this  mighty  king.  The  site  was 
visited  by  the  members  of  the  former  expedition,  and 
it  has  been  called  by  them  by  the  half- Arabic  name 
of  Birni-Kadim,  the  “ old  capital,”  — even  the  Bornu 
people  in  general  designating  the  place  only  by  the 
name  birni,  or  burni.  The  town  had  nearly  a regu- 
lar oval  shape,  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  exagge- 
rations of  former  Arab  informants,  who  have  asserted 
that  this  town  surpassed  Cairo  (or  Masr  el  Kdhira)  in 
size,  and  was  a day’s  march  across,  was  little  more 
than  six  English  miles  in  circumference,  being  encom- 
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passed  by  a strong  wall,  with  six  or  seven  * gates ; 
which,  in  its  present  dilapidated  state,  forms  a small 
ridge,  and  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that,  when  the 
town  was  conquered  by  the  Fiilbe  or  FelMta,  the 
attack  was  made  from  two  different  sides,  viz.,  the 
south-west  and  north-west,  where  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  had  been  dug  away.  The  interior  of  the 
town  exhibits  very  little  that  is  remarkable.  The 
principal  buildings  consist  of  baked  bricks;  and  in 
the  present  capital  not  the  smallest  approach  is  made 
to  this  more  solid  mode  of  architecture.!  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  palace  appear  to  have  been  very  large, 
although  nothing  but  the  ground  plan  of  large  empty 
areas  can  be  made  out  at  present,  while  the  very 
small  dimensions  of  the  mosque,  which  had  five  aisles, 
seem  to  afford  sufficient  proof  that  none  but  the  peo- 
ple intimately  connected  with  the  court  used  to  attend 
the  service,  just  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time ; 
and  it  serves,  moreover,  clearly  to  establish  the  fact 
that  even  in  former  times,  when  the  empire  was  most 
flourishing,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a medrese, 

* The  intelligent  Arab  Ben  'AH,  in  the  interesting  account 
which  he  gave  to  Lucas  (Proceedings  of  the  African  Association, 
vol.  i.  p.  148),  distinctly  states  the  number  of  gates  as  seven  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  taking  of  the 
place  by  the  Fulbe,  mention  is  only  made  of  two  gates,  and  it  is 
still  evident,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  western  and  the  eastern 
gates  were  the  only  large  ones. 

t It  must  be  this  circumstance  (which  to  the  natives  themselves, 
in  the  degenerate  age  of  their  later  kings,  appeared  as  a miracle) 
which  caused  the  report  that  in  Ghambaru  and  Ghasr-eggomo  there 
were  buildings  of  the  time  of  the  Christians. 
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or  college,  attached  to  the  mosque.  The  fact  is,  that 
although  Bdruu  at  all  times  has  had  some  learned 


njen,  study  has  always  been  a private  affair,  amongst 
a few  individuals,  encouraged  by  some  distinguished 

men  who  had  visited  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  great  extent  of  the  empire  during 
the  period  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  fertility  and  wealth 
of  some  of  its  provinces,  which  caused  gold  dust  at 
that  time  to  be  brought  to  market  here  in  considerable 
quantity,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  capital  con- 
tained a great  deal  of  barbaric  magnificence,  and  even 
a certain  degree  of  civilization,  much  more  so  than 
is  at  present  to  be  found  in  this  country;  and  it  is 
certainly  a speculation  not  devoid  of  interest  to 
imagine,  in  this  town  of  Negroland,  a splendid  court. 
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with  a considerable  number  of  learned  and  intelligent 
men  gathering  round  their  sovereign,  and  a priest 
writing  down  the  history  of  the  glorious  achievements 
of  his  master,  and  thus  securing  them  from  oblivion. 
Pity  that  he  was  not  aware  that  his  work  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  people  from  quite  another  part  of 
the  world,  and  of  so  different  a stage  of  civilization, 
language,  and  learning ! else  he  would  certainly  not 
have  failed  to  have  given  to  posterity  a more  distinct 
clue  to  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  his  native 
country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  area  of  the  town,  although 
thickly  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  is  quite  bare  of 
trees,  while  the  wall  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  a dense 
forest ; and  when  I entered  the  ruins,  I found  them 
to  be  the  haunt  of  a couple  of  tall  ostriches,  the  only 
present  possessors  of  this  once  animated  ground : but 
on  the  south-west  corner,  at  some  distance  from  the 
wall,  there  was  a small  hamlet. 

The  way  in  which  the  komddugo,  assisted  pro- 
bably by  artificial  means,  spreads  over  this  whole 
region  is  very  remarkable.  The  passage  of  the 
country  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  covered  as 
it  is  with  the  thickest  forest,  was  extremely  difficult, 
and  we  had  to  make  a very  large  circuit  in  order  to 
reach  the  village  of  Zengiri,  where  the  river  could  be 
most  easily  crossed.  I myself  went,  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  far  south-west  as  Zaraima,  a village  lying  on 
a steep  bank  near  a very  strong  bend  or  elbow  of  the 
river,  which,  a little  above,  seems  to  be  formed  by  the 
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two  principal  branches,  the  one  coming  from  the 
country  of  Bedde,  and  the  other  more  from  the  south. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  great  circuit  we  made,  we 
had  to  ford  several  very  extensive  backwaters  stretch- 
ing out,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  valley,  amidst  a 
thick  belt  of  the  rankest  vegetation,  before  we  reached 
the  real  channel,  which  wound  along  in  a meander- 
ing course  inclosed  between  sandy  banks  of  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  elevation,  and,  with  its  rich  vege- 
tation, presenting  a very  interesting  spectacle.  The 
forest  in  this  part  is  full  of  tetel,  or  Antilope  oryx, 
and  of  the  large  antilope  called  “ kargum.”  The  few 
inhabitants  of  this  district,  although  they  do  not 
cultivate  a great  deal  of  corn,  cannot  suffer  much 
from  famine,  so  rich  is  the  supply  of  the  forest  as 
well  as  of  the  water.  Our  evening’s  repast,  after 
we  had  encamped  near  Zengiri,  was  seasoned  by 
some  excellent  fish  from  the  river.  However,  I must 
observe  here  that  the  Kaniiri  in  general  are  not  such 
good  hunters  as  the  Hdusa  people,  of  whom  a consi- 
derable proportion  live  by  hunting,  forming  nume- 
rous parties  or  hunting  clubs,  who  on  certain  days 
go  out  into  the  forest. 

Having  made  a good  march  the  pre-  Friday, 
vious  day,  we  were  obliged,  before  at-  December  3rd. 
tempting  the  passage  of  the  river  with  our  nu- 
merous beasts  and  heavy  luggage,  to  allow  them 
a day’s  repose ; and  I spent  it  most  agreeably 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  was  only  a 
few  yards  from  our  encampment.  Having  seen  this 
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valley  in  the  dry  season,  and  read  so  many  theories 
with  regard  to  its  connection  with  the  Niger  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Tsdd  on  the  other,  it  was  of  the 
highest  interest  to  me  to  see  it  at  the  present  time 
of  the  year,  when  it  was  full  of  water,  and  at  its 
very  highest  point ; and  I could  only  wish  that  Cap- 
tain William  Allen  had  been  able  to  survey  this  no- 
ble stream  in  its  present  state,  in  order  to  convince 
himself  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  his  theory  of 
this  river  running  from  the  Tsdd  into  the  so-called 
Chadda,  or  rather  Benuwe.  Though  the  current 
was  not  very  strong,  and  probably  did  not  exceed 
three  miles  an  hour,  it  swept  along  as  a considerable 
river  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  breadth 
towards  the  Tsdd,  changing  its  course  from  a direc- 
tion E.  12°  S.  to  N.  35°  E.  While  the  bank  on  this 
side  formed  a steep  sandy  slope,  the  opposite  one  was 
flat,  and  richly  adorned  with  reeds,  of  difierent  species, 
and  luxuriant  trees.  All  was  quiet  and  repose,  there 
being  no  traffic  whatever  on  the  river,  with  the 
exception  of  a couple  of  homely  travellers,  a man 
and  woman,  who  in  the  simple  native  style  were 
crossing  the  river,  riding  on  a pair  of  5mked  cala- 
bashes and  immerged  in  the  water  up  to  their 
middle,  while  they  had  stowed  away  their  little 
clothing  inside  those  very  vessels  which  supported 
them  above  the  water;  but  notwithstanding  their 
energetic  labour,  they  were  carried  down  by  the 
force  of  the  current  to  a considerable  distance.  Be- 
sides these  two  human  beings,  the  river  at  present 
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was  only  enlivened  by  one  solitary  spoonbill  (or,  as 
it  is  here  called,  beja  or  kedebbu-biinibe),  who,  like  a 
king  of  the  water,  was  proudly  swimming  up  and 
down,  looking  around  for  prey. 

The  following  day  we  crossed  the  river  ourselves. 
I had  had  some  difficulty  in  concluding  the  bargain, 
the  inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the  Tebii-Zenghi 
making  at  first  rather  exorbitant  demands  f , till  I 
satisfied  them  with  a dollar ; and  we  ourselves, 
camels,  horses,  and  luggage,  crossed  without  an  ac- 
cident, each  camel  being  drawn  by  a man,  mounted 
on  a pair  of  calabashes,  while  another  man  mounted 
the  animal  close  to  its  tail.  The  scenery,  although 
destitute  of  grand  features,  was  highly  interesting, 
and  has  been  represented  as » correctly  as  possible 
in  the  plate  opposite.  The  river  proved  to  be  fifteen 
feet  deep  in  the  channel,  and  about  120  yards  broad  ; 
but  there  was  a still  smaller  creek  behind,  about  five 
feet  deep. 

At  length  we  were  again  in  motion ; but  our  dif- 
ficulties now  commenced,  the  path  being  extremely 
winding,  deeply  hollowed  out,  and  full  of  water,  and 
leading  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest  — and 
I had  to  lament  the  loss  of  several  bottles  of  the  most 
valuable  medicine,  a couple  of  boxes  being  thrown 

* I do  not  know  exactly  whether  the  ford  has  been  called  after 
this  tribe  ; but  the  name  Zenghiri  also  occurs  in  other  localities. 

I These  people  wanted  in  general  nothing  but  cloves.  I how- 
ever succeeded  in  buying  a sheep  from  them  for  eight  gabaga,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  dr'a  each. 
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from  the  back  of  the  camel.  The  forest  extended 
only  to  the  border  which  is  reached  by  the  highest 
state  of  the  inundation,  when  we  emerged  upon  open 
country,  and,  leaving  the  town  of  Nghuriituwa  (where 
Mr.  Richardson  died)  at  a short  distance  on  our  right, 
we  encamped  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  town  of  Alaiine,  which  I had  also  passed  on  my 
former  journey. 

Here  we  entered  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Manga  which  is  governed  by  Kash411a  BeMl ; and  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  this  tract  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Koydm,  which  we  had  just  left  behind,  was 
remarkable,  the  country  being  undulated  in  downs  of 
red  sand,  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  ground-nuts 
and  beans,  both  of  which  constitute  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  millet  and 
beans  are  generally  sown  on  the  same  field,  the  latter 
ripening  later  and  constituting  the  richest  pasture 
for  cattle  and  camels.  Of  grain,  Negro  millet  {Pen- 
nisetum  typhoideum)  is  the  species  almost  exclu- 
sively cultivated  in  the  country  of  Manga,  sorghum 
not  being  adapted  for  this  dry  ground. 

The  same  difference  was  to  be  observed  in  the 
architecture  of  the  native  dwellings, — the  corn  stacks 
which  impart  so  decided  a character  of  peace  and  re- 
pose to  the  villages  of  Hdusa,  but  which  are  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  whole  of  B6rnu  Proper,  here  again 
making  their  appearance.  The  Manga  call  them 
“ sebe”  or  “gusi.”  The  cottages  themselves,  although 
they  were  not  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness,  pre- 
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sented  rather  a cheerful  aspect,  the  thatch  being 
thickly  interwoven  with  and  enlivened  by  the  creepers 
of  various  cucurbitaceae,  but  especially  the  favourite 
kob4wa  or  Melopepo.  The  same  difference  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  natives,  appeared  also  in  the  character 
of  the  latter,  the  Kaniiri  horseman  or  the  Koydm 
camel-breeder  being  here  supplanted  by  the  Manga 
footman,  with  his  leather  apron,  his  bow  and  arrow, 
and  his  battle-axe,  while  the  more  slender  Manga 
girl,  scarcely  peeping  forth  from  under  her  black 
veil,  with  which  she  bashfully  hid  her  face,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  B6rnu  female,  with  her  square  figure, 
her  broad  features,  and  her  open  and  ill-covered  breast. 
I have  observed  elsewhere  that,  although  the  Manga 
evidently  form  a very  considerable  element  in  the 
formation  of  the  B6rnu  nation,  their  name  as  such 
does  not  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the  empire,  and 
we  therefore  can  only  presume  that  they  owe  their 
origin  to  a mixture  of  tribes. 

Having  passed  the  important  place  of  Kadagfirruwd 
and  some  other  villages,  we  encamped  on  the  5th 
near  the  extensive  village  Mammari,  where  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  at  that  time  resided.* 

* To  this  province,  although  I do  not  know  by  what  particular 
name  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  belong  the  following  places,  be- 
sides Mammari  or  Mdmmoli : — Katikenwa  (a  large  place),  Gubal- 
gorum  (touched  at  by  me  on  my  former  route)  at  a short  distance 
to  the  S.E.,  Tafiydri  E.,  Keribudduwa,  Maine,  Nay,  Mammed  Ka- 
nuri,  Madi  Kulloram,  Kara  ngamduwa  to  the  N.,  Keriwa,  Diig- 
guli,  Gudderam,  Ngabdliya,  Kajimma,  Alaune,  Nghurutuwa,  Bam. 
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A small  watercourse  joining  the  komd-  Monday, 
dugu  Waiibe  from  the  north,  separates  December  eth. 
the  province  of  Kash411a  BeMl  from  another  part  of 
Manga,  placed  under  a special  officer,  who  has  his 
residence  in  Borzdri.  Close  on  the  western  side  of 
this  watercourse,  which  is  only  about  thirty  yards 
across,  the  Manga,  at  the  time  (in  the  year  1845)  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  inroad  of  Wdddy,  the  whole 
empire  of  B6rnu  seemed  to  be  falling  to  ruin,  fortified 
a large  place  in  order  to  vindicate  their  national  in- 
dependence against  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom  ; but 
having  been  beaten  by  'Abd  e’  Eahmfin,  the  sheikh’s 
brother,  the  town  was  easily  taken  by  another  kdkana 
or  officer,  of  the  name  of  Haj  Sudfini.  It  is  called 
Mfiikonomari-kurd,  the  Large  Maikonomari,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  a smaller  place  of  the  same 
name,  and  contains  at  present  only  a small  number 
of  dwellings,  but  was  nevertheless  distinguished 
from  its  more  thriving  neighbour  by  a larger  sup- 
ply of  articles  of  comfort,  such  as  a fine  herd  of 
cattle,  well-filled  granaries,  and  plenty  of  poultry, 
while  the  neighbouring  province,  which  we  had  just 
left  behind,  appeared  to  be-  exhausted  by  recent  exac- 
tions and  contributions,  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation having  even  sought  safety  in  a precipitate 
flight.  The  country,  however,  which  we  traversed  on 
our  march  to  Borzfiri  was  not  remarkable  in  any  way 

The  place  Shegori,  although  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
province,  forms  a separate  domain  of  Mala  Ibram. 
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for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  although  the  former 
part  of  our  march  led  through  a well-cultivated  and 
populous  district ; and  the  heat  reflected,  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  from  the  bleak  soil  clad  only 
with  a scanty  vegetation,  was  oppressive  in  the  ex- 
treme, although  it  was  the  month  of  December. 
Thus  I passed  the  walled  town  of  Gr^mari*  with- 
out feeling  myself  induced,  by  the  herd  of  cattle 
just  assembled  near  the  wall,  to  make  a halt,  the 
ground  here  becoming  excessively  barren  and  hot. 
On  reaching  the  town  of  Borzari,  I preferred  encamp- 
ing outside,  although  there  was  not  the  least  shade ; 
my  heavy  luggage  and  my  numerous  party  ren- 
dering quarters  inside  the  town  rather  inconvenient. 
The  governor,  to  whom  I sent  a small  present,  treated 
me  very  hospitably,  sending  me  a heifer,  a large  pro- 
vision of  rice,  several  dishes  of  prepared  food,  and  two 
large  bowls  of  milk.  This  excellent  man,  whose  name 
is  Kashella  Manzo,  besides  the  government  of  his  pro- 
vince, had  to  regulate  the  whole  intercourse  along  this 
road,  being  instructed  at  the  time  especially  to  pre- 


* I will  here  mention,  as  an  instance  ,how  careful  travellers, 
even  those  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the 
country  through  which  they  travel,  must  he  with  regard  to  the 
names  of  places,  that  when  first  passing  this  town  I asked  a man 
its  name,  and,  not  having  distinctly  heard  what  he  said,  I asked 
another  person  who  stood  by  ; and  he  said  “ mannawaji.”  Sup- 
posing at  the  time  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  place,  I wrote  it 
down,  but  soon  convinced  myself  that  it  meant  nothing  but  “ he 
does  not  want  to  speak,”  or  refuses  to  answer,”  and  I then  learnt 
on  further  inquiry  that  the  real  name  of  the  town  was  Gremari. 
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vent  the  exportation  of  horses  from  the  Bornu  terri- 
tory into  the  Hausa  states. 

The  to'wm,  which  is  surrounded  with  a low  crenel- 
lated wall  and  a ditch  in  good  repair,  is  of  consider- 
able size  and  well  built,  and  may  contain  from  7000 
to  8000  inhabitants ; but  there  is  no  great  industry 
to  be  seen,  nor  is  there  a good  market.  The  wells 
measure  ten  fathoms  in  depth. 

Our  direct  road  from  this  point  would  have  led 
straight  to  Zurrikulo;  but  an  officer  of  the  name 
of  A'dama,  who  was  to  accompany  me  to  Zmder, 
having  joined  me,  I was  induced  to  take  a more  south- 
erly road,  by  way  of  Dondri,  which  constituted  his 
estate ; and  I was  very  glad  afterwards  that  I did  so, 
as  this  road  made  me  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  territory  of  Bedde,  which  I should 
not  otherwise  have  touched  at. 

The  first  part  of  our  march  led  through  Tuesda3^ 
a more  dreary  tract  of  country,  which  was  December  7th. 
neither  very  picturesque  nor  exhibited  any  great  signs 
of  industry  among  the  natives ; but  after  a stretch 
of  a little  more  than  eleven  miles,  large,  wide-spread- 
ing tamarind  trees  announced  a more  fertile  district, 
and  a few  hundred  yards  further  on  we  reached  the 
border  of  one  of  the  great  swampy  creeks  connected 
with  the  south-western  branch  of  the  komfidugu,  and 
intersecting  the  territory  of  Bedde,  which  we  had  now 
entered.  We  kept  close  along  its  border,  which  was 
adorned  by  fine,  luxuriant  trees,  till  we  encamped  at 
a short  distance  from  Ddddeger,  a place  inhabited  by 
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Bedde,  and  at  that  time  forming  part  of  the  estate  of 
Maid  Ibrdm.  The  village  is  situated  on  a small  mound 
close  to  the  swamp  or  jungle;  for  the  water  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  forest,  that  no  portion  of  the 
aqueous  element  is  to  be  seen.  It  forms  rather  what 
the  Kaniiri  call  an  ngdljarn  (that  is  to  say,  a swampy 
shallow  creek  or  backwatei’,  having  little  or  no  incli- 
nation) than  a kuldgu ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  connection  with  the  great  komddugu  of  B6rnu. 
The  natives  call  it  at  this  spot  Gojdgwa*,  and  further 
on,  Mdje.  They  are  pagans,  and  wear  nothing  but  a 
narrow  leather  apron  or  fund  round  their  loins  f,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  Kamiri,  who  are  living  amongst 
them,  and  who  cultivate  a small  quantity  of  cotton,  for 
which  the  banks  of  the  swamp  are  very  well  suited, 
and  would  no  doubt  be  extensively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose if  the  country  were  inhabited  by  civilized  people. 

The  Bedde,  according  to  their  language,  are  closely 
related  to  the  Manga,  but,  as  far  as  I had  an  oppor- 
tunitj^  of  judging,  are  much  inferior  to  them  in  bodily, 
development,  being  not  at  all  distinguished  for  their 
stature  ; but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  places  in  the  border  district,  who  come  into 

* I almost  suspect  that  this  is  the  water  of  which  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
when  in  Ashanti,  heard  a report  from  the  natives  under  the  name 
“koumouda  Gaiguina.”  (Bowdich’s  Mission  to  Ashantee,  p.  213.) 

I What  Koelle  relates  (Kanuri  Proverbs,  p.  82,  text;  p.  211, 
transl.)  on  the  authority  of  his  informant,  that  the  Bedde,  or 
Bode  as  he  writes,  wear  wide  shirts,  “ kalgu,”  besides  the  fund,  of 
course  (as  is  the  case  also  with  the  Marghi)  can  only  have  reference 
to  those  amongst  them  who  have  adopted  Islam. 
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continual  contact  with  their  masters  the  B6rnu  people, 
are  more  degenerate  than  those  in  the  interior,  who, 
protected  by  the  several  branches  of  the  komddugu  and 
the  swamps  and  forests  connected  with  them,  keep  up 
a spirit  of  national  independence,  possessing  even  a 
considerable  number  of  a small  breed  of  horses,  which 
they  ride  without  saddle  or  harness,  and  in  the  same 
barbaric  manner  as  the  Musgu. 

The  district  which  we  traversed  in  the  Wednesday, 
morning  was  distinguished  by  a great  num-  December  sth. 
ber  of  kiika  or  monkey-bread  trees,  the  first  one 
we  saw  being  destitute  of  leaves,  though  full  of  fruit ; 
but  gradually,  as  we  approached  a more  considerable 
sheet  of  water,  they  became  adorned  with  a profusion 
of  rich  foliage,  and  we  here  met  several  small  parties 
laden  with  baskets,  of  an  elongated  shape,  full  of  the 
young  leaves  of  this  tree,  which,  as  “ kdlu  kuka,” 
constitute  the  most  common  vegetable  of  the  natives. 
Besides  the  kiika,  large  kardge  and  korna  or  jujube 
trees  {Zizyphus)^  and  now  and  then  a fine  tamarind 
tree,  though  not  of  such  great  size  as  I was  wont  to 
see,  adorned  the  landscape. 

We  had  just  crossed  a swamp,  at  present  dry,  sur- 
rounded on  one  side  by  fine  fig  trees  and  gerredh  of 
such  luxuriant  growth  that  I was  scarcely  able  to 
recognize  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  by  talha  trees, 
when,  about  noon,  we  emerged  into  open  cultivated 
ground,  and  were  here  greeted  with  the  sight  of  a 
pretty  sheet  of  open  water,  breaking  forth  from  the 
forest  on  our  left,  and  dividing  into  two  branches, 
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which  receded  in  the  distance.  The  Bedde  call  it 
Thaha-kendma.  The  water  is  full  of  fish,  which  is 
dried  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  either  in  its  natural  form 
or  pounded  and  formed  into  balls,  constitutes  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.  We  met  a good  many 
people  laden  with  it. 

It  was  here  that,  while  admiring  this  riverlike  sheet 
of  water,  I recognized,  among  a troop  of  native  travel- 
lers, my  friend  the  sherif  Mohammed  Ben  A'hraed,  to 
whom  I was  indebted  for  a couple  of  hours  very  plea- 
santly and  usefully  spent  during  my  stay  in  Y61a,  and 
for  the  route  from  Mozambique  to  the  lake  Nyanja,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  Nyassi.  I for  a moment 
hoped  that  it  might  be  my  fate,  in  the  company  of  this 
man,  to  penetrate  through  the  large  belt  of  the  un- 
known equatorial  region  of  this  continent  towards  the 
Indian  Ocean.  But  as  he  was  now  on  his  way  from 
Zinder  to  Kukawa,  we  had  only  a few  moments 
allowed  for  conversation  and  the  exchange  of  compli- 
ments, when  we  separated  in  opposite  directions,  never 
to  meet  again, — my  fate  carrying  me  westward,  while 
he  was  soon  to  succumb  to  the  efiects  of  the  climate 
of  Negroland. 

Three  miles  further  on,  turning  a little  more  south- 
ward from  our  westerly  direction,  we  reached  the 
town  of  G4shiya,  once  a strong  place  and  surrounded 
by  a clay  wall,  but  at  present  in  a state  of  great 
decay,  although  it  is  still  tolerably  peopled,  the 
groups  of  conical  huts  being  separated  by  fences  of 
matting  into  several  quarters.  Here  we  encamped 
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on  the  north  side,  near  a fine  tamarind  tree,  where 
millet  was  grown  to  a great  extent.  The  south  and 
west  sides  were  surrounded  by  an  extensive  swamp  or 
swampy  watercourse  fed  by  the  komddugu,  and,  with 
its  dense  forest,  affording  to  the  inhabitants  a safe  re- 
treat in  case  of  an  attack  from  their  enemies.  All  the 
towns  of  the  Bedde  are  situated  in  similar  positions ; 
and  hence  the  precarious,  allegiance  of  the  people 
(who  indulge  in  rapacious  habits)  to  the  ruler  of 
Bdrnu.  The  inhabitants  of  Geshiya*,  indeed,  have 
very  thievish  propensities ; and  as  we  had  neglected 
to  fire  a few  shots  in  the  evening,  a couple  of 
daring  men  succeeded,  during  the  night,  in  carrying 
away  the  woollen  blanket  in  which  my  companion  the 
Mejebri  merchant  'AH  el  A'geren  was  sleeping  at  the 
side  of  his  horse.  Although  he  was  a man  of  hardi- 
hood and  experience,  he  was  dragged  or  carried  along 
to  a considerable  distance,  until  he  was  forced  to  let 
go  his  blanket ; and,  threatening  him  with  their  spear 
in  case  he  should  cry  out,  they  managed  this  affair 
so  cleverly  and  with  such  dispatch,  that  they  were  off 
in  the  dark  before  we  were  up  to  pursue  them.  It  was 
a pity  that  these  daring  rascals  escaped  with  their  spoil ; 
but  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  depredations  of 

* The  billama,  or  mayor,  of  this  town,  who  has  subjected  him- 
self to  the  authority  of  Bornu,  bears  the  title  “ Mai  'Omar  Bed- 
dema.”  Fititi,  the  residence  of  the  chief  Babyshe,  or  Babudji,  and 
the  chief  town  of  Bedde,  lies  a short  day’s  march  from  here  S.S.W. 
I have  more  materials  of  itineraries  traversing  this  region  ; but 
they  are  too  indistinct  with  regard  to  direction  to  be  used  for 
a topographical  sketch  of  the  country. 
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this  kind,  we  fired  several  shots,  and,  with  a large 
accordion,,  upon  which  I played  the  rest  of  the  night,  I 
frightened  the  people  to  such  a degree,  that  they 
thought  every  moment  we  were  about  to  ransack 
the  town. 

Thursday,  Keeping  along  the  north-eastern  border  of 
December  9th.  swamp,  through  a fine  country  where 
the  tamarind  and  monkey-bread  tree  were  often  inter- 
laced, as  I have  repeatedly  observed  to  be  the  case  with 
these  species  of  trees,  we  reached,  after  a march  of 
about  three  miles,  the  town  of  Gesma,  which  is  girt  and 


defended  by  the  swamp  on  the  south  and  east  sides, 
the  wall  being  distinguished  by  the  irregularity  of  its 
pinnacles,  if  pinnacles  they  may  be  called,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  The  inhabi- 
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tants,  clad  in  nothing  but  a leather  apron,  were  busy 
carrying  clay  from  the  adjacent  swamp,  in  order  to 
repair  the  wall,  which,  however,  on  the  west  side,  was 
in  excellent  condition. 

Close  to  this  town  I observed  the  first  riini,  or  silk- 
cotton  tree,  which  in  B6rnu  Proper  is  entirely  want- 
ing; and  as  we  proceeded  through  the  fine  open 
country,  numerous  species  of  trees  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  Hausa  became  visible,  and  seemed  to  greet 
me  as  old  acquaintances.  I was  heartily  glad  that 
I had  left  the  monotonous  plains  of  Bdrnu  once 
more  behind  me,  and  had  reached  the  more  favoured 
and  diversified  districts  of  this  fine  country.  Small 
channels  intersected  the  country  in  every  direction ; 
and  immense  fishing-baskets  were  lying  in  some  of 
them,  apparently  in  order  to  catch  the  fish  which, 
during  the  period  of  the  inundation,  are  carried 
down  by  the  river.  But  the  great  humidity  of  this 
district  made  it  swarm  with  ants,  whose  immense  and 
thickly-scattered  hills,  together  with  the  diim  bush, 
filled  out  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  larger 
specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Having  then  crossed  a tract  of  denser  forest,  we 
entered  upon  deep  sandy  soil,  where  the  kuka  became 
the  sole  tree,  excluding  almost  every  other  kind,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  tamarinds,  for  whose  company, 
as  I have  observed,  the  monkey-bread  tree  seems  to 
have  a decided  predilection. 

Thus  we  reached  Donari,  formerly  a considerable 
place  of  the  Manga,  and  surrounded  with  a low 
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rampart  of  earth,  but  at  present  greatly  reduced,  the 
inhabited  quarter  occupying  only  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  area  thus  inclosed.  But  a good  many 
cattle  were  to  be  seen,  and,  lying  just  in  the  shade  of 
the  majestic  monkey-bread  trees  which  mark  the  place, 
afforded  a cheerful  sight.  This  was  the  residence  of 
the  B6rnu  officer  A'dama,  who  had  accompanied  me 
from  Borzari,  and  who  the  previous  day  had  gone  on 
in  advance  to  pass  the  night  here.  But  having  once 
made  it  a rule  to  encamp  in  the  open  country,  I 
preferred  the  large  though  leafless  trunk  of  a kiika 
at  a short  distance  from  the  eastern  gate,  to  a cool 
shed  inside  the  town ; and  the  heat  was  by  no  means 
oppressive,  a cool  wind  blowing  the  whole  day. 

We  exchanged  the  domain  of  the  raon- 

° December  lOtli. 

key-bread  tree  for  that  of  the  dum  palm, 
by  giving  to  our  course  a north-westerly  direc- 
tion towards  Zurrikulo,  the  queen  of  the  region  of  diim 
palms  and  the  residence  of  the  hospitable  Kashella 
Said  *,  passing  at  some  distance  on  our  way  a com- 
fortable and  populous  little  place,  surrounded  with  a 
stockade,  and  bearing  the  attractive  name  of  Kechi- 
diiniya,  “ the  sweetness  of  the  world,”  where  a little 
market  was  held,  to  which  people  were  flocking  from 
all  sides,  male  and  female,  with  sour  milk,  ground- 
nuts, grain,  earthen  pots,  young  cattle,  and  sheep. 


* His  province  comprises  the  following  villages  : — Chando, 
Giro,  Ghasrmari,  Kellerl,  Gabchari,  Bilaljawa,  Nkibuda,  Lawandi, 
Dalari,  Keri-zeman,  Kabi,  Grema  Dalarf. 
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In  Zurrikulo  I fell  into  my  former  route,  which  I 
had  followed  in  the  opposite  direction  in  March  1851, 
and,  crossing  the  northern  branch  of  the  komddugu, 
which  at  present  was  two  feet  and  a half  deep,  and 
following  almost  the  same  road,  encamped  the  next 
day  in  Shecheri,  the  first  village  of  the  district  of 
Biindi. 


I 
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THE  MOUNTAINOUS  TERRITORY  OF  Mt^NIYO,  AND  ITS  GOVERNOR. 

In  Shecheri  I left  my  former  route, 

December  12th.  i i i r t 

which  would  have  taken  me  to  hJundi 
and  Mashena,  and  followed  a N.N.W.  direction, 
towards  the  mountainous  province  of  Miiniyd,  which 
before  the  time  of  our  expedition  was  entirely  un- 
known. Passing  through  the  district  of  Chejessemo, 
to  which  Shecheri  belongs,  we  entered  a forest  where 
the  kiisulu  or  magaria  *,  with  its  small  berries,  was 
very  common,  the  ground  being  covered  with  tall 
jungle.  We  then  reached  the  town  of  Ngarruwa, 
surrounded  with  a clay  wall  in  decay,  and  here 
watered  our  animals.  The  wells  were  ten  fathoms 
deep ; and  crowds  of  boys  and  girls  were  busy  drawing 
water  from  two  other  richer  wells  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  place.  The  path  was  also  frequented 
by  numbers  of  people  who  were  carrying  the  harvest 
into  the  town,  in  nets  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
diirn  palm,  and  borne  on  the  backs  of  oxen.  Further 
on,  forest  and  cultivated  ground  alternated ; and 
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leaving  a rocky  mound  called  Miva,  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  north-western  hilly  portion  of  the 
Manga  country  on  our  right,  we  reached,  after  a 
good  march  of  altogether  about  twenty-two  miles, 
the  rich  well  of  Berb4ruwa,  a small  miserable  hamlet 
which  lies  at  a short  distance  to  the  west. 

The  well,  however,  which  was  scarcely  a fathom  in 
depth,  was  surrounded  by  six  fine  wide-spreading 
tamarind  trees  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
and  atforded  quite  a pleasant  resting-place.  The 
well  is  important  as  a station  for  travellers,  while  the 
hamlet  is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  possess  a single 
cow  or  goat.  It  still  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
ghaladima,  who  about  thirty  years  ago  had  a ca- 
ravan of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  Arabs  exterminated 
in  this  neighbourhood,  when  Mukni,  the  then  ruler  of 
Fezzan  and  one  of  the  greatest  slave-hunters  of  the 
time,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Komadugu  Waiibe. 
Sheikh  'Omdr  also,  when  on  his  expedition  against 
Zinder  in  order  to  subjugate  the  rebellious  governor 
of  that  town  (Ibrahim  or  Ibram),  encamped  on  this 
spot.  The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  well 
was  66°. 

On  inquiring  to-day  for  the  small  territory  of 
Auydk  or  Nkizam,  the  situation  as  well  as  the  name 
of  which  had  been  erroneously  given  by  former  tra- 
vellers, I learned  that  it  is  situated  between  Khadeja 
and  Gumrael,  and  that  it  comprises  the  following 
places : Tdshina,  U'nik,  Shdgatd,  Shibiyay,  Belangu, 
Badda,  Kdmeri,  Sdngolom,  Melebetiye  and  U'mari. 
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Monday,  band  of  petty  native  traders  or  dan- 

December  13th.  garunfu,  wlio  Carried  their  merchandise 
on  their  heads,  here  joined  our  party.  Their  mer- 
chandise consisted  of  cotton,  which  they  had  bought 
in  Diggera,  and  were  carrying  to  Sulleri,  the  market 
of  Miiniyd,  where  cotton  is  dear.  While  proceeding 
onwards,  we  met  another  party  of  native  traders  from 
Chelugiwd,  laden  with  earthenware.  In  the  forest 
which  we  then  entered,  with  undulating  ground,  the 
kardge  was  the  predominant  tree.  Further  on  the 
road  divided ; and  while  I took  the  western  one,  which 
led  me  to  Yamiyd,  my  people,  mistaking  a sign  which 
some  other  persons  had  laid  across  the  path  as  if  made 
by  myself,  took  the  easterly  one  to  Cheliigiwd,  where 
M41e,  the  lord  of  this  little  estate,  resided,  so  that  it 
was  some  time  before  I was  joined  by  my  party. 

The  well  (which,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this 
district,  lies  at  the  foot  of  a granite  mount,  where  the 
moisture  collects)  in  the  afternoon  presented  an  inter- 
esting scene,  a herd  of  about  120  head  of  fine  cattle 
being  watered  here  ; and  it  was  the  more  interesting, 
as  the  herdsmen  were  Felldta,  or  Fulbe,  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Hirlege.  The  well  measured  two  fathoms  in 
depth ; and  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  80°  at 
1.20  P.M.,  while  that  of  the  air  was  84°.^ 

Tuesday,  After  a march  of  about  six  miles  through 
December  14th.  ^ couutry.  Occasionally  diversified  by 
a rocky  eminence  and  adorned  here  and  there  by  fine 
tamarind  trees,  we  reached  Sulleri,  a considerable 
place  consisting  of  several  detached  hamlets,  where 
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the  most  important  market  in  the  territory  of  Mii-  * 
niy6  is  held  every  Friday.  The  place  contains  about 
5000  inhabitants,  and  was  enlivened  at  the  time  by 
a considerable  herd  of  cattle.  Millet  is  grown  to  a 
great  extent,  although  dum  bush  or  ngille,  with  its 
obstructing  roots,  renders  a great  portion  of  the  soil 
unfit  for  cultivation,  and  scarcely  any  cotton  at  all 
is  raised,  so  that  this  forms  an  important  article  of 
importation.  Towards  the  south  lies  another  place, 
called  Deggerari,  and  to  the  south-west  a third  one, 
called  Dugura.  Granitic  eminences  dotted  the  whole 
country ; but  the  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere 
did  not  allow  me  to  distinguish  clearly  the  more 
distant  hills. 

Proceeding  in  a north-westerly  direction  through 
this  hilly  country,  and  leaving  at  a short  distance 
on  our  right  a higher  eminence,  at  the  western  foot 
of  which  the  village  of  New  Biine  is  situated,  we 
descended  considerably  into  a hollow  of  clayey  soil 
of  a most  peculiar  character.  For  all  of  a sudden 
an  isolated  date  palm  started  up  on  our  right,  while 
on  our  left  the  unwonted  aspect  of  a tall  slender 
gdnda,  or  Erica  Papaya,  attracted  our  attention,  the 
intermediate  ground  being  occupied  by  a rich  plan- 
tation of  cotton.  Suddenly  a large  “ sirge  ” or  lake 
of  natron  of  snowy  whiteness,  extending  from  the  foot 
of  the  height  which  towers  over  Biine,  approached 
on  our  right,  — the  rich  vegetation  which  girded  its 
border,  along  which  the  path  led,  forming  a very 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the  “ sirge  ” ; 
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for  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  basin,  which  at  present 
did  not  contain  a drop  of  water,  was  formed  of  na- 
tron, while  people  were  busy  digging  saltpetre,  from 
pits  about  six  feet  deep  and  one  foot  and  a half  in 
diameter,  on  its  very  border.  A short  distance  off, 
fresh  water  is  to  be  found  close  under  the  surface, 
giving  life  to  the  vegetation,  which  bears  a character 
so  entirely  new  in  this  district ; and  I gazed  with 
delight  on  the  rich  scenery  around,  which  presented 
such  a remarkable  contrast  to  the  monotonous  plains 
of  Bdrnu.  Wide-spreading  tamarind  trees  shaded 
large  tracts  of  ground,  while  detached  date  palms, 
few  and  far  between,  raised  their  feathery  foliage 
like  a fan  over  the  surrounding  country.  The 
ground  was  clothed,  besides,  with  “ retem,”  or  broom, 
and  diirn  bush,  with  the  Tamarix  gallica^  or  “ tarfa,” 
which  I scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  other 
spot  during  the  whole  of  my  travels  in  Negroland. 

Ascending  from  the  clayey  soil  on  a sandy  bottom, 
we  reached  the  western  foot  of  the  eminence  of  Old 
Biine,  which  is  built  in  a recess  of  the  rocky  cliffs 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  mount.  But  the  village, 
which  has  already  suffered  greatly  by  the  foundation 
of  New  Biine  at  so  short  a distance,  and  which 
is  important  only  as  the  residence  of  Yegiiddi,  the 
eldest  son  of  Miiniydma,  had  been  almost  destroyed 
some  time  before  by  a great  conflagration,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clay  dwelling  of  the  governor,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  It  was  just  rebuilding, — only 
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the  dendal  ( or  principal  street)  being  as  yet  fit  for 
habitation,  while  the  rest  of  the  place  wore  a very 
cheerless  aspect. 

Returning,  therefore,  a few  hundred  yards  in  the 
direction  from  whence  I had  come,  I chose  my  camping- 
ground  on  an  eminence  at  the  side  of  the  path  shaded 
by  a majestic  tamarind  tree,  and  affording  an  open  pros- 
pect over  the  characteristic  landscape  in  the  bottom 
of  the  irregular  vale.  Here  I spent  the  whole  after- 
noon enjoying  this  pleasant  panorama,  of  which  1 
made  a sketch  which  has  been  represented  in  the 
plate  opposite.  I had  now  been  suffering  for  the 
last  two  months  from  sore  legs,  which  did  not  al- 
low me  to  rove  about  at  pleasure ; otherwise  I would 
gladly  have  accompanied  my  companion  'All  el  A'ge- 
ren  on  a visit  to  his  friend  Bashd  Bu-Khalum,  a 
relative  of  that  Bu-Khalum  who  accompanied  Den- 
ham and  Clapperton.  At  this  time  he  was  residing 
in  New  Biine,  where  he  had  lately  lost,  by  another 
conflagration,  almost  the  whole  of  his  property,  in- 
cluding eight  female  slaves,  who  were  burnt  to  death 
while  fettered  in  a hut.  As  conflagrations  are  very 
common  all  over  Negroland,  especially  in  the  dry 
season,  a traveller  must  be  extremely  careful  in  con- 
fiding his  property  to  these  frail  dwellings,  and  he 
would  do  well  to  avoid  them  entirely. 

A cold  northerly  wind,  which  blew  in  the  Wednesday, 
morning,  made  us  feel  very  chilly  in  our  i>ecemberi5th. 
open  and  elevated  encampment,  so  that  it  was  rather 
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late  when  we  set  out,  changing  now  our  course 
entirely,  from  a north-westerly  into  a north  north- 
easterly direction.  The  whole  neighbourhood  was 
enveloped  in  a thick  fog.  The  country,  after  we  had 
passed  the  mountain  B6ro,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  village  Bdrmari,  became  rather  mountainous.  The 
path  wound  along  through  a succession  of  irregular 
glens  and  dells,  surrounded  by  several  more  or  less 
detached  rocky  eminences,  all  of  which  were  clothed 
with  bush.  The  bottom  of  the  valleys,  which  con- 
sisted mostly  of  sand,  seemed  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  sorghum.  We  passed  a large  store 
of  grain,  where  the  people  were  busy  pounding  or 
threshing  the  harvested  corn. 

In  many  places,  however,  the  ground  was  inter- 
sected by  numerous  holes  of  the  fenek  or  Megalotis ; 
and  at  times  clay  took  the  place  of  the  sandy  soil. 
Numerous  herds  of  camels  enlivened  the  landscape, 
all  of  which  belonged,  not  to  the  present  owners  of 
the  country,  but  to  the  Tawarek,  the  friends  and 
companions  of  the  people  of  Miisa,  who  had  lately 
made  a foray  on  a grand  scale  into  this  very 
province. 

We  encamped  at  length,  after  a march  of  about 
thirteen  miles,  near  the  second  well  of  Siiwa-Koldl- 
luwa,  which  was  two  fathoms  in  depth,  and,  unlike 
the  first  well,  contained  a good  quantity  of  Avater. 

The  scenery  had  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it ; 
but  it  exhibited  a cheerful,  homely  character,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  by  hills,  and  enlivened  by  herds  of 
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camels,  horses,,  and  cattle,  which  towards  evening 
gathered  round  the  well  to  be  watered  ; and  the  cha- 
racter of  peace  and  repose  which  it  exhibited  induced 
me  to  make  a sketch  of  it. 

Among  the  animals  there  were  some  excellent  she- 
camels,  which,  as  evening  advanced,  were  crying  and 
eagerly  looking  out  for  their  young  ones,  that  had 
been  left  in  the  surrounding  villages.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  treated  us  hospitably,  seemed  to  be  tolerably 
well  off;  and  the  feasting  in  my  little  encampment 
continued  almost  the  whole  night  long. 

With  the  greater  eagerness  we  started  Thursday, 
early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  reach  the 
capital  of  this  little  hilly  country,  which  forms  a very 
sharp  wedge  or  triangle  of  considerable  length,  pro- 
jecting from  the  heart  of  Negroland  towards  the  border 
of  the  desert,  and  exhibiting  fixed  settlements  and  a 
tolerably  well-arranged  government,  in  contrast  to 
the  turbulent  districts  of  nomadic  encampments. 
Our  direction  mean v\^hile  remained  the  same  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  being  mostly  a north-easterly  one. 
The  situation  of  this  province,  as  laid  down  from  my 
route  upon  the  map,  seems  very  remarkable ; but  we 
must  not  forget  that  in  ancient  times,  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  empire  of  B6rnu,  the  whole 
country  between  this  advanced  spur  and  Kanem 
formed  populous  provinces  subjected  to  the  same 
government,  and  that  it  is  only  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  that,  the  Berbers  or  Tawarek  having 
politically  separated  entirely  from  the  Kamiri,  the 
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whole  eastern  part  of  these  northern  provinces  has 
been  laid  waste  and  depopulated,  while  the  energetic 
rulers  of  the  province  of  Miiniyd  have  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  defending  their  little  territory,  but  have 
even  extended  it  in  a certain  degree,  encroaching 
little  by  little  upon  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Diggera,  a tribe  of  the  Tawdrek,  whom  I have  men- 
tioned on  a former  occasion.* 

The  country  in  general  preserved  the  same  cha- 
racter as  on  the  previous  day, — the  narrow  vales  and 
glens  inclosed  by  the  granitic- eminences  being  well 
cultivated,  and  studded  with  small  hamlets,  in  some 
of  which  the  huts  approached  the  architecture  usual 
in  Kdnem.  Several  troops  of  natives  met  us  on  the 
road,  with  pack-oxen,  over  the  backs  of  which  large 
baskets  were  thrown  by  means  of  a sort  of  network ; 
they  were  returning  from  the  capital,  having  delivered 
their  quota  of  the  ashiir  or  “ kiingona  mdibe.”  The 
system  of  tax-paying  in  these  western  provinces  is 
very  different  from  that  usual  in  B6rnu  Proper,  as  I 
shall  soon  have  another  opportunity  of  relating. 

After  a march  of  about  six  miles,  an  isolated  date 
palm  announced  a different  region,  and  a little  fur- 
ther on  we  entered  the  valley  of  Tungure,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  adorned  with  a fine  plantation 
of  cotton,  besides  a grove  of  about  two  hundred  date 
palms.  Having  traversed  this  valley  where  the  road 
leads  to  Billa  Mallem  Gargebe,  we  entered  a thicket 
of  mimosas,  while  the  eminences  assumed  a rounder 
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shape.  The  country  then  became  gradually  more 
open,  scarcely  a single  tree  being  met  with,  and  we 
obtained  a distant  view  of  Giire,  situated  at  the 
southern  foot  and  on  the  lower  slope  of  a rocky 
eminence,  when  we  began  to  descend  considerably 
along  the  shelving  ground  of  the  expansive  plain  laid 
out  in  stubble-fields,  with  here  and  there  a few  trees, 
and  intersected  by  several  large  and  deep  ravines. 

Having  first  inspected  the  site  of  the  town,  I chose 
my  camping-ground  in  a small  recess  of  the  sandy 


downs  which  border  the  south  side  of  a concavity  or 
dell  surrounding  the  town  on  this  side,  and  laid  out 
in  small  kitchen -gardens  and  cotton  plantations  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut ; for,  notwith- 
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standing  the  entreaties  of  the  governor,  I did  not  like 
to  take  up  my  quarters  inside,  the  place. 

In  the  evening,  I received  a visit  from  Yusuf 
Mukni,  the  late  Mr.  Richardson’s  interpreter,  who 
at  present  had  turned  merchant,  and,  having  sold 
several  articles  to  Muniydma  the  governor  of  the 
country,  had  been  waiting  here  three  months  for  pay- 
ment. He  was  very  amiable  on  this  occasion,  and 
apparently  was  not  indisposed  to  accompany  me  to 
Sdkoto,  if  I had  chosen  to  make  him  an  offer;  but 
I knew  his  character  too  well,  and  feared  rather 
than  liked  him.  He  gave  me  a faithful  account  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Muniydma,  who,  he  said,  was  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  1500  horsemen,  and  from  8000 
to  10,000  archers,  while  his  revenues  amounted  to 
30,000,000  of  shells,  equivalent,  according  to  the 
standard  of  this  place,  to  10,000  Spanish  dollars, 
besides  a large  tribute  in  corn,  equal  to  the  tenth 
part,  or  ashfir,  which,  in  all  the  provinces  of  B6rnu 
north-west  of  the  komddugu,  in  consequence  of  the 
governors  of  these  territories  having  preserved  their 
independence  against  the  Fulbe  or  Fellfita,  belongs  to 
them,  and  not  to  the  sovereign  lord,  who  resides  in 
Kiikawa.  Each  full-grown  male  inhabitant  of  the 
province  has  to  pay  annually  1000  shells  for  himself, 
and,  if  he  possess  cattle,  for  every  pack-ox  1000  shells 
more,  and  for  every  slave  2000. 

I had  heard  a great  deal  about  the  debts  of  this 
governor  ; but  I learned,  on  further  inquiry,  that  they 
only  pressed  heavily  upon  him  this  year,  when  the 
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revenues  of  his  province  were  greatly  reduced  by  the 
inroad  of  the  Tawdrek  of  which  I have  spoken  before. 
As  a specimen  of  his  style  of  life,  I may  mention  that 
he  had  recently  bought  a horse  of  Tarkiye  breed  for 
700,000  shells,  — a very  high  price  in  this  country, 
equal  to  about  50^.  sterling. 

Having  got  ready  my  presents  for  the  Friday, 
governor,  I went  to  pay  him  a visit ; and  December  i7th. 
while  waiting  in  the  inner  courtyard,  I had  sufficient 
leisure  to  admire  the  solid  and  well-ornamented  style 
of  building  which  his  palace  exhibited,  and  which 
almost  cast  into  the  shade  the  frail  architectural 
monuments  of  the  capital.  I was  then  conducted 
into  a stately  but  rather  sombre  audience-hall,  where 
the  governor  was  sitting  on  a divan  of  clay,  clad  in 
a blue  bernus,  and  surrounded  by  a great  number  of 
people  whom  curiosity  had  brought  thither.  Having 
exchanged  with  him  the  usual  compliments,  I told 
him  that,  as  Mr.  Richardson  had  paid  him  a visit  on 
his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  on  his  way  from 
the  north  to  Kiikawa,  it  had  also  been  my  desire, 
before  leaving  B6rnu  for  the  western  tribes,  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him  as  the  most  noble,  powerful,  and 
intelligent  governor  of  the  country,  — - it  being  our 
earnest  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  more  especially  with  those  so 
remarkably  distinguished  as  was  his  family.  He  re- 
ceived my  address  with  great  kindness,  and  appeared 
much  flattered  by  it. 

The  number  of  people  present  on  this  occasion  was 
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SO  great,  that  I did  not  enter  into  closer  conversation 
with  the  governor,  the  darkness  of  the  place  not 
allowing  me  to  distinguish  his  features.  I had, 
however,  a better  opportunity  of  observing  his  almost 
European  cast  of  countenance  when  I paid  him  an- 
other visit,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  firing 
my  six-barrelled  revolver  before  his  eyes.  On  this 
occasion  he  did  me  the  honour  of  putting  on  the  white 
helfili  bernus  which  had  constituted  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  my  present,  and  which  he  esteemed  very  highly, 
as  most  noble  people  do  in  this  country,  while  the 
common  chief  values  more  highly  a dress  of  showy 
colours.  The  white  half-silk  bernus  looked  very  well, 
especially  as  he  wore  underneath  it  a red  cloth  kaftan. 

The  real  name  of  the  governor  is  Kdso,  Muniydma 
being,  as  I have  stated  on  a former  occasion^,  nothing 
but  a general  title,  meaning  the  governor  of  Muniyd, 
which,  in  the  old  division  of  the  vast  empire  of  B6rnu, 
formed  part  of  the  Yeri.  In  the  present  reduced 
state  of  the  kingdom  of  B6rnu,  he  was  the  most 
powerful  and  respectable  of  the  governors,  and,  by 
his  personal  dignity  had  more  the  appearance  of  a 
prince  than  almost  any  other  chief  whom  I saw  in 
Negroland.  Besides  making  himself  respected  by 
his  intelligence  and  just  conduct,  he  has  succeeded 
in  spreading  a sort  of  mystery  round  his  daily  life, 
which  enhanced  his  authority.  The  people  assured 
me  that  nobody  ever  saw  him  eating.  But,  as  far  as 
I had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  even  his  family 
* See  Vol.  II.  p.  192. 
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harboured  that  jealousy  and  want  of  confidence  which 
undermines  the  wellbeing  of  so  many  princely  house- 
holds based  on  polygamy. 

K6so  at  that  time  was  a man  of  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and,  unfortunately,  died  shortly  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1854.  He  had  displayed  a great  deal  of 
energy  on  several  occasions.  It  was  he  who  had 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  of  this  province 
from  Bune  to  Giire,  having  conquered  (or  probably 
only  reconquered)  this  territory  from  the  Diggera, 
the  Taw^rek  tribe  formerly  scattered  over  a great 
part  of  Hdusa.  But  notwithstanding  his  own  ener- 
getic character,  he  had  manifested  his  faithfulness  to 
his  sovereign  lord  in  Kukawa  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
road of  the  Waddy,  when  Serki  Ibram,  the  governor 
of  Zmder,  not  only  declared  himself  independent,  but 
even  demanded  homage  from  the  neighbouring  vassals 
of  the  B6rnu  empire,  and,  when  such  was  denied  him, 
marched  against  Miiniydma,  but  was  beaten  near  the 
town  of  Wiishek.  Such  faithful  adherence  to  the  new 
dynasty  of  the  KAnemiyin  in  Kukawa  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  this  man,  as  the  ruling  family  of  Miini- 
y6ma  seems  to  have  been  of  ancient  standing,  and  it 
was  an  ancestor  of  K6so,  of  the  name  of  Serriyo,  who 
once  conquered  the  strong  town  of  Ddura,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Hdusa  states. 

But  notwithstanding  the  more  noble  disposition 
which  certainly  distinguished  this  man  from  most  of 
his  colleagues,  here  also  the  misery  connected  with  the 
horrors  of  slave-hunting  and  the  slave-trade  was  very 
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palpable.  For,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  pay  his  debts, 
he  was  just  then  about  to  undertake  a foray  against 

one  of  the  towns  of  the  Diggera,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  behaved  in  a friendly  manner  towards  the 
Tawdrek  during  their  recent  inroad ; and  he  begged 
me,  very  urgently,  to  stay  until  his  return  from  the 
foray.  But  as  I did  not  want  anything  from  him, 
and  as  the  road  before  me  was  a long  one,  I preferred 
pursuing  my  journey,  taking  care,  however,  to  obtain 
information  from  him,  and  from  the  principal  men  in 
his  company,  respecting  those  localities  of  the  pro- 
vince which  most  deserved  my  attention. 

K6so  departed,  with  his  troop  in  several  small  de- 
tachments, about  noon  on  the  18th,  the  signal  for 
starting  not  being  made  with  a drum,  as  is  usual 
in  B6rnu,  but  with  an  iron  instrument  which  dates 
from  the  old  pagan  times,  and  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Musgu.  It  was  also  very  characteristic,  that 
during  his  absence  the  lieutenant-governorship  was 
exercised  by  the  mdgird,  or  the  mother  of  the  go- 
vernor, who  was  said  to  have  ruled  on  former  oc- 
casions in  a very  energetic  manner,  punishing  all 
the  inhabitants,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had 
remained  behind.  Before  setting  out,  however,  on 
his  foray,  the  governor  sent  me  a camel  as  a pre- 
sent, which,  although  it  was  not  a first-rate  one,  and 
was  knocked  up  before  I reached  Kdtsena,  neverthe- 
less proved  of  some  use  for  a few  days.  I presume 
that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  given  me  a 
better  animal,  and  that  his  design  had  only  been  frus- 
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trated  by  some  selfish  people.  He  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  purchase  from  me  a pair  of  Arab  pistols ; 
but  although  I possessed  three  beautifully-ornamented 
pairs,  I wanted  them  myself  as  presents  for  other 
chiefs  on  my  further  march,  and  therefore  could  not 
gratify  his  wish.  During  my  stay  here  he  treated 
me  very  hospitably,  sending  me,  besides  numerous 
dishes  of  prepared  food,  two  fat  sheep  as  a present. 

Giire,  the  present  residence  of  Muniydma,  lies  on 
the  southern  slope  of  a rocky  eminence,  and  is  sepa- 
rated, by  irregular  ground,  into  several  detached 
portions  containing,  altogether,  a population  of  about 
8000  inhabitants.  In  former  years  it  was  more 
spacious;  and  its  circumference  had  only  been  lessened 
a short  time  before  my  arrival,  in  order  to  insure 
greater  security.  But  it  is  only  surrounded  with  a 
single,  and  in  some  places  a double,  fence  or  stockade, 
the  south-western  corner,  which  is  most  exposed  to 
an  attack,  being  protected  in  a curious  way,  by  a 
labyrinth  of  fences,  including  a number  of  cotton- 
grounds  and  kitchen-gardens.*  But  although  in  this 

* I here  give  a list  of  the  towns  and  more  important  villages 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Muniyd : — Gure,  the  present  capital, 
conquered  from  the  Diggera  by  Koso  the  present  governor ; Bune, 
the  old  capital ; New  Bune  ; Sulleri,  the  chief  market-place  ; Wu- 
shek;  Gabana  ; Sangaya;  Meza;  Gertegene  ; Mazamni ; Mastata; 
Keleno  ; Kizammana  ; Dellakori ; Bobit,  W.  of  Old  Bune  ; Birni- 
n-Gammachak  or  Chechega,  the  oldest  possession  of  the  Mu- 
niydmas ; Gabu,  inhabited  besides  by  Manga,  also  by  Kanuri 
and  Fulbe  ; Bratawa  ; Kdlori ; two  places  called  Gediyd  ; Kabara; 
Fasti  ; Chagamo  ; Merer! ; Ngamari;  Berderi ; Wddo;  Dudemeri; 
Yebal ; Derikwa  ; Kalaliwa  ; Chando  ; Wurme  ; Masoda  ; Fusam 
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manner  the  town  is  only  very  insufficiently  protected 
against  a serious  attack,  the  inhabitants  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  rocky  cone  rising  over  their  heads, 
where  they  might  certainly  retire  in  such  a case. 

Sunday,  I 1©^  Giirc,  Continuing  my  march  towards 
December  19th.  binder  not  along  the  most  direct  road, 
but  with  the  intention  of  visiting  those  localities 
which  were  likely  to  present  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures. I therefore  kept  first  in  a westerly  direction, 
passing  through  a mountainous  district,  and  further 
on  through  more  open  country,  with  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Wushek,  a place  which  had  been  mentioned 
to  me  as  peculiarly  interesting.  The  situation  of  the 
place  has  something  (as  the  plate  a few  pages  further 
on,  as  well  as  the  woodcut,  will  show)  very  peculiar 
about  it — a mixture  of  fertility  and  aridity,  of  culti- 
vation and  desolation,  of  industry  and  neglect— being 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  foot  of  a mountain - 
range,  and  separated  from  it  by  a barren  tract,  while  on 

ghana  ; Bermarili : three  places  called  Kadalebbuwa ; two  places 
Maja  ; Changa,  with  a market  every  Wednesday  ; Hogomari ; 
Ginuwa  ; Umorari ; Maiganari ; Falam  ; three  places  Koldlluwa  ; 
Donari  ; Gaso  ; Onjol ; Wonji ; Aladari  ; Gremari  ; U'duwa ; 
Koigdam  ; Bituwa  ; Kureri  ; Woriram  ; Sheddiga  ; Ngamda  ; 
Boggosuwa  ; Sha  ; Brada  ; Garekkhi ; Madara  ; Gergeriwa  ; 
Sassudari ; Gasaba ; Maya;  Lassori;  Shut;  Aura;  Ganakta ; 
Maye  ; Kelle  ; Aidambe ; Feram  ; Hugadebbuwa ; two  places 
Felladari;  Yemmeri;  Dugeri;  Bugu;  Ngoliwa ; Termuwa;  Guro- 
guda  ; U'rowa  ; Garruwa  ; Farram  ; Hosomawaro  ; Shishuwa  ; 
Kangarruwa  ; Bobot ; M'allem  Madori ; Daurduwa ; Deriguwa  ; 
Gujambo  ; Warimi;  Gajemmi ; Inyom  ; Tserruwa;  Mallemri ; 

• Karbo  ; Ariwaul ; Dini,  and  others. 
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the  site  itself  the  moisture  percolates  in  several  small 
dells  and  hollows ; and  thus,  besides  a good  crop  of 
wheat,  several  small  groves  of  date  trees  are  produced. 
The  largest  of  these  groves,  skirting  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  contains  about  800  trees,  while  a little 
further  east  another  dell  winds  along,  containing 
about  200  palms,  and,  joining  the  former,  to  the 
north  of  the  village,  widens  to  a more  open  ground 
richly  overgrown  with  tamarind  trees,  which  are  en- 
twined with  creepers  and  clad  with  herbage.  This 
grove,  which  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  place,  exhibits  a very  pleasant  aspect.  Several 
ponds  are  formed  here ; and  abundance  of  water  is 
found  in  holes  from  a foot  to  two  feet  in  depth. 

Going  round  this  depression,  I entered  the  town 
from  the  north-east  quarter,  and  here  found  a large 
open  space  laid  out  in  fields  of  wheat,  kitchen-gardens, 
with  onions,  and  cotton-grounds,  all  in  different 
stages  of  cultivation : most  of  the  beds  where  wheat 
was  grown  were  just  being  laid  out,  the  clods  of  dry 
earth  being  broken  and  the  ground  irrigated,  while 
in  other  places  the  green  stalks  of  the  crop  were 
already  shooting  forth.  The  onions  were  very  closely 
packed  together.  Everywhere  the  fertilizing  element 
was  close  at  hand,  and  palm  trees  were  shooting  up 
in  several  detached  clusters ; but  large  mounds  of 
rubbish  prevented  my  taking  a comprehensive  view 
over  the  whole,  and  the  more  so  as  the  village  is 
separated  into  four  detached  portions  lying  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  and  forming 
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altogether  a circumference  of  about  three  miles,  Avith 
a population  of  from  8000  to  9000  inhabitants.  But 
the  Avhole  is  merely  surrounded  by  a light  fence. 
The  principal  cluster,  or  hamlet,  surrounds  a small 
eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  the  house  of 
the  head  man  or  mayor,  built  of  clay,  and  having 
quite  a commanding  position,  while  at  the  north- 
eastern foot  of  the  hill  a very  picturesque  date  grove 
spreads  out  in  a hollow.  The  ground  being  uneven. 


WUSHEK. 


1.  Principal  hamlet  surrounding  the  dwelling  of  the  billama.  which  is  situated 

2.  Several  smaller  clusters  of  huts. 

3, 4.  Shallow  vales  with  palm  trees. 

6.  Small  depressions  or  cavities  in  the  sandy  soil,  also  with  palm-trees. 

6.  Another  group  of  palm  trees  on  the  border  of  a small  brook  formed  by  a source 
of  living  water. 

the  dwellings,  like  those  in  Giire,  are  mostly  situated 
in  hollows ; and  the  courtyards  present  a new  and 
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characteristic  feature — for  although  the  cottages  them- 
selves are  built  of  reed  and  stalks  of  Negro  corn, 
the  corn-stacks,  far  from  presenting  that  light  and 
perishable  appearance  which  they  exhibit  all  over 
Hdusa,  approach  closely  that  solid  style  of  building 
which  we  have  observed  in  the  Miisgu  country, 
being  built  of  clay,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  ten  feet. 

Wiishek  is  the  principal  place  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  the  whole  western  part  of  Bornu ; and  if 
there  had  been  a market  that  day,  it  would  have 
been  most  profitable  for  me  to  have  provided  myself 
here  with  this  article,  wheat  being  very  essential  for 
me,  as  I had  only  free  servants  at  my  disposal,  who 
would  by  no  means  undertake  the  pounding  and  pre- 
paring of  the  native  corn,  while  a preparation  of  wheat, 
such  as  mohamsa,  can  be  always  kept  ready ; but  the 
market  of  Wiishek  is  only  held  every  Wednesday. 
In  the  whole  of  this  country,  one  hundred  shells,  or 
kiingona,  which  are  estimated  equal  to  one  gdbagd, 
form  the  standard  currency  in  the  market ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  sum  is  not  designated  by  the 
Kainiri  word  “ miye  ” or  “ yero,”  * nor  with  the 
common  Hdusa  word  “ dan,”  but  by  the  name 
“ zango,”  which  is  used  only  in  the  western  parts  of 
Hdusa  and  in  Sdkoto. 

I had  pitched  my  tent  near  the  south-eastern 

* The  Kanuri,  in  order  to  express  “ one  hundred,”  have  relin- 
quished the  expression  of  their  native  idiom,  and  generally  make 
use  of  the  Arab  term  “ miye.” 
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hamlet,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  four,  close  to  the 
spot  where  I had  entered  the  place,  not  being  aware 
of  its  extent ; and  from  here  I made,  in  the  afternoon, 
a sketch  of  the  mountain-range  towards  the  south, 
and  the  dry  shelving  level  bordered  by  the  strip  of 
green  verdure  with  the  palm  trees  in  the  foreground, 
which  is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  In  the 
evening  I was  hospitably  regaled  by  each  of  the  two 
billama  who  govern  the  town,  and  I had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  making  a “ tailor  to  His  Majesty  Miiniydma,” 
who  was  residing  here,  very  happy  by  the  present  of 
a few  large  darning-needles  for  sewing  the  libbedi  or 
wadded  dress  for  the  soldiers. 

Monday,  On  leaving  Wiishek,  we  directed  our 
December  20th.  course  by  the  spur  of  the  mountain-chain 
to  the  south  south-west,  crossing  several  hollows,  one 
of  which  presented  a very  luxuriant  cotton-ground 
carefully  fenced  in  by  the  euphorhiacea  here  called 
mdgard,  which  I have  described  on  a former  occa- 
sion. The  country  in  general  consisted  of  a broken 
sandy  level  clothed  with  tall  reeds.  Leaving  then 
a small  village  of  the  name  of  Gediyd  in  a recess 
of  the  mountains,  we  entered  an  undulating  plain, 
the  prairie  of  N6go,  open  towards  the  west,  but 
bounded  on  the  east  by  an  amphitheatre  of  low  hills, 
and  densely  clothed  with  herbage  and  broom,  to 
which  succeeded  underwood  of  small  mimosas,  and 
further  on,  when  we  approached  the  hills  on  the  other 
side  of  the  plain,  large  clusters  of  “ abisga,”  or  Cap- 
paris  sodata.  Only  here  and  there  traces  of  cultiva- 
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tion  were  to  be  seen.  The  sun  was  very  powerful ; 
and  as  we  marched  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day,  I felt  very  unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
for  a while. 

After  having  traversed  the  plain,  we  again  had  the 
mountain-chain  on  our  left ; and  in  a recess  or  amphi- 
theatre which  is  formed  by  the  eminences,  we  obtained 
a sight  of  Gdbatd,  the  old  residence  of  the  Miiniydma, 
but  at  present  exhibiting  nothing  but  a heap  of  un- 
sightly ruins,  encompassed  towards  the  road  side  by 
a wall  built  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  but  at  present 
entirely  in  decay,  while  in  the  very  angle  of  the  re- 
cess at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  a stone  dwelling  is 
seen,  where  it  was  the  custom,  in  olden  times,  for 
every  ruler  of  the  country,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  to  remain  in  retirement  for  seven  days.  It 
had  been  my  intention  to  visit  this  spot;  but  the 
present  governor  had  urgently  requested  me  to 
abstain  from  such  a profane  undertaking,  the  place 
being  (as  he  said)  haunted  by  spirits : and  my  sudden 
indisposition  prevented  me  from  accomplishing  my 
design.  The  natives  say  that  there  are  caves  leading 
from  the  stone  dwelling  into  the  rock. 

Our  left  being  bordered  by  the  mountain-slope, 
which  is  beautifully  varied,  and  having  on  our  right 
a fine  grove  of  magnificent  trees  and  cultivated  fields, 
we  reached,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  well 
situated  in  a recess  of  the  mountains,  but  had  great 
difficulty  in  choosing  a spot  tolerably  free  from  ants. 
Here  I felt  so  weak  that  I did  not  care  either  about 
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the  ruins  of  Gdbatd  or  anything  else  except  the  most 
profound  repose. 

Tuesday,  The  night  was  very  cold,  and  disagree- 

December  21st.  a heavy  north-easterly  gale  not 

only  bringing  cold,  but  likewise  covering  us  with 
clouds  of  the  feathery  prickle  Pennisetum  distichum ; 
and  we  started  in  a condition  anything  but  cheerful. 
The  mountain-chain  on  our  left  now  receded,  and 
the  country  exhibited  a rich  abundance  of  timber 
and  herbage,  the  forest  being  agreeably  broken  by  a 
large  extent  of  stubble-fields  where  millet  and  beans 
were  grown  ; and  distinguished  among  the  cultivated 
grounds  by  the  appearance  of  a certain  degree  of  in- 
dustry, were  the  fields  of  Ch4gchegd  or  Gdmmachak, 
the  oldest  estate  of  the  family  of  Miiniydma,  which  we 
had  on  our  left.*  In  the  intervening  tracts  of  forest 
the  lim-el-barka  or  kego  {Mimosa  Nilotica)  was  very 
common,  but  it  was  at  present  leafless.  Granite  pro- 
trudes now  and  then ; and  further  on  the  whole 
country  became  clothed  with  retem  or  broom. 

Close  to  the  village  of  Baratdwa,  we  crossed  a nar- 
row but  beautiful  and  regular  vale  adorned  with  the 
finest  tamarind  trees  I ever  saw,  which  were  not  only 
developing  their  domelike  umbrageous  crowns  in 
full  splendour,  but  which  were  the  more  beautiful  as 
the  fruit  was  just  beginning  to  ripen.  Close  to  the 
well  a group  of  slender  diim  palms  were  starting 

* I am  a little  uncertain,  at  present,  whether  this  is  the  old  re- 
sidence, or  the  Gammazak  near  Wushek. 
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forth,  with  their  light  fanlike  foliage,  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  domelike  crowns  of  dark-green  foliage 
which  adorned  the  tamarind  trees.  This  beautiful 
tree  further  on  also  remained  the  greatest  ornament 
to  the  landscape ; but  besides  this  the  kdmor  or  baure 
also  and  other  species  were  observed,  and  the  fan 
palm  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Cattle  and 
camels  enlivened  the  country,  which  presented  the 
appearance  of  one  vast  field,  and  was  dotted  with 
numerous  corn  stacks. 

I had  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  this  day 
to  reach  the  natron  lake  of  Keleno  ; but  I convinced 
myself  that  the  distance  was  too  great,  and,  although 
I reached  the  first  hamlet,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Keleno,  I was  obliged  to  encamp  without  being  able 
to  reach  the  lake.  There  had  been  in  former  times  a 
large  place  of  the  same  name  hereabout ; but  the  in- 
habitants had  dispersed,  and  settled  in  small  detached 
hamlets.  Close  to  our  encampment  there  was  a pond 
of  small  size,  but  of  considerable  depth,  which  seemed 
never  to  dry  up.  It  was  densely  overgrown  with  tall 
papyrus  and  mel4s.  The  core  of  the  root  of  this 
rush  was  used  by  my  young  Shuwa  companion  to 
allay  his  hunger,  but  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
palatable : and  fortunately  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  such  food,  as  we  were  treated  hospitably 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet.  The  baure,  or,  as 
they  are  here  called,  kdmor,  have  generally  a very 
stunted  and  extremely  poor  appearance  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  nothing  at  all  like  that  magnificent  specimen 
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which  I had  seen  on  my  first  approach  to  Suddn,  in 
the  valley  of  B6ghel. 

Wednesday,  The  night  Avas  very  cold,  in  fact  one  of 
December  22nd.  coldest  which  I experienced  on  my 
whole  journey,  the  thermometer  being  only  8°  above 
freezing-point ; but  nevertheless,  there  being  no  wind, 
the  cold  was  less  sensibly  felt,  and  my  servants 
were  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  much  colder  the 
previous  day,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  22° 
more. 

As  the  natron  lake  did  not  lie  in  my  direct  route,  I 
sent  the  greater  part  of  my  people,  together  with  the 
camels,  straight  on  to  Badamuni,  while  I took  only 
my  two  body-guards,  the  Gatrdni  and  the  Shiiwa,  with 
me.  The  country  presented  the  same  appearance  as 
on  the  previous  day ; but  there  was  less  cultivation, 
and  the  dum  palm  gradually  became  predominant. 
In  one  place  there  were  two  isolated  deleb  palms. 
Several  specimens  of  the  Kajilia  were  also  observed. 
The  level  was  broken  by  numerous  hollows,  the  bottom 
being  mostly  covered  with  rank  grass,  and  now  and 
then  even  containing  water.  In  front  of  us,  three  de- 
tached eminences  stretched  out  into  the  plain  from 
north  to  south,  the  natron  lake  being  situated  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  central  eminence,  not  far  from  a 
village  called  Magdjiri.  When  we  had  passed  this 
village,  which  was  full  of  natron,  stored  up  partly  in 
large  piles,  partly  sewn  into  “ takrufa,”  or  matting 
coverings,  we  obtained  a view  of  the  natron  lake,  lying 
before  us  in  the  holloAv  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
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eminence,  with  its  snow-white  surface  girt  all  round 
by  a green  border  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  sky 
was  far  from  clear,  as  is  very  often  the  case  at  this 
season ; and  a high  wind  raised  clouds  of  dust  upon 
the  surface  of  the  lake. 

The  border  of  vegetation  was  formed  by  well-kept 
cotton-grounds,  which  were  just  in  flower,  and  by 
kitchen-gardens,  where  derd,ba  or  Corchorus  olitorius 
was  grown,  the  cultivated  ground  being  broken  by 
diim  bush  and  rank  grass.  Crossing  this  verdant  and 
fertile  strip,  we  reached  the  real  natron  lake,  when  we 
hesitated  some  time  whether  or  not  we  should  venture 
upon  its  surface ; for  the  crust  of  natron  was  scarcely 
an  inch  thick,  the  whole  of  the  ground  underneath 
consisting  of  black  boggy  soil,  from  which  the  sub- 
stance separates  continually  afresh.  However,  I learned 
that,  while  the  efflorescence  at  present  consisted  of 
only  small  bits  or  crumbled  masses,  during  the  time 
of  the  biggela,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season,  larger  pieces  are  obtained  here,  though  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  found  in  Lake  Tsdd, — the 
kind  of  natron  which  is  procured  here  being  called 
“ boktor,”  while  the  other  quality  is  called  “ kilbu 
tsardfu.”  A large  provision  of  natron,  consisting  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  piles  about  ten  yards 
in  diameter,  and  four  in  height,  protected  by  a layer 
of  reeds,  was  stored  up  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  basin,  Avhich 
is  called  “ abge  ” by  the  inhabitants,  was  one  mile 
and  a half. 
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I here  changed  ray  course  in  order  to  join  ray 
people,  who  had  gone  on  straight  to  Badaraiini. 
The  country  at  first  was  agreeably  diversified  and 
undulating,  the  irregular  vales  being  adorned  with 
dura  palms  and  fig  trees ; and  cultivation  was  seen  to 
a great  extent,  belonging  to  villages  of  the  territory 
of  Giishi*,  which  we  left  on  one  side.  Presently 
the  country  became  more  open,  and  suddenly  I saw 
before  me  a small  blue  lake,  bounded  towards  the 
east  by  an  eminence  of  considerable  altitude,  and 
towards  the  north  by  a rising  ground,  on  the  slope 
of  which  a place  of  considerable  extent  was  stretch- 
ing out. 

Coming  from  the  monotonous  country  of  B6rnu, 
the  interest  of  this  locality  was  greatly  enhanced  : and 
the  nearer  I approached,  the  more  peculiar  did  its 
features  appear  to  me ; for  I now  discovered  that  the 
lake,  or  rather  the  two  lakes,  were  girt  all  round 
by  the  freshest  border  of  such  a variety  of  vegeta- 
tion as  is  rarely  seen  in  this  region  of  Negroland. 

We  had  some  difiiculty  in  joining  our  camels  and 
people,  who  had  pursued  the  direct  road  from  Keleno; 
for,  having  appointed  as  the  spot  where  we  were  to 
meet,  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  town  of  Gada- 
buni,  or  Badamuni,  towards  the  lake,  we  found  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  get  there,  and 

* This  territory  comprises  the  following  villages  : — Farilkaia, 
Gorebi,  Matarawa,  Tsamaiku,  Kachebare,  Yaka,  and  Bada.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  already  belong  to  the  Hausa  race, 
or,  as  the  Kanuri  say,  “ A'funu.” 
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we  therefore  had  to  ride  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
fore we  fixed  upon  a place  for  our  encampment,  at  the 
western  end  of  this  small  luxuriant  oasis.  On  this 
occasion  I obtained  only  a faint  idea  of  the  richness 
and  peculiarity  of  this  locality ; but  on  the  following 
morning  1 made  a more  complete  survey  of  the 
whole  place,  as  well  as  my  isolated  situation  and 
the  means  at  my  disposal  would  allow,  the  result 
of  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 

The  whole  of  the  place  forms  a kind  of  shallow 
vale,  stretching  out  in  a west-easterly  direction,  and 
surrounded  on  the  west,  north,  and  south  sides  by 
hills  rising  from  100  to  200  feet,  but  bordered 
towards  the  east  by  Mount  Shedika,  which  rises  to 
about  500  or  600  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country.  In  this  vale  water  is  found  gushing  out 
from  the  ground  in  rich,  copious  springs,  and  feeds 
two  lakes,  after  irrigating  a considerable  extent  of 
cultivated  ground  where,  besides  sorghum  and  millet, 
cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  and  onions  are  grown.  These 
lakes  are  united  by  a narrow  channel  thickly  over- 
grown with  the  tallest  reeds,  but,  notwithstanding  their 
junction,  are  of  quite  a different  nature,  the  western- 
most containing  fresh  water,  while  that  of  the  eastern 
lake  is  quite  brackish,  and  full  of  natron.  It  seems  to 
be  a peculiar  feature  in  this  region,  that  all  the  chains 
of  hills  and  mountains  stretch  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  this  being  also  the  direction  of  the  lakes. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  itself  lies  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  plantation,  on  the  sloping  ground  of 
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the  downs,  while  a smaller  hamlet  borders  the 
gardens  on  the  south-west  side.  The  plantations  are 
very  carefully  fenced,  principally  with  the  bush  called 
mdgard,  which  I have  mentioned  on  former  occa- 
sions ; and  besides  kiika  or  monkey-bread  trees, 
and  kdrna,  or  nebek,  a few  date  palms  contributed 
greatly  to  enliven  the  scenery.  The  monkey-bread 
trees,  however,  were  all  of  small  size,  and  of  re- 
markably slender  growth,  such  as  I had  not  before 
observed,  while  the  public  place,  or  “ fage,”  of  the 
smaller  village  was  adorned  by  a karage  tree  of  so 
rich  a growth  that  it  even  surpassed,  if  not  in  height, 
at  least  in  the  exuberance  of  its  foliage,  the  finest 
trees  of  this  species  which  I had  seen  in  the  Miisgu 
country. 

I began  my  survey  of  this  interesting  locality  on 
the  south  side,  following  first  the  narrow  path  which 
separates  the  southern  village  from  the  plantation, 
and  visiting  again  the  principal  source,  the  rich 
volume  of  which,  gushing  along  between  the  hedges, 
had  already  excited  my  surprise  and  delight  the 
previous  day. 

This  lower  village  cannot  be  very  healthy,  both  on 
account  of  its  exuberant  vegetation,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  in  which  the  neighbourhood  abounds;  but 
its  situation  is  extremely  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Keep- 
ing then  close  along  the  southern  border  of  the  plan- 
tation, 1 reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the  w^estern  lake, 
which  is  thickly  overgrown  with  papyrus  and  meles, 
while,  in  the  narrow  space  left  between  the  plantation 
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and  the  lake,  the  haure  and  the  gdwasii  are  the 
common  trees. 

The  presence  of  the  latter  at  this  spot  seems  very 
remarkable,  as  this  tree,  in  general,  is  looked  for  in 
vain  in  this  whole  region  ; and  I scarcely  remember  to 
have  seen  it  again  before  reaching  the  village,  a few 
miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Wurn6,  which  has  thence  re- 
ceived its  name. 

The  papyrus  covers  the  whole  shore  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  lakes,  while  in  the  water  itself, 
where  it  first  becomes  brackish,  another  kind  of  weed 
was  seen,  called  “ kumba,”  the  core  of  which  is  like- 
wise eaten  by  the  greater  part  of  the  poorer  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  more  esteemed  than  the  meles.  It  was 
highly  interesting  to  me  to  observe  that  my  young 
Shuwa  companion,  who  was  brought  up  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tsad,  immediately  recognised,  from  the  species 
of  reeds,  the  nature  of  the  water  on  the  border  of 
which  they  grew,  as  this  mixed  character  of  brackish 
and  sweet  water  is,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  pe- 
culiar to  the  outlying  smaller  basins  of  that  great 
Central  African  lagoon.* 

I found  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy  yards  broad,  and  at  present  fordable,  the 
water  being  four  feet  and  a half  in  depth.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  natron  lake,  from  that  ex- 
hibited by  the  fresh- water  basin,  was  remarkable  in  the 
extreme, — the  water  of  the  one  being  of  a dark- blue 


See  what  I have  said  on  this  subject,  Vol.  II.  p.  325. 
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colour,  and  presenting  quite  a smooth  surface,  while 
that  of  the  other  resembled  the  dark-green  colour  of 
the  sea,  and,  agitated  by  the  strong  gale,  broke 
splashing  and  foaming  on  the  shore  in  mighty 
billows,  so  that  my  two  companions,  the  Shuwa  lad 
and  the  Hausa  boy,  whom  I had  taken  with  me  on 
this  excursion,  were  quite  in  ecstasy,  having  never 
before  witnessed  such  a spectacle.  It  would  have 
been  a fine  spot  for  a water-party.  The  surrounding 
landscape,  with  Mount  Shedika  in  the  east,  was  ex- 
tremely inviting,  although  the  weather  was  not  very 
clear  and  had  been  exceedingly  foggy  in  the  morning. 
But  there  was  neither  boat  nor  canoe,  although  the 
lake  is  of  considerable  depth  and  is  said  always  to 
preserve  about  the  same  level ; for,  according  to  the 
superstition  of  the  inhabitants,  its  waters  are  inha- 
bited by  demons,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  expose 
himself  to  their  pranks,  either  by  swimming  or  in  a 
boat. 

The  brackish  quality  of  the  water  arises  entirely 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  centre  it  seems 
to  be  decidedly  of  such  a quality ; but  I found  that 
near  the  border,  which  is  greatly  indented,  the 
nature  of  the  water  in  the  different  creeks  was  very 
varying.  In  one  it  was  fresh,  while  in  a neigh- 
bouring one  it  was  not  at  all  drinkable  ; but  never- 
theless even  here  there  were  sometimes  wells  of  the 
sweetest  water  quite  close  to  the  border.  Swarms  of 
water  fowl  of  the  species  called  “ gdrmaka  ” by  the 
Hdusa  people,  and  “ gubdri  ” by  the  Kaniiri,  together 
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with  the  black  rejijia  and  the  small  sanderling,  en- 
livened  the  water’s  edge,  where  it  presented  a sandy 
beach. 

A little  further  on,  the  meles  and  kumba  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  tall  bulrush  called  “ bus,”  while  beyond 
the  north-easterly  border  of  the  lake  an  isolated  date 
palm  adorned  the  scenery,  which  in  other  respects 
entirely  resembled  the  shores  of  the  sea,  a rich  pro- 
fusion of  sea  weed  being  carried  to  the  bank  by  the 
billows.  Then  succeeded  a cotton  plantation,  which 
evidently  was  indebted  for  its  existence  to  a small 
brook  formed  by  another  source  of  fresh  water  which 
joins  the  lake  from  this  side.  From  the  end  of  this 
plantation,  where  the  natron  lake  attains  its  greatest 
breadth  of  about  a mile  and  a half,  I kept  along 
the  bank  in  a south-westerly  direction,  till  I again 
reached  the  narrow  junction  between  the  two  lakes. 
Here  the  shore  became  very  difficult  to  traverse,  on 
account  of  an  outlying  branch  of  the  plantation 
closely  bordering  the  lake,  and  I had  again  to  ascend 
the  downs  from  whence  I had  enjoyed  the  view  of 
this  beautiful  panorama  on  the  previous  day.  I thus 
re-entered  the  principal  village  from  the  north-east 
side  ; and  while  keeping  along  the  upper  road,  which 
intersects  the  market-place,  I saw  with  delight  that 
the  town  is  bounded  on  the  north  side  also  by  a 
narrow  but  very  rich  vale,  meandering  along  and 
clad  with  a profusion  of  vegetation ; and  I here  ob- 
served another  spring,  which  broke  forth  with  almost 
as  powerful  a stream  as  that  near  the  southern 
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quarter,  and  was  enlivened  by  a number  of  women 
busily  employed  in  fetching  their  supply  of  water. 

The  market-place  is  formed  of  about  thirty  sheds 
or  stalls ; and  there  is  a good  deal  of  weaving  to  be 
observed  in  the  place,  its  whole  appearance  exhibit- 
ing signs  of  industry.  I could  not,  however,  obtain 
a sheep,  or  even  as  much  as  a fowl,  so  that  our  even- 
ing’s repast  was  rather  poor ; and  a very  cold  easterly 
wind  blowing  direct  into  the  door  of  my  tent,  which  I 
had  opened  towards  Mount  Shedika  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  pleasant  prospect  of  the  lakes  and  the  plantation, 
rendered  it  still  more  cheerless.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Hausa  race ; and  the  governor 
himself  is  of  that  nation.*  He  is  in  a certain  degree 
dependent  on  the  governor  of  Zinder,  and  not  directly 
on  the  sheikh ; and  he  was  treated  in  the  most  de- 
grading manner  by  my  trooper,  although  the  latter 
was  a mere  attendant  of  A'dama  the  governor  of 
Donari. 

I made  an  interesting  day’s  march  to  Friday, 
Mirriya,  another  locality  of  the  province  ^^®<=ember  24th. 
Demdgherim,  greatly  favoured  by  nature.  The  first 
part  of  our  road  was  rather  hilly,  or  even  mountainous, 
a promontory  of  considerable  elevation  jutting  out 
into  the  more  open  country  from  S.E.,  and  forming 
in  the  whole  district  a well-marked  boundary.  The 
village  Handara,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a higher 

* The  territory  under  his  command  comprises,  besides  Bada- 
muni,  four  villages,  ail  situated  towards  the  north,  their  names 
being  as  follows : — Jishwa,  Koikam,  Zermo,  and  Jigaw. 
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mountain  bearing  the  same  name,  and  which  we 
reached  after  a march  of  about  two  miles,  was  most 
charmingly  situated,  spreading  out  in  several  strag- 
gling groups  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  exhi- 
biting a far  greater  appearance  of  prosperity  than 
Badamiini.  It  was  highly  interesting  to  take  a peep 
on  horseback  at  the  busy  scenes  which  the  court- 
yards exhibited.  Poultry  was  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

While  descending  from  the  village,  we  crossed  a 
beautiful  ravine  enlivened  by  a spring,  and  adorned 
by  a few  detached  groups  of  date  and  del^b  palms 
spreading  their  feathery  foliage  by  the  side  of  the 
diim  palms.  Leaving  then  a cotton  plantation, 
stretching  out  where  the  ravine  widened,  we  as- 
cended the  higher  ground,  our  route  lying  now 
through  cultivated  ground,  at  other  times  through 
forest ; and  after  a march  of  about  fourteen  miles,  we 
crossed  a kind  of  shallow  vale,  richly  adorned  with 
vegetation,  and  bordered  towards  the  north  by  sandy 
downs,  over  which  lies  the  direct  route  to  Zmder. 
A little  lower  down  this  valley  we  passed  a small 
village  called  Potord,  distinguished  by  the  extent  of 
its  cotton  plantations.  Along  the  lower  grounds  a 
few  date  trees  form  a beautiful  fringe  to  this  little 
oasis ; here,  also,  springs  seemed  to  be  plentiful,  and 
large  ponds  of  water  were  formed. 

Four  miles  beyond  this  place  we  reached  the  wall 
of  the  town  of  Mirriya,  which  was  beautifully  adorned 
with  large  tamarind  trees.  This  town  had  been  once 
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a large  place,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  western 
province  of  B6rnii.  But  when  the  town  of  Zinder 
was  founded,  about  twenty- five  years  previously,  by 
Slimdn  the  father  of  the  present  governor  Ibrdm, 
Mirriya  began  to  decline,  and  the  chief  of  this  terri- 
tory fell  into  a certain  degree  of  dependence  upon 
the  governor  of  Zinder.  At  the  north  side  of  the 
town  there  is  an  extensive  district  cultivated  with 
cotton  and  wheat,  and  irrigated  likewise  by  springs 
which  ooze  forth  from  the  sandy  downs;  besides  a 
few  date  trees,  a group  of  slender  feathery-leaved 
gdnda  overshadowed  the  plantation,  and  gave  it  an 
uncommonly  attractive  character.  Having  proceeded 
in  advance  of  my  camels,  which  had  followed  for 
some  time  another  path,  I had  to  wait  tiU  long  after 
sunset  before  they  came  up,  and,  while  resting  in  the 
open  air,  received  a visit  from  the  governor  of  the 
town,  who,  in  true  Hausa  fashion,  arrived  well  dressed 
and  mounted,  with  a numerous  train  of  men  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  singing  rnen,  and  musicians. 

This  was  to  be  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Saturday, 
Zinder  — an  important  station  for  me,  as  I December  25th. 
had  here  to  wait  for  new  supplies,  without  which  I 
could  scarcely  hope  to  penetrate  any  great  distance 
westward. 

The  country  was  more  open  than  it  had  been  the 
preceding  day ; and  the  larger  or  smaller  eminences 
were  entirely  isolated,  with  the  exception  of  those 
near  Zinder,  which  formed  more  regular  chains. 
The  ground  consisted  mostly  of  coarse  sand  and 
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gravel,  the  rocks  being  entirely  of  sandstone,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  small  watercourses,  at  pre- 
sent dry.  This  being  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
district  was  not  very  populous  ; but  we  passed  some 
villages  which  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  off,  as  they 
had  cattle  and  poultry. 

Pursuing  our  north-westerly  direction,  we  reached 
the  town  of  Zinder,  after  a march  of  about  nine  miles 
and  a half,  and,  winding  round  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  which  is  surrounded  by  a low  rampart  of  earth 
and  a small  ditch,  entered  it  from  the  west.  Passing 
then  by  the  house  of  the  sherif  el  Fdsi,  the  agent  of 
the  vizier  of  B6rrm,  we  reached  the  quarters  which 
had  been  assigned  to  us,  and  which  consisted  of  two 
clay  rooms.  Here  I was  enabled  to  deposit  all  my 
property  in  security,  no  place  in  the  whole  of  Suddn 
being  so  ill  famed,  on  account  of  the  numerous  confla- 
grations to  which  it  is  subjected,  as  Zinder. 

The  situation  of  Zinder  is  peculiar  and  interesting. 
A large  mass  of  rock  starts  forth  from  the  area  of 
the  town  on  the  west  side,  while  others  are  scattered 
in  ridges  round  about  the  town,  so  that  a rich  supply 
of  water  collects  at  a short  depth  below  the  surface, 
fertilizing  a good  number  of  tobacco-fields,  and  giving 
to  the  vegetation  around  a richer  character.  This 
is  enhanced  especially  by  several  groups  of  date  palms, 
while  a number  of  hamlets,  or  zangd,  belonging  to 
the  Tawarek  chiefs  who  command  the  salt-trade,  and 
especially  one  which  belongs  to  Liisii,  and  another  to 
A'nnur,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  place.  The 
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larger  plantation  which  the  sherif  el  Fdsi,  the  agent  of 
the  vizier  of  B6rnu,  had  recently  begun  to  the  south 
of  the  town,  although  very  promising  and  full  of 
vegetables  difficult  to  procure  in  this  country,  was 
too  young  to  contribute  anything  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  place.  It  was  entirely  wanting  in  larger 
trees,  and  had  only  a single  palm  tree  and  a lime. 
I am  afraid,  after  the  revolution  of  December  1853, 
which  caused  the  death  of  that  noble  Arab,  who  was 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  specimens  of  his  nation, 
it  has  returned  to  the  desolate  state  from  which  he 
called  it  forth. 

The  accompanying  ground-plan  of  the  town  and 
its  environs  will,  I hope,  convey  some  idea  of  its  pe- 
culiar character ; but  it  can  give  not  the  faintest 
notion  of  the  bustle  and  traffic  which  concentrate  in 
this  place,  however  limited  they  may  be  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  European  cities.  Besides  some 
indigo-dyeing,  there  is  scarcely  any  industry  in 
Zinder;  yet  its  commercial  importance  has  of  late 
become  so  great,  that  it  may  with  some  propriety  be 
called  “ the  gate  of  Sudan.”  But  of  course  its  im- 
portance is  only  based  on  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
of  B6rnu,  which  it  serves  to  connect  more  directly 
with  the  north,  along  the  western  route  by  way  of 
Ghdt  and  Ghadames,  which  has  the  great  advantage 
over  the  eastern  or  Fezzan  route,,  that  even  smaller 
caravans  can  proceed  along  it  with  some  degree  of 
security,  that  other  route  having  become  extremely 
unsafe.  It  was  then  the  most  busy  time  for  the 
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inhabitants,  the  salt-caravan  of  the  Kel-owi  having 
arrived  some  time  previously,  and  all  the  hamlets 


1.  Residence  of  governor,  inclosed  bj'  raattingwork. 

2.  Houseofshen'felFdsi. 

3.  Market-place. 

4.  My  own  quarters. 

6.  Quarters  built  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers. 

6.  “Sdnia,”  or  plantation,  belonging  to  the  sherif  el  Fasi. 

7.  Hamlet,  “ zangd,”  belonging  to  A'nnur,  the  chief  of  the  Kel-owi. 

8.  “ Zangd”  belonging  to  Lusd,  the  chief  of  the  Kel-azaneres. 

9.  “ Zangd  ” belonging  to  some  other  chiefs  among  the  Tawarek. 


situated  around  the  town  being  full  of  these  desert 
traders,  who  during  their  leisure  hours  endeavoured  to 
make  themselves  as  merry  as  possible  with  music  and 
dancing.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
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again  ray  friend  the  old  chief  of  Tint411ust,  Avho, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted 
towards  him  by  Mr.  Richardson,  behaved  rather 
coolly  towards  me,  although  I did  not  fail  to  make 
him  a small  present. 

Being  most  anxious  to  complete  my  scientific  labours 
and  researches  in  regard  to  B6rnu,  and  to  send  home 
as  much  of  my  journal  as  possible,  in  order  not  to 
expose  it  to  any  risk,  I staid  most  of  the  time  in  my 
quarters,  which  I had  comfortably  fitted  up  with  a good 
supply  of  “ siggedi  ” or  coarse  reed  mats,  taking  only 
now  and  then,  in  the  afternoon,  a ride  on  horseback 
either  round  the  town  or  into  the  large  well- wooded 
valley  which  stretches  along  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  at 
some  distance  from  the  toAvn,  to  the  N.E.  Once  I 
took  a longer  ride,  to  a village  about  eight  miles 
S.S.E.,  situated  on  an  eminence  with  a vale  at  its 
foot,  fringed  with  dum  palms  and  rich  in  saltpetre. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1853, 1 received  from  the 
hands  of  the  Arab  Mohammed  el  'Akerut,  whom  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  previously*,  a valuable 
consignment,  consisting  of  1000  dollars  in  specie  f, 
which  were  packed  very  cleverly  in  two  boxes  of 
sugar,  so  that  scarcely  anybody  became  aware  that 
I had  received  money,  and  the  messenger  seemed 

♦ See  Vol.  I.  p.  185. 

f Unfortunately  they  were  not  all  Spanish  or  Austrian  dollars ; 
but  there  were  among  the  number  forty  pieces  of  five  francs,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  Turkish  mejidiye. 
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well  deserving  of  a present  equal  to  his  stipulated 
salary ; but  I received  no  letters  on  this  occasion. 
I had  also  expected  to  be  able  to  replace  here  such 
of  my  instruments  as  had  been  spoiled  or  broken,  by 
new  ones;  but  I was  entirely  disappointed  in  this 
respect,  and  hence,  in  my  further  journey,  my  observa- 
tions regarding  elevation  and  temperature  are  rather 
defective. 

I then  finished  my  purchases,  amounting  altogether 
to  the  value  of  775,000  kurdi,  of  all  sorts  of  articles 
which  I expected  would  be  useful  on  my  further  pro- 
ceedings, such  as  red  common  berniises,  white  turbans, 
looking-glasses,  cloves,  razors,  chaplets,  and  a number 
of  other  things,  for  which  I had  at  the  time  the  best 
opportunity  of  purchasing,  as  all  Arab  and  European 
merchandise,  after  the  arrival  of  the  kdffala,  was 
rather  cheap.  Thus  I prepared  for  my  setting  out 
for  the  west ; for  although  I would  gladly  have 
waited  a few  days  longer,  in  order  to  receive  the 
other  parcel,  consisting  of  a box  with  English  iron- 
ware and  400  dollars,  which  was  on  the  road  for 
me  by  way  of  Kfikawa,  and  which,  as  I have  stated 
before,  had  been  entrusted,  in  Fezzfin,  to  a Tebii 
merchant,  it  was  too  essential  for  the  success  of  my 
enterprise  that  I should  arrive  in  Kfitsena  before  the 
Gdberdwa  set  out  on  a warlike  expedition  against 
that  province,  for  which  they  were  then  preparing  on 
a grand  scale.  It  was  thus  that  the  parcel  above- 
mentioned,  which,  in  conformity  with  my  arrange- 
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merits,  was  sent  after  me  to  Zmder  by  the  vizier, 
and  which  arrived  only  a few  days  after  I had  left 
that  place,  remained  there  in  the  hands  of  the  sherif 
el  Fdsi,  and,  on  his  being  assassinated  in  the  revolution 
of  1854,  and  his  house  plundered,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  slaves  of  the  usurper  ‘Abd  e’  Rahindn. 
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CHAP.  LV. 

DEPAKTURE  FROM  zfNDER.  — THE  BORDER  REGION  BETWEEN  THE 
b6rNU  and  THE  FULFi5lDE  empires.  — SECOND  STAY  IN  KA- 
TSENA. 

Sunday,  I LEFT  the  Capital  of  the  westernmost  pro- 
vince  of  the  B6rnu  empire  in  the  best 
spirits,  having  at  length  succeeded,  during  my  pro- 
longed stay  there,  in  getting  rid  of  the  disease  in  ray 
feet,  which  had  annoyed  me  ever  since  my  return 
from  Bagirmi  to  Kiikawa.  I had,  moreover,  strength- 
ened my  little  caravan  by  two  very  excellent  camels, 
which  I had  bought  here ; and  I was  now  provided 
with  a sufficient  supply  of  money,  stores,  and  presents, 
the  total  value  of  which  exceeded  2000  dollars,  and 
which  seemed  to  guarantee  success  to  my  under- 
taking, at  least  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  gave 
me  confidence  once  more  to  try  my  fortune  with  the 
Fulbe,  my  first  dealings  with  whom  had  not  been 
very  promising.  However,  the  road  before  me  was 
anything  but  safe,  as  I had  again  to  traverse  with 
my  valuable  property  that  border  district,  interme- 
diate between  the  independent  Hdusawa  and  the 
Ffilbe,  which  is  the  scene  of  uninterrupted  warfare 
and  violence,  and  unfortunately  there  was  no  caravan 
at  the  time ; but  nevertheless  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  the  place  were  of  opinion  that  this  route,  by 
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way  of  Gazdwa,  was  safer  than  that  by  Ddura,  the  un- 
scrupulous governor  of  the  latter  province,  under  cover 
of  his  authority,  which  could  not  be  withstood  with  a 
high  hand,  being  apparently  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  highway  robbers  in  the  border  wilderness,  who  by 
watchfulness  and  good  arms  might  be  kept  at  a re- 
spectful distance.  But  altogether  this  was  a rather 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  me,  as  I cherished  the 
ardent  desire  of  visiting  the  town  of  Ddura,  which, 
as  I have  explained  on  a former  occasion,  seems 
to  have  been  the  oldest  settlement  of  the  Hdusa  tribe, 
who  appear  to  have  been,  from  their  origin,  nearly 
related  to  the  Berber  family, — the  Diggera,  a section 
of  that  nation,  being  formerly  entirely  predominant 
in  the  territory  of  Ddura.  At  that  time,  however, 
I entertained  the  hope  that,  on  my  return  from  the 
west,  I might  be  enabled  to  visit  the  latter  place ; but 
circumstances  prevented  me  from  carrying  out  my 
design. 

The  whole  country  which  we  traversed  on  our  way 
westward,  besides  being  richly  studded  with  fixed 
dwelling-places,  was  full  of  parties  of  A'sbendwa  salt- 
traders,  partly  moving  on,  partly  encamped  and 
having  their  merchandise  carefully  protected  by 
fences  of  corn-stalks.  But  although  these  people 
greatly  contributed  to  the  animated  character  of  the 
landscape,  3^et  their  presence  by  no  means  added 
to  the  security  of  the  country;  and  altogether  my 
order  of  march  became  now  a very  different  one  from 
what  it  had  been.  Throughout  my  march  from 
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Klikawa  to  Zinder,  with  a few  exceptions,  it  had  been 
my  custom  to  proceed  far  in  advance  of  the  camels, 
with  my  horsemen,  so  that  I used  to  arrive  at  the 
camping-ground  before  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day 
had  set  in  ; but,  on  account  of  the  greater  insecurity 
of  the  country,  it  now  became  necessary  for  me  to 
pursue  my  march  slowly,  in  company  with  my  lug- 
gage train. 

The  ground  along  our  track,  as  we  proceeded  from 
Zinder,  was  undulating,  with  ledges  or  small  ridges 
and  isolated  masses  of  granite  boulders  starting  forth 
here  and  there  ; but  the  country  gradually  improved, 
especially  after  we  had  passed  a pond  at  the  distance 
of  about  seven  miles  from  the  town,  filling  out  a 
concavity  or  hollow,  and  fringed  with  wide-spreading 
trees  and  a fine  plantation  of  cotton  and  tobacco, 
which  were  shaded  by  a few  diirn  palms.  Thus  we 
reached  the  village  of  Tyrmeni,  lying  at  the  border 
of  a shallow  vale  and  surrounded  with  a strong 
stockade.  Here  we  fell  in  with  a numerous  body  of 
Ikazkezan,  mustering,  besides  a great  many  on  foot, 
twelve  or  thirteen  men  well  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  thinking  themselves  strong  enough,  in  their  inde- 
pendent spirit,  to  pursue  a contraband  road  along 
the  border  district  between  Ddura  and  Katsena,  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  any  customs  to  the  potentates 
of  either.  But  the  restless  governor  of  Ddura  keeps 
a sharp  look-out,  and  sometimes  overtakes  these  daring 
smugglers. 

Near  the  village  of  Dambeda  also,  which  we 
reached  after  a march  of  two  miles  from  Tyrmeni 
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through  a more  hilly  country,  several  divisions  of  the 
salt-caravan  were  encamped  ; and  we  chose  our  camp- 
ing-ground near  a troop  of  native  traders,  or  fataki. 
While  we  were  pitching  the  tent,  a Tarki  or  Amdshagh, 
mounted  on  horseback,  came  slowly  up  to  us,  apparently 
astonished  at  the  peculiar  character  of  the  tent,  which 
he  seemed  to  recognise  as  an  old  acquaintance.  But  he 
was  still  more  surprised  when  he  recognised  myself;  for 
he  was  no  other  than  Agha  Batiire  the  son  of  Ibrahim, 
from  Selufiyet,  the  chief  instigator  of  the  foray  made 
against  us  at  the  time  of  our  entering  A'ir  or  A'sben, 
by  the  border  tribes  of  that  country. 

In  the  depression  of  the  plain  towards  the  south 
from  our  encampment,  where  all  the  moisture  of  the 
district  collected,  cotton  was  cultivated  to  a great 
extent,  while  adjoining  the  village,  which  lay  close 
to  a ridge  of  granite,  a small  field  of  tobacco 
was  to  be  seen.  A petty  market,  which  was  held 
here,  enabled  us  to  provide  ourselves  with  grain, 
poultry,  and  red  pepper,  as  we  had  forgotten  to  lay 
in  a store  of  the  latter  article,  which  is  indispensable 
to  travellers  in  hot  countries. 

The  district  through  which  we  passed  Monday, 
was  densely  inhabited,  but  it  was  rather  January  sist. 
scantily  timbered,  the  ground  being  clad  only  with 
short  underwood ; detached  hills  were  seen  now  and 
then ; but  after  a march  of  about  seven  miles,  the 
character  of  the  country  changed,  kalgo  appearing 
more  frequently,  while  the  soil  consisted  of  deep  sand. 
Towards  the  south  the  vegetation  was  richer,  several 
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Tawdrek  hamlets  appearing  in  the  distance.  Thus 
we  reached  a large  well,  about  thirteen  fathoms  deep 
and  richly  provided  with  water,  where  a large  herd 
of  cattle  and  a number  of  Biizawe,  or  Tawdrek  half- 
castes,  of  both  sexes,  were  assembled ; and  I was 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  greater  proof  of  ingenuity 
which  I here  observed — a young  bull  being  employed 
in  drawing  up  the  water  in  a large  leather  bag  con- 
taining a supply  sufficient  for  two  horses, — this  being 
the  only  time  during  my  travels  in  Negroland  that  I 
observed  such  a method  of  drawing  up  the  water, 
which  in  general,  even  from  the  deepest  wells,  is 
procured  by  the  labour  of  man  alone.  The  young 
bull  was  led  by  a very  pretty  Amdshagh  girl,  to 
whom  I made  a present  of  a tin  box  with  a looking- 
glass  in  it,  as  a reward  for  her  trouble,  when  she  did 
not  fail  to  thank  me  by  a courtesy,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  an  amiable  “ agaisheka,”  “ my  best  thanks.” 
In  the  whole  of  this  country  a custom  still  prevails, 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  strength  of  the  Bdrnu 
empire,  to  the  effect  that  the  horses  of  travellers 
must  be  watered,  at  any  well,  in  precedence  to  the 
wants  of  the  natives  themselves. 

The  whole  spectacle  which  this  well  exhibited  was 
one  of  life  and  activity,  and  the  interest  of  the  sce- 
nery was  further  increased  by  a dense  grove  of  fine 
tamarind  trees  which  spread  out  on  the  south  side 
of  the  path.  I learned,  on  inquiry,  that  this  district 
belongs  to  the  territory  of  Tumtiimma,  the  governor 
of  which  is  a vassal  of  Zinder.  Close  to  Tumtiimma, 
on  the  west,  lies  the  considerable  town  of  Gorgom. 
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Leaving  the  principal  road  on  our  right,  and  fol- 
lowing a more  southerly  one,  we  encamped  near  the 
village  of  Giimda,  which  consisted  of  two  hamlets 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Tawarek  slaves.  But  the 
territory  belongs  likewise  to  the  province  of  Tum- 
tumma.  A troop  of  fataki,  or  native  traders,  were 
encamped  near  us. 

The  surface  of  the  country  through  Tuesday, 
which  our  road  lay  was  broken  by  depres- 
sions  of  larger  or  smaller  extent,  wLere  the  diim 
palm  flourished  in  great  numbers  — a tree  which  is 
very  common  in  the  territory  of  Tasdwa,  which  we 
entered  a short  time  before  we  reached  the  village  of 
Kaso.  We  had  here  descended  altogether,  most  pro- 
bably, a couple  of  hundred  feet,  although  the  descent 
was  not  regular,  and  was  broken  by  an  occasional 
ascent.  The  road  was  well  frequented  by  people 
coming  from  the  west  with  cotton,  which  they  sell  to 
advantage  in  Zmder. 

We  made  a long  stretch,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  water,  passing  the  large  village  of  Shabdre,  which 
attracted  our  attention  from  the  distance  by  the  beat- 
ing of  drums,  but  could  not  supply  us  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water, — its  well  measuring  twenty-five 
fathoms  in  depth,  and  nevertheless  being  almost  dry ; 
and  thus  we  proceeded  till  we  reached  Mafjirgf, 
after  a march  of  almost  twenty-five  miles.  The 
village  is  named  from  a trouglilike*  depression,  on 
the  slope  of  which  it  is  situated,  and  which,  towards 

* “ Jirgi  ” means  boat,  as  well  as  a large  trough  for  watering 
the  cattle. 
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the  south,  contains  a considerable  grove  of  dum 
palms.  We  encamped  close  to  the  well,  which  is 
fourteen  fathoms  deep,  at  some  distance  from  the 
village,  which  has  a tolerably  comfortable  appearance, 
although  it  had  been  ransacked  two  years  before  by 
the  governor  of  Kdtsena ; but,  in  these  regions, 
dwelling-places  are  as  easily  restored  as  they  are 
destroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  notorious  for  their 
thievish  propensities ; and  we  had  to  take  precautions 
accordingly.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  rich  in 
beans ; and  we  bought  plenty  of  dried  bean-tressels, 
which  are  made  up  in  small  bundles,  and  called 
“ hardwa  ” by  the  Arabs,  affording  most  excellent 
food  for  the  camels. 

Wednesday,  Several  native  travellers  had  attached 
I'ebiuary  2nd.  themselvcs  to  my  troop.  Amongst  them 
was  an  abominable  slave-dealer  who  was  continually 
beating  his  poor  victims.  I was  extremely  glad  to  get 
rid  of  this  man  here,  he,  as  well  as  fhe  other  people, 
being  bound  for  Tasdwa,  which  I was  to  leave  at  some 
distance  on  my  right.  While  my  people  were  loading 
the  camels,  I roved  about,  making  a very  pleasant 
promenade  along  the  vale,  which  was  richly  adorned 
with  diim  palms.  Having  set  out  at  length,  keep- 
ing a little  too  much  towards  the  west,  and  crossing 
the  great  highroad  which  comes  from  Tasdwa,  we 
passed  several  villages  on  our  road,  while  diim  palms 
and  tamarind  trees  enlivened  the  country  where  the 
ground  was  not  cultivated,  but  especially  the  many 
small  and  irregular  hollows  which  we  traversed. 
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Having  lost  one  of  our  camels,  which  died  on  the  road, 
we  encamped  near  a village  (the  name  of  which,  by- 
accident,  I did  not  learn)  situated  in  a large  vale  rich 
in  dum  palms,  and  encompassed  on  the  east  side  by  a 
regular  ridge  of  sandhills  of  considerable  height. 
Rice  was  cultivated  in  the  beds  beside  the  onions, 
while  wheat,  which  is  generally  raised  in  this  Avay, 
was  not  grown  at  all.  As  I have  frequently  observed, 
there  is  no  rice  cultivated  in  the  whole  of  B6rnu,  — 
this  village  constituting,  I think,  the  easternmost 
limit  of  the  cultivation  of  this  most  important  article 
of  food,  which  is  the  chief  staff  of  life  in  the  whole  of 
K4bbi  and  along  the  Niger.  The  wells  in  this  valley 
were  only  three  feet  deep,  and  richly  provided  with 
water  ; and  the  whole  vale  was  altogether  remarkable. 

The  dense  grove  of  diim  palms  through  Thursday, 
which  our  road  led  afforded  a most  pic-  F®>’'-uary  3rd. 
turesque  spectacle  in  the  clear  light  of  the  morning 
sky,  and  reminded  me  of  the  extensive  groves  of  palm 
trees  which  I had  seen  in  more  northern  climes,  while 
large  piles  of  the  fruit  of  the  fan  palm,  stored  up  by  the 
natives,  excited  the  facetious  remarks  of  those  among 
my  people  who  were  natives  of  Fezzdn ; and  they 
sneered  at  the  poverty  and  misery  of  these  negroes, 
who,  being  deprived  by  nature  of  that  delicious  and 
far-famed  fruit  of  the  nobler  Phoenix,  were  reduced 
to  the  poor  and  tasteless  produce  of  this  vile  tree. 
We  then  left  the  shallow  bottom  of  the  vale,  with  its 
wells  seven  fathoms  in  depth,  at  the  side  of  a village 
a short  distance  to  the  east.  The  country  then  became 
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more  open ; and  after  a march  of  four  miles,  we 
reached  the  shallow  faddama  of  Gazdwa,  and,  leaving 
the  town  at  a short  distance  on  our  right,  encamped  a 
little  to  the  south,  not  far  from  a fine  old  tamarind 
tree. 

I was  enjoying  the  shade  of  this  splendid  tree,  when 
my  friend  the  serki-n-turawa,  whom,  on  my  first  en- 
trance into  the  Hfiusa  country,  I introduced  to  the 
reader  as  a specimen  of  an  African  dandy,  came  up, 
on  a splendid  horse,  to  pay  his  compliments  to  me. 
The  petty  chief  of  Gazawa  and  his  people  had  been 
much  afraid,  after  they  had  received  the  news  of  my 
approach,  that  I might  take  another  road,  in  order  to 
avoid  making  them  a present,  which  has  the  same 
value  as  the  toll  in  a European  country.  He  told 
me  that  they  had  already  sent  off  several  horsemen  in 
order  to  see  what  direction  I had  pursued,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  I had  come  to  him  of  my 
own  free  will ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  fail 
to  remind  me  that  on  my  former  passage  through  the 
country  I had  not  given  them  anything  on  account 
of  the  powerful  protection  of  Elaiji,  which  I enjoyed 
at  that  time.  This  was  very  true ; and  in  consequence 
I had  here  to  make  presents  to  four  different  persons, 
although  I only  remained  half  a day:  first,  this  little 
officious  friend  of  mine ; then  the  governor  of  the 
town  himself,  together  with  his  liege  lord,  the  chief 
of  Marddi ; and  finally,  Sadiku,  the  former  Piillo 
governor  of  Katsena,  who  at  present  resided  in  this 
town. 
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Having  satisfied  the  serki-n-turdwa,  I wrapped  a 
berniis  and  a shawl  or  zub^ta  in  a handkerchief,  and 
went  to  pay  ray  respects  to  the  governor,  whose  name, 
as  I have  stated  on  a former  occasion,  is  Ralfa,  and 
whom  I found  to  be  a pleasant  old  fellow.  He  was 
well  satisfied  wdth  his  present,  though  he  expressed 
his  apprehension  that  his  liege  lord  the  prince  of 
Maradi,  who  would  not  fail  to  hear  of  my  having 
passed  through  the  country,  would  demand  some- 
thing for  himself ; and  he  advised  me,  therefore,  to 
send  to  that  chief  a few  medicines. 

I then  rode  to  Sadiku,  the  son  of  the  famous  Mallem 
*Omaro,  or  Ghomaro,  who  had  been  eight  years  go- 
vernor of  Katsena,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  till 
having  excited  the  fear  or  wrath  of  his  liege  lord,  in 
consequence  of  calumnies  representing  him  as  en- 
deavouring to  make  himself  independent,  he  was 
deposed  by  'Aliyu  the  second  successor  of  Bello,  and 
obliged  to  seek  safety  among  the  enemies  of  his  nation. 
Sadiku  was  a stately  person,  of  tall  figure,  a serious 
expression  of  countenance,  and  a high,  powerful  chest, 
such  as  I have  rarely  seen  in  Negroland,  and  still  less 
among  the  tribe  of  the  Fulbe.  However,  he  is  not  a 
pure  Piillo,  being  the  offspring  of  a B6rnu  female  slave. 
He  had  something  melancholy  about  him ; and  this 
was  very  natural,  as  he  could  not  well  be  sincerely 
beloved  by  those  among  whom  he  was  obliged  to  live, 
and  in  whose  company  he  carried  on  a relentless  war 
against  his  kinsmen.  Sadiku’s  house,  which  was  in  the 
utmost  decay,  was  a convincing  proof,  either  that  he 
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was  in  reality  miserably  off,  or  that  he  felt  obliged  to 
pretend  poverty  and  misery.  He  understood  Arabic 
tolerably  well,  although  he  only  spoke  very  little.  He 
expressed  much  regret  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Overweg,  whom  he  had  known  during  his  residence 
in  Maradi ; but  having  heard  how  strictly  Europeans 
adhere  to  their  promise,  he  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  he  had  never  received  an  Arabic  New  Testament, 
which  Mr.  Overweg  had  promised  him.  But  I was 
glad  to  be  able  to  inform  him  that  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  my  late  lamented  companion,  who,  I knew,  had 
forwarded  a copy  to  him,  by  way  of  Zinder,  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  in  Kiikawa.  Fortunately  I had 
a copy  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  with  me,  and 
therefore  made  him  very  happy  by  adding  this  book 
to  the  other  little  presents  which  I gave  him.  When 
I left  the  company  of  this  man,  1 was  obliged  to  take 
a drink  of  furd  with  Serki-n-turdwa — however,  not  as 
a proof  of  sincere  hospitality,  but  as  a means  of  beg- 
ging some  further  things  from  me  ; and  I was  glad  at 
length  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  young  fellow. 

Friday,  ^0  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  joined 
February  4th.  Gazdwa  by  two  Small  parties  be- 

longing to  the  salt-caravan  of  the  Kdl-owi,  when, 
having  taken  in  a sufficient  supply  of  water,  and 
reloaded  all  our  firearms,  we  commenced  our  march, 
about  half- past  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  through 
the  unsafe  wilderness  which  intervenes  between  the 
independent  Hdusa  states  and  that  of  the  Fulbe.  The 
forest  was  illumed  by  a bright  moonlight  ; and  we 
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pursued  our  marcli  without  interruption  for  nearly 
twelve  hours,  when  we  encamped  about  five  miles 
beyond  the  melancholy  site  of  Dankamd,  very  nearly 
on  the  same  spot  where  I had  halted  two  years  before. 
We  were  all  greatly  fatigued ; and  a soi-disant  sherif 
from  Morocco,  but  originally,  as  it  seemed,  belonging 
to  the  Tdjakdnt,  who  had  attached  himself  to  my 
caravan  in  Zinder  in  order  to  reach  Timbuktu  in  my 
company,  felt  very  sickly.  He  had  suffered  already 
a great  deal  in  Zinder,  and  ought  not  to  have  exposed 
his  small  store  of  strength  to  such  a severe  trial. 
Not  being  able  to  have  regard  to  his  state  of  health, 
as  there  was  no  water  here,  we  pursued  our  jour- 
ney soon  after  midnight,  and  reached  the  well- 
known  walls  of  Kdtsena  after  a march  of  about  six 
hours. 

It  was  with  a peculiar  feeling  that  I pitched  my 
tent  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  (k6fa-n~samri) 
of  this  town,  by  the  governor  of  which  I had  been  so 
greatly  annoyed  on  my  first  entering  this  country.  It 
was  not  long  before  several  A'sbenawa  people  be- 
longing to  A'nnur,  followed  by  the  servants  of  the 
governor,  came  to  salute  me  ; and  after  a little  while 
I was  joined  by  my  old  tormentor  the  Tawdti  mer- 
chant Bel-Ghet.  But  our  meeting  this  time  was  very 
different  from  what  it  had  been  when  I first  saw  him  ; 
for  as  soon  as  he  recognized  me,  and  heard  from  me 
that  I was  come  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  paying  a visit 
to  the  sultan  of  Sdkoto,  he  could  not  restrain  his 
delight  and  excitement,  and  threw  himself  upon  my 
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neck,  repeating  my  name  several  times.  In  fact  his 
whole  behaviour  changed  from  this  moment ; and 
although  he  at  times  begged  a few  things  from  me, 
and  did  not  procure  me  very  generous  treatment  from 
the  governor,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  behaved  friendly 
and  decently.  He  asked  me  repeatedly  why  I had 
not  gone  to  Kand ; but  I told  him  that  I had  nothing 
to  do  with  Kan6,  that  in  conformity  with  my  promise 
I had  come  to  Katsena,  and  that  here  I should  make 
all  my  purchases,  in  order  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  Sdkoto  from  this  place  under  the  protection  of  its 
governor  Mohammed  Bello.  Now,  I must  confess 
that  I had  another  motive  for  not  going  to  Kand 
besides  this ; for  the  vizier  of  Bdrnu  had  made  it  a 
condition  that  I should  not  go  to  Kand,  as  my  journey 
to  the  Fiilbe  would  else  be  displeasing  to  himself  and 
the  sheikh,  by  interfering  with  their  policy,  and  I had 
found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  his  wishes,  although  I 
foresaw  that  it  would  cause  me  a heavy  loss,  as  I might 
have  bought  all  the  articles  of  which  I was  in  want 
at  a far  cheaper  rate  in  the  great  central  market  of 
Negroland  than  I was  able  to  do  in  Katsena. 

I staid  outside  the  town  until  the  following  morning, 
while  my  quarters  in  the  town  were  preparing.  There 
was  an  animated  intercourse  along  my  place  of  en- 
campment, between  the  old  capital  and  the  new  place 
Wagdje,  which  the  governor  had  founded  two  years 
before ; and  I received  the  compliments  of  several 
active  Fiilbe,  whose  expressive  countenances  bore 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  their  habits  were 
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not  yet  spoiled  by  the  influence  of  the  softer  manners 
of  the  subjected  tribe,  although  such  an  amalgama- 
tion has  already  begun  to  take  place  in  many  parts  of 
Hausa. 

The  house  which  was  assigned  to  me  inside  the 
town  was  spacious,  but  rather  old,  and  so  full  of  ants 
that  I was  obliged  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  protect 
not  only  my  luggage,  but  my  person  from  these  vo- 
racious insects.  They  not  only  destroyed  everything 
that  was  suspended  on  pegs  from  the  walls,  but  while 
sitting  one  day  for  an  hour  or  so  on  a clay  bank  in 
my  room  I found,  when  I got  up,  a large  hole  in  my 
tobe,  — these  clever  and  industrious  miners  having 
made  their  way  through  the  clay  walls  to  the  spot 
where  I was  sitting,  successfully  constructed  their 
covered  walks,  and  voraciously  attacked  ray  shirt,  all 
in  an  hour’s  time. 

My  present  to  the  governor  consisted  of  a very  fine 
blue  berniis,  a kaftan  of  fine  red  cloth,  a small  pocket 
pistol,  two  muslin  turbans,  a red  cap,  two  loaves  of 
sugar,  and  some  smaller  articles.  The  eccentric  man 
received  me  with  undisguised  pleasure  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance ; but  being  aware  that  I had  a tolerable 
supply  of  handsome  articles  with  me,  he  wanted  to 
induce  me  to  sell  to  him  all  the  fine  things  I possessed : 
but  I cut  the  matter  short  by  telling  him,  once  for 
all,  that  I was  not  a merchant,  and  did  not  engage  in 
any  commerce.  On  the  whole,  he  was  well  pleased 
with  his  presents;  but  he  wanted  me  to  give  him 
another  small  pistol,  and,  in  the  course  of  my  stay 
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here,  I was  obliged  to  comply  with  his  request.  He 
had  a cover  made  for  the  pair,  and  used  to  carry 
them  constantly  about  his  person,  frightening  every- 
body by  firing  off  the  caps  into  their  faces. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a very  favourable  circumstance 
for  me  that  the  ghaladima  of  Sbkoto  was  at  this  time 
staying  here ; for  under  the  protection  of  the  unscru- 
pulous governor  of  Katsena,  I should  scarcely  have 
reached  the  residence  of  the  emir  el  Miiraenin  in 
safety.  The  ghaladima,  who  was  the  inspector  of 
Katsena  as  well  as  of  Zanfara,  had  collected  the  tri- 
bute of  both  provinces,  and  was  soon  to  start,  with 
his  treasure  and  the  articles  he  had  purchased  there, 
on  his  home  journey,  so  that  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  time  enough  for  sending  some  of  my  people  to 
Kan6  to  make  there  the  necessary  purchases ; but 
circumstances,  which  I shall  soon  mention,  delayed 
us  so  much  that  there  would  have  been  ample 
opportunity  for  doing  so,  and  thus  saving  a consider- 
able sum  of  money.  The  ghaladima  was  a simple, 
straightforward  man,  not  very  intelligent,  certainly, 
nor  generous,  but  good-natured  and  sociable.  Born 
of  a female  slave,  he  had  very  little  about  him  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  Fulbe,  being  tall  and 
broad-shouldered,  with  a large  head,  broad  features, 
and  tolerably  dark  complexion. 

I made  some  considerable  purchases  in  this  place, 
amounting  altogether  to  1,308,000  shells,  employing 
the  greatest  part  of  my  cash,  in  providing  myself 
with  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  of  Kan6  and 
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Niipe,  in  order  to  pave  my  way,  by  means  of  these 
favourite  articles,  through  the  countries  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  Niger,  where  nothing  is  esteemed  more 
highly  than  these  native  manufactures.*  But,  as  I 
afterwards  found  out,  I sustained  a considerable  loss 
in  buying  the  Niipe  tobes  here,  at  least  20  per  cent, 
dearer  than  1 should  have  been  able  to  do  in  Gando ; 
but  this  I could  not  possibly  know  beforehand,  nor 
was  it  my  previous  intention  to  make  any  stay  in  that 
place,  where  large  parcels  of  these  articles  are  never 
brought  into  the  market.  I also  added  to  my  store  a 
few  more  articles  of  Arab  manufacture,  there  having 
arrived,  on  the  5th  of  March,  a very  numerous  caravan 
of  Ghadamsi  and  other  people  from  the  north,  with 


* I bought  here  altogether  75  turkedis  or  woman-cloths,  which 
form  the  usual  standard  article  in  Timbuktu,  and  from  which 
narrow  shirts  for  the  males  are  made ; 35  black  tobes  of  Kano 
manufacture  ; 20  ditto  of  Nupe  manufacture ; 20  silk  of  different 
descriptions ; 232  black  shawls  for  covering  the  face,  as  the  best 
presents  for  the  Tawarek.  I also  bought  here,  besides,  four  very 
good  cloth  bemuses  from  some  Taw  at  traders  lately  arrived  from 
their  country  with  horses,  and  some  other  little  merchandise,  and 
half  a dozen  of  “ hamail,”  or  sword-hangings,  of  red  silk  of  Fas 
manufacture.  I also  provided  myself  here  with  water-skins  and 
kulabu,  or  large  skins  for  covering  the  luggage  for  the  whole  of 
my  journey.  No  place  in  the  whole  of  Negroland  is  so  famous 
for  excellent  leather  and  the  art  of  tanning  as  Katsena  : and  if 
I had  taken  a larger  supply  of  these  articles  with  me  it  would 
have  been  very  profitable;  but  of  course  these  leather  articles 
require  a great  deal  of  room.  I also  bought  a good  quantity  of 
the  tobacco  of  Katsena,  which  is  held  in  great  estimation  even 
in  Timbuktu,  whither  the  excellent  tobacco  from  Wadi  Nun 
is  brought  in  considerable  quantity. 
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not  less  than  from  400  to  500  camels,  but  without 
bringing  me  even  a single  line,  either  from  my  friends 
in  Europe  or  even  from  those  in  Africa.  Having  like- 
wise arranged  with  'AH  el  A'geren  the  Mejebri  who 
had  accompanied  me  from  Kiikawa,  buying  from  him 
what  little  merchandise  he  had,  and  taking  him  into 
my  service  for  nine  dollars  a month,  I prepared  every- 
thing for  my  journey  ; and  I was  extremely  anxious 
to  be  gone,  as  the  rainy  season  was  fast  approaching. 
On  the  26th  of  February  evident  signs  were  ob- 
served of  the  approach  of  the  wet  season, — the  whole 
southern  quarter  of  the  heavens  being  thickly  over- 
cast with  clouds,  while  the  air  also  was  extremely 
damp,  just  as  after  a shower.  Mounting  on  horseback, 
in  order  to  observe  better  these  forerunners  of  the 
“ damana,”  I clearly  distinguished  that  it  was  raining 
in  the  direction  of  Zdriya  and  Niipe ; and  even  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood  a few  drops  fell.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  the 
air  was  most  delicious,  just  as  is  the  case  after  a fall 
of  rain  ; and  summer  lightning  was  flashing  through 
the  southern  sky. 

The  ghaladima  also  was  very  anxious  to  be  gone ; 
but  the  army  of  the  Gdberdwa  being  ready  to  start 
on  an  expedition,  on  a grand  scale,  against  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Fiilbe,  we  could  not  leave  the  place  before 
we  knew  exactly  what  direction  the  hostile  army 
would  take.  They  having  at  length  set  out  on  their 
foray,  on  the  7th  of  March,  we  began  to  watch  their 
movements  very  anxiously,  each  of  these  two  powers. 
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— the  independent  pagans  as  well  as  the  conquering 
Fiilbe,  — having  in  their  pay  numbers  of  spies  in  the 
towns  of  their  enemies.  Only  two  days  before  the 
Goberawa  left  their  home,  they  killed  Bii-Bakr  the 
chief  spy  whom  'AHyu,  the  sultan  of  Sokoto,  enter- 
tained in  their  town. 

In  the  company  of  the  ghaladima  there  was  a 
younger  brother  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Al-hdttu,  who 
had  lost  the  better  portion  of  the  character  of  a free 
man  by  a mixture  of  slave-blood,  and  behaved,  at 
times,  like  the  most  intolerable  beggar ; but  he 
proved  of  great  service  to  me  in  my  endeavour  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Besides  this  man,  my  principal  acquaintance  during 
my  stay  in  Katsena  this  time  was  a Tawati  of  the 
name  of  'Abd  e’  Rahmdn,  a very  amiable  and  social 
man,  and,  as  a faki,  possessing  a certain  degree  of 
learning.  He  had  been  a great  friend  of  the  sultan 
Bello,  and  expatiated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on 
the  qualities  and  achievements  of  this  distinguished 
ruler  of  Negroland.  He  also  gave  me  the  first  hints 
of  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  relating  to 
the  geography  and  history  of  Western  Negroland, 
and  called  my  attention  particularly  to  a man  whom 
he  represented  as  the  most  learned  of 'the  present 
generation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sdkoto,  and  from 
whom,  he  assured  me,  I should  not  fail  to  obtain  what 
information  I wanted.  This  man  was  'Abd  el  Kader 
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dan  Taffa  (meaning,  the  son  of  Miistapha),  on  whose 
stores  of  knowledge  I drew  largely.  My  intercourse 
with  ‘Abd  e’  Rahman  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
an  amicable  tilt  at  our  respective  creeds.  On  one 
occasion,  when  my  learned  friend  was  endeavouring 
to  convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  polygamy,  he 
adduced  as  an  illustration,  that  in  matters  of  the 
table  we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  a single  dish,  but 
took  a little  fowl,  a little  fish,  and  a little  roast  beef ; 
and  how  absurd,  he  argued,  was  it,  to  restrict  our- 
selves, in  the  intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  to  only 
one  wife.  It  was  during  my  second  stay  in  Katsena 
that  I collected  most  of  the  information  which  I 
have  communicated  on  a former  occasion  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  Hfiusa. 

Besides  this  kind  of  occupation,  my  dealings  with 
the  governor,  and  an  occasional  ride  which  I took 
through  and  outside  the  town,  I had  a great  deal 
to  do  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants 
upon  my  very  small  stock  of  medicinal  knowledge, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  my  residence, 
when  I was  severely  pestered  with  applications,  having 
generally  from  100  to  200  patients  in  my  courtyard 
every  morning.  The  people  even  brought  me  some- 
times animals  to  cure ; and  I was  not  a little  amused 
when  they  once  brought  me  a horse  totally  blind, 
which  they  thought  I was  able  to  restore  to  its  former 
power  of  vision. 

Living  in  Kdtsena  is  not  so  cheap  as  in  most  other 
places  of  Negroland  — at  least  we  thought  so  at  the 
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time,  but  we  afterwards  found  Sdkoto,  and  many  places 
between  that  and  Timbuktu,  much  dearer ; but  the 
character  of  dearth  in  Kdtsena  is  increased  by  the 
scarcity  of  shells  in  the  market,  which  form  the 
standard  currency,  and,  especially  after  I had  cir- 
culated a couple  of  hundred  dollars,  I was  often 
obliged  to  change  a dollar  for  2300  shells  instead 
of  2500. 

I had  here  a disagreeable  business  to  arrange  ; for 
suddenly,  on  the  18th  of  March,  there  arrived  our  old 
creditor  Mohammed  e’  Sfdksi,  whose  claims  upon  us 
I thought  I had  settled  long  ago  by  giving  him  a bill 
upon  Fezzan,  besides  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
which  I had  paid  him  on  the  spot* : but,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  he  produced  a letter,  in  which  Mr. 
Gagliuffi,  Her  Majesty’s  agent  in  Miirzuk,  informed 
him  that  I was  to  pay  him  in  Suddn. 

Such  is  the  trouble  to  which  a European  traveller 
is  exposed  in  these  countries,  by  the  injudicious  ar- 
rangements of  those  very  people  whose  chief  object 
ought  to  be  to  assist  him,  while  at  the  same  time  all 
his  friends  in  Europe  think  that  he  is  well  provided, 
and  that  he  can  proceed  on  his  difficult  errand  with- 
out obstacle. 

On  the  19th  of  March  we  received  information  that 
the  army  of  the  Gdberdwa  had  encamped  on  the  site 
of  the  former  town  of  R6ma,  or  Ruma;  and  I was 
I given  to  understand  that  I must  hold  myself  in  readi- 
( ness  to  march  at  an  hour’s  notice. 

' * See  Vol.  III.  p.  473. 
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Meanwhile  the  governor  of  Kdtsena,  Av^ho  had  re- 
ceived exaggerated  accounts  of  the  riches  which  I was 
carrying  with  me,  was  endeavouring,  by  every  means 
at  his  disposal,  to  separate  me  from  the  ghaladima,  in 
order  to  have  me  in  his  own  power  ; and  his  measures 
were  attended  with  a good  deal  of  success,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  my  Arab  companion  'All  el  A'geren,  who, 
although  a man  of  some  energy,  allowed  himself  too 
often  to  be  frightened  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  people.  On  his  attempting  to  keep  me  back,  I 
told  him  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might  stay  behind,  but 
that  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  at  once,  in 
company  with  the  ghaladima,  whatever  might  happen. 
I had  the  more  reason  to  beware  of  the  governor,  as 
just  at  the  period  of  this  my  second  stay  here,  when 
he  knew  that  I was  going  to  his  liege  lord,  I had  had 
another  opportunity  of  becoming  fully  aware  of  the 
flagrant  injustice  exercised  by  him  and  his  ministers. 
For  the  sherif,  who,  as  I have  said,  had  attached  him- 
self to  my  party  in  Zinder,  having  died  here  of  dysen- 
tery soon  after  our  arrival,  he  seized  upon  what  little 
property  he  had  left,  notwithstanding  that  person  had 
placed  himself,  in  some  respects,  under  my  protection  ; 
and  although  he  pretended  he  would  send  it  to  his  re- 
latives, there  is  no  doubt  that  he  or  his  people  kept  it 
back.  The  safety  of  the  property  of  any  European  who 
should  die  in  these  regions  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  a native 
chief ; but  no  such  contingency  was  provided  for  in 
draughts  of  the  treaties  which  we  took  with  us. 
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The  whole  town  was  in  motion  when  we  left ; Monday, 
for  the  governor  himself  was  to  accompany 
us  for  some  days’  journey,  as  the  whole  country  was 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  further 
on  he  was  to  send  a numerous  escort  along  with  us. 
It  was  a fine  morning,  and,  though  the  rainy  season 
had  not  yet  set  in  in  this  province,  many  of  the  trees 
were  clad  already  in  a new  dress,  as  if  in  anticipation 
of  the  fertilizing  power  of  the  more  favoured  season. 

The  hdjilij  had  begun,  about  the  commencement  of 
March,  to  put  out  new  foliage  and  shoots  of  young 
fruit ; and  the  dordwa  or  Parkia  exhibited  its  blossoms 
of  the  most  beautiful  purple,  hanging  down  to  a great 
length  from  the  branches.  The  dordwa,  which  is  en- 
tirely wanting  in  the  whole  of  B6rnu,  constitutes  here 
the  chief  representative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  from  the  beans  of  this  tree  that  the  natives  prepare 
the  vegetable  cakes  called  “doddwa,”  with  which 
they  season  their  food.*  Next  to  this  tree  another 
one,  which  I had  not  seen  before,  called  here  “ runhu,” 
and  at  present  full  of  small  yellow  blossoms,  was  most 
common. 

* See  the  description  which  Clapperton  gives  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  cakes  are  prepared.  (Denham  and  Clapperton’s 
Travels,  ii.  p.  125.) 
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The  first  day  we  made  only  a short  march  of 
about  three  miles,  to  a village  called  Kabakdwa, 
where  the  ghaladima  had  taken  up  his  quarters.  I 
had  scarcely  dismounted,  under  a tree  at  the  side 
of  the  village,  when  my  protector  called  upon  me,  and 
in  a very  friendly  manner  invited  me,  urgently,  to 
take  up  my  quarters  inside  the  village,  stating 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  not  quite  safe,  as  the 
Gdberdwa  had  carried  away  three  women  from  this 
very  village  the  preceding  day.  I,  however,  pre- 
ferred my  tent  and  the  open  air,  and  felt  very  little 
inclination  to  confide  my  valuable  property,  on  which 
depended  entirely  the  success  of  my  enterprise,  to  the 
frail  huts,  which  are  apt  to  catch  fire  at  any  moment ; 
for  while  I could  not  combat  against  nature,  I had 
confidence  enough  in  my  arms,  and  in  my  watchful- 
ness, not  to  be  afraid  of  thieves  and  robbers.* 

In  the  afternoon  the  ghaladima  came  out  of  the 
hamlet,  and  took  his  seat  under  a neighbouring  tree, 
when  I returned  his  visit  of  the  morning,  and  en- 
deavoured to  open  with  him  and  his  companions  a 
free  and  unrestrained  intercourse ; for  I was  only  too 
happy  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lawless  governor 
of  Kdtsena,  who,  I felt  convinced,  would  not  have 
been-  deterred  by  any  scruples  from  possessing  him- 
self of  my  riches : indeed  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
tell  me  that,  if  I possessed  anything  of  value,  such 
as  pistols  handsomely  mounted,  I should  give  them 
to  him  rather  than  to  the  sultan  of  Sdkoto,  for  that 
* The  wells  here  were  eight  fathoms. 
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he  himself  was  the  emir  el  Mumenin ; nay,  he  even 
told  me  that  his  liege  lord  was  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  a pistol. 

-In  order  to  avoid  the  enemy,  we  were  Tuesday, 
obliged,  instead  of  following  a westerly  di- 
rection,  to  keep  at  first  directly  southward.  The 
country  through  which  our  road  lay  was  very  beau- 
tiful. The  dordwa,  which,  the  preceding  day,  had 
formed  the  principal  ornament  of  the  landscape,  in 
the  first  part  of  this  day’s  march  gave  place  entirely 
to  other  trees,  such  as  the  tall  rimi  or  bentang  tree, 
the  kuka  or  monkey-bread  tree,  and  the  deleb  palm 
or  gigina  {Borassus  flahelliformisf)',  but  beyond  the 
village  of  D6ka,  the  dordwa,  which  is  the  principal 
tree  of  the  provinces  of  Kdtsena  and  Zdriya,  again 
came  prominently  forward,  while  the  kadena  also,  or 
butter  tree,  and  the  alleluba,  afforded  a greater  variety 
to  the  vegetation.  The  alleluba  (which,  on  my  second 
stay  at  Kan6,  I saw  in  full  blossom)  bears  a small 
fruit,  which  the  natives  eat,  but  which  I never  tried 
myself.  Even  the  dum  palm,  with  its  fan-shaped 
yellow-coloured  foliage,  gave  occasionally  greater  relief 
to  the  fresher  vegetation  around.  The  country  was 
populous  and  well  cultivated ; and  extensive  tobacco- 
grounds  and  large  fields  of  yams  or  gwdza  were  seen, 
— both  objects  being  almost  a new  sight  to  me  ; for 
tobacco,  which  I had  been  so  much  surprised  to  see 
cultivated  to  such  an  extent  in  the  country  of  the 
pagan  Musgu,  is  scarcely  grown  at  all  in  B6rnu, 
with  the  exception  of  Zinder,  and  I had  first  observed 
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it  largely  cultivated  near  the  town  of  Kdtsena,  while 
yams,  as  I have  already  had  repeatedly  occasion  to 
mention,  are  not  raised  at  all  in  Central  Negroland. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  seen  dotting  the 
landscape,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  interest  of 
the  scenery.  But  the  district  of  Mdje  especially, 
which  we  traversed  after  a march  of  about  seven 
miles,  impressed  me  with  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
fertility  and  beauty  of  this  country.  Here,  also,  we 
met  a troop  of  Itisan  with  their  camels. 

Having  then  proceeded  for  about  two  miles  through 
a more  open  and  well- cultivated  country  with  ex- 
tensive cotton-grounds,  large  plantations  of  indigo, 
and  wide  fields  planted  with  sweet  potatoes,  or  ddn- 
kali,  we  reached  the  village  called  Kulkadfi,  where 
the  governor  of  Katsena  had  taken  up  his  quarters ; 
but,  leaving  this  outlaw  at  a respectful  distance,  we 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  ghaladima,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  for  quarters  in  a small  Tawfirek  ham- 
let at  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half  towards  the 
south-east,  — a remarkable  resting-place  for  a party 
proceeding  to  the  westward.  The  heat  was  very 
great ; and  the  dordwa  trees,  with  their  scanty  acacia- 
like foliage,  which,  besides  a few  gonda  trees  ( Carica 
Papaya)  and  a solitary  ngabbore,  were  the  only  mem- 
bers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  here  seen,  afforded  but 
insufficient  shade,  the  dryness  of  the  country  being 
the  more  felt,  as  the  supply  of  water  was  rather 
limited. 

I was  hospitably  treated  in  the  evening,  not  only 
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by  the  ghaladima,  who  sent  me  a sheep,  but  even  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet,  who  came  to  visit  me 
in  large  numbers.  I learnt  that  they  were  Imghdd, 
natives  of  Tawdr  Nwaijdud,  the  village  which  I 
passed  on  my  road  from  Tintellust  to  A'gades*,  and 
that  they  had  seen  me  in  A'sben,  and  knew  all  about 
my  affairs.  They  were  settled  here  as  tenants. 

I had  just  mounted  my  horse,  and  my  Wednesday, 
camels  had  gone  on  in  advance,  when  a March  2Srd. 
messenger  arrived,  who  had  been  sent  after  me  from 
Kiitsena,  bringing  a letter  from  Mr.  Gagliuffi,  Her 
Majesty’s  agent  in  Murzuk,  a mere  duplicate  of  a 
letter  already  received,  with  reference  to  the  sending 
of  the  box  (which,  however,  did  not  reach  me),  but 
not  a single  line  from  Europe.  We  had  to  retrace 
our  road  all  the  Avay  to  Kulkada,  and  from  thence, 
after  a march  of  about  six  miles  through  a dense 
forest,  reached  the  walled  town  of  Kuraye,  and,  not 
being  aware  that  the  country  on  the  other  side  was 
more  open  and  offered  a far  better  camping-ground, 
pitched  our  tent  on  that  side  whence  we  had  come, 
not  far  from  the  market-place,  consisting  of  several 
rows  of  stalls  or  sheds.  A market  was  held  in  the 
afternoon;  and  we  bought  grain  and  onions,  but 
looked  in  vain  for  the  favourite  fruit  of  the  tamarind 
tree,  to  which  we  were  greatly  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  health. 

The  town  was  of  considerable  size,  and  contained 
from  6000  to  7000  inhabitants,  but  no  clay  buildings. 

* See  Vol.  I.  p.  391. 
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The  wall  was  in  excellent  repair,  and  well  provided 
with  loopholes  for  the  bowmen,  and  it  was  even 
strengthened  by  a second  wall,  of  lesser  height,  on 
the  outside.  The  town  has  three  gates.  The  wells 
were  three  fathoms  in  depth. 

Thursday,  The  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
March  24th.  .t;own  of  Kuray4  seemed  to  surpass  in 
beauty  the  district  which  we  had  left  behind  us  ; and 
the  bentang  tree,  the  sacred  tree  of  the  former  pagan 
inhabitants,  rose  here  to  its  full  majestic  growth, 
while,  besides  the  dordwa  and  the  butter  tree,  the 
ngdbbore  (or  sycamore)  and  the  diinnia  appeared  in 
abundance.  The  cultivation  was  here  limited  to 
sorghum  or  Indian  millet.  After  awhile  the  ground 
became  rather  undulating,  and  we  had  to  cross  several 
small  watercourses,  at  present  dry,  while  boulders  of 
granite  protruded  here  and  there.  The  path  was 
enlivened  by  the  several  troops  of  horsemen  which 
constituted  our  expeditionary  corps.  There  was  first 
the  governor  of  Katsena  himself,  with  a body  of  about 
200  horse ; then  there  was  an  auxiliary  squadron  of 
about  fifty  horse,  sent  by  D4mbo  the  governor  of 
Kazaure;  and  lastly  Kdura,  the  serki-n-ydki,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Katsena,  with  a body  of  about 
thirty-five  well-mounted  troopers.  This  officer,  at 
the  present  time,  is  the  most  warlike  man  in  the 
province  of  Katsena,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to 
the  overthrow  and  disgrace  of  Sadiku  the  former 
governor,  in  the  hope  that  the  government  of  the 
province  might  fall  to  his  share ; but  he  had  been 
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sadly  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  As  for  the 
ghaladiraa,  he  had  about  twenty  mounted  companions, 
the  most  warlike  among  whom  was  a younger  brother 
of  his,  of  the  name  of  'Omdr,  or  Ghomaro,  who  was 
descended  from  a Pullo  mother,  and,  on  account  of 
his  noble  birth,  had  better  claims  to  the  office  of 
ghaladima  than  his  brother.  Most  of  these  troopers 
were  very  fantastically  dressed,  in  the  Hausa  fashion, 
and  in  a similar  manner  to  those  1 have  described 
on  a former  occasion.  Some  of  the  horses  were  fine, 
strong  animals,  although  in  height  they  are  sur- 
passed by  the  B6rnu  horses. 

We  watered  our  cattle  in  a kurremi  or  dry  water- 
course, which  contained  a number  of  wells  from  one 
fathom  to  a fathom  and  a half  in  depth,  and  was 
beautifully  skirted  with  deleb  palms,  while  a granite 
mound  on  its  eastern  shore,  rose  to  an  altitude  of 
from  eighty  to  a hundred  feet.  I ascended  it,  but 
did  not  obtain  a distant  view.  Near  this  water- 
course the  cultivation  was  a little  interrupted ; but 
further  on  the  country  became  again  well  cultivated, 
broken  here  and  there  by  some  underwood,  while  the 
monkey-bread  tree,  the  dura  palm,  great  numbers  of 
a species  of  acacia  called  “ drred,”  and  the  “ merke  ” 
dotted  the  fields.  The  latter  tree,  which  I have 
mentioned  on  a former  occasion,  bears  a fruit  which, 
when  mixed  with  the  common  native  grain,  is  said 
to  preserve  horses  from  worms. 

Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Kurrefi,  or  Kulfi, 
and  were  not  a little  puzzled  by  the  very  considerable 
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outworks,  consisting  of  moats,  which  the  inhabitants 
had  thrown  up  in  front  of  their  town,  besides  the 
threefold  wall,  and  the  double  moat  which  surrounded 
the  latter,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut. 


The  town  was  said  to  have  been  founded  only 
three  years  before,  being  peopled  from  the  remains 
of  other  places,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 
It  may  contain  from  8000  to  9000  inhabitants ; but 
it  had  recently  suffered  from  a conflagration.  The 
wall  was  full  of  loopholes,  and  it  had  a gate  on  each 
side  except  the  eastern  one. 

Having  made  our  way  with  great  difficulty  through 
the  moats,  instead  of  taking  up  our  quarters  inside 
the  wall,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people  we 
pitched  our  tent  outside,  at  some  distance  from  the 
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western  gate.  Such  was  the  confidence  which  we 
placed  in  our  firearms.  A rocky  eminence,  such  as 
are  met  with  also  inside  the  town,  started  up  at 
some  little  distance  from  our  camping-ground ; and 
a majestic  dordwa,  the  largest  tree  of  this  species 
which  I saw  on  my  journey,  shaded  the  place  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  attracted  a number  of  people, 
who  disturbed  my  privacy.  The  ghaladima  had  taken 
a northerly  road,  to  the  town  of  Tsaiiri,  which  he  had 
recently  founded,  and  did  not  arrive  till  the  after- 
noon. 

On  mounting  my  horse  in  the  morning  Friday, 
to  pursue  my  march,  a Pullo  came  up  March  25tii. 
to  me  and  handed  me  a letter,  which  he  begged  me  to 
take  to  a relative  of  his  in  Timbuktu.  This  showed 
his  full  confidence  in  my  success ; and  it  did  not  fail 
to  inspire  me  with  the  same  feeling.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town  marched  out  their  band  of  musicians, 
who  played  a farewell  to  us ; and  the  several  troops 
of  horsemen,  in  their  picturesque  attire,  thronged 
along  the  path  winding  between  the  granite  mounds 
which  broke  the  level  on  all  sides.  Groups  of  del4b 
anddiira  palms  towered,  with  their  fan-shaped  foliage, 
over  the  whole  scenery. 

We  had  now  entered  the  more  unsafe  border  coun- 
try between  the  Mohammedans  and  pagans,  while 
changing  our  direction  from  south  to  west ; and  the 
cultivation  was  less  extensive,  although  even  here  a 
little  cotton  was  to  be  seen.  After  a march  of  about 
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eight  miles  we  traversed  the  site  of  a deserted  town 
called  Takabdwa,  inclosed  between  rocky  cliffs  on 
all  sides,  and  at  present  changed  into  a large  cotton- 
ground,  the  inhabitants  having  sought  refuge  in  the 
more  rocky  district  towards  the  south.  But  although 
the  destructive  influence  which  war  had  exercised 
upon  this  province  was  plainly  manifested  by  the  site 
of  another  town  which  we  passed  soon  afterwards, 
yet  the  country  was  not  quite  deserted,  and  even 
small  herds  of  cattle  were  observed  further  on.  Mean- 
while the  diim  palm  became  entirely  predominant, 
and  rocky  cliffs  and  eminences  continued  to  break  the 
surface  ; but  beyond  a rocky  ridge  which,  dotted  with 
an  abundance  of  monkey-bread  trees,  crossed  our 
path,  the  country  became  more  level  and  open, 
enlivened  by  herds,  and  exhibiting  an  uninterrupted 
tract  of  cultivation. 

Thus  we  reached  the  walls  of  the  considerable 
town  of  Z6kka,  and  here  again  we  had  to  make  our 
way  with  difficulty  through  the  moats  which  started 
off  from  the  walls  as  a sort  of  outwork,  when  we 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  shade  of 
two  large  dordwa  trees.  Even  here  I did  not  choose 
to  take  up  my  quarters  inside  the  town,  which  was 
full  of  people.  Besides  those  detachments  which 
had  come  along  with  us,  there  arrived  here  also  an 
auxiliary  troop  of  110  horse  from  Zdriya,  together 
with  the  governor  of  U'mmadau  with  twenty  horse- 
men. The  Kanawa,  or  people  of  Kan6,  who  were 
proceeding  to  Sokoto,  had  continued  their  march 
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straight  to  U'ramadau,  in  order  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  that  place. 

Besides  numbers  of  sick  people  from  the  town,  who 
came  to  solicit  my  medical  assistance,  I received  also 
a visit  in  the  evening  from  one  of  the  five  governors 
of  the  place,  who  bears  the  title  of  serki-n-Fellani. 
He  came  to  ask  whether  I had  not  for  sale  another 
pair  of  pocket  pistols,  such  as  I had  given  to  the 
governor  of  Kdtsena  ; for  my  eccentric  friend  played 
with  the  small  arms  I had  made  him  a present  of, 
all  the  day  long,  to  the  great  alarm  of  every- 
body, so  that  the  rumour  of  my  possessing  such 
articles  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Suddn,  and  even  Kaiira  had  pestered  me  greatly  on 
this  account. 

In  the  town  of  Zekka  resides  also  the  former  go- 
vernor of  the  wealthy  town  or  district  of  Riima, 
mentioned  repeatedly  by  Captain  Clapperton,  but 
destroyed  by  the  Gbberdwa  after  the  period  of  his 
travels  ; that  ofiB.cer  still  bears  the  title  of  serki-n- 
Riima.  There  was  a pond  of  dirty  water  near  our 
encampment ; but  good  drinkable  water  was  only  to 
be  obtained  from  a watercourse  at  a considerable 
distance,  which,  although  dry  at  present,  afibrded 
wells  at  very  little  depth  in  its  gravelly  bottom. 

We  remained  here  the  whole  forenoon,  Saturday, 
as  we  had  now  the  most  difiicult  part  of  26th. 
our  journey  before  us ; but  instead  of  having  leisure 
to  prepare  myself  for  an  unusual  amount  of  exertion, 
all  my  spare  time  was  taken  up  by  a disagreeable 
1 2 
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business,  — the  governor  of  Kdtsena  having  suc- 
ceeded in  seducing  from  ray  service,  in  the  most 
disgraceful  manner,  the  Ferjdni  Arab,  whom  I had 
hired  for  the  whole  journey  to  Timbuktu  and  back, 
and  whom  I could  ill  alFord  to  lose.  This  lad,  who 
had  accompanied  Ibrahim  Bashd’s  expedition  to  Syria 
and  an  expedition  to  Kordofdn,  and  who  had  after- 
Avards  resided  with  the  Weldd  Slimdn  for  some  time 
in  Kdnem,  might  have  been  of  great  use  to  me  in 
case  of  emergency.  But,  as  it  was,  I could  only  be 
grateful  to  Providence  for  ridding  me  of  this  faith- 
less rogue  at  so  cheap  a rate : and  the  insidious 
governor  at  least  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  his 
conduct ; for  the  Arab,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
well  mounted,  and  dressed  in  a bermis,  by  his  new 
master,  took  to  his  heels,  and,  following  the  track 
with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  in  my  com- 
pany, succeeded  in  reaching  Zinder,  and  from  thence 
returned  to  his  native  country. 

We  here  separated  from  most  of  our  companions, 
— the  governor  of  Kdtsena,  as  well  as  the  people  from 
Kan6  and  Zdriya,  who  were  carrying  tribute  to  the 
sultan  of  Sdkoto,  remaining  behind,  and  only  an 
escort  or  “ rekkia  ” of  fifty  horsemen  continuing  in 
our  company.  The  hostile  army  of  the  Gdberawa 
being  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  danger  of  the  road 
further  on  was  very  considerable ; and  the  Kanawa 
and  Zozawa  or  Zegezege,  of  whom  the  latter  carried 
2,000,000  shells,  500  tobes,  and  30  horses,  as  tribute, 
Avere  too  much  afraid  of  their  property  to  accompany 
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US. . There  had  also  arrived  a troop  of  about  100 
fatdki  with  asses  laden  entirely  with  the  famous  do- 
ddwa  cakes  ; but  they  also  remained  behind. 

The  governor  himself,  however,  escorted  us  for  a 
mile  or  two,  to  a large  kordmma  called  Mejidi,  which 
no  doubt  forms  one  of  the  branches  of  the  ko- 
rdrnma  of  Bunka,  and  contains  several  wells,  where 
we  watered  our  horses  and  filled  our  water-skins  for 
a night’s  march.  Fine  cotton-grounds  and  fields  of 
onions  fringed  the  border  of  the  valley. 

As  soon  as  we  left  this  winding  watercourse,  we 
entered  a dense  forest  only  occasionally  broken  by 
open  spots  covered  with  reed  grass,  and  we  pursued 
our  march  without  interruption  the  whole  night, 
with  the  exception  of  a short  halt  just  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  I had  taken  the  lead  from  the  be- 
ginning ; and  the  ghaladima,  who  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  great  advantage  of  my  firearms,  sent  messenger 
after  messenger  to  me  till  he  brought  me  to  a stand, 
and  thus  managed  to  get  all  his  slaves  and  camels  in 
advance,  so  that  I could  only  proceed  very  slowly. 
After  a march  of  little  more  than  twelve  miles  from 
the  kordmma,  we  entered  a fertile  and  picturesque 
sort  of  vale,  inclosed  towards  the  north  and  south  by 
rocky  cliffs,  and  intersected  by  a narrow  strip  of 
succulent  herbage,  where  water  is  apparently  to  be 
found  at  a little  depth.  This  is  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Moniya,  which  had  likewise  been  destroyed  by  the 
Gdberdwa  three  years  previously.  Their  army  had 
even  encamped  here  the  previous  day;  and  when  our 
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companions  found  the  traces  of  their  footsteps,  Avhich 
indicated  that  they  had  taken  an  easterly  direction, 
all  the  people  were  seized  with  fright,  and  the  inten- 
tion which  had  been  entertained,  of  resting  here  for 
a few  hours  of  the  night,  was  given  up,  and  with  an 
advanced  guard  of  twenty  horse,  and  a guard  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty,  we  kept  cautiously  and  anxiously  on. 

About  midnight  we  again  entered  dense  forest, 
consisting  chiefly  of  underwood.  We  marched  the 
whole  night,  and  emerged  in  the  morning  into  open 
cultivated  country.  We  then  passed  several  small 
hamlets,  and,  crossing  first  a small  and  further  on 
a larger  watercourse,  reached,  a little  before  nine 
o’clock,  the  considerable  place  Biinka,  surrounded  by 
a clay  wall  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  by  a half 
natural  half  artificial  stockade  of  dense  forest.  In  this 
town,  the  governor  of  which  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  ghaladima  of  Sdkoto,  my  protector  had 
taken  quarters ; but,  true  to  my  old  principle,  I here 
also  preferred  encamping  outside,  and,  turning  round 
the  town,  on  the  south  side,  along  a very  winding 
and  narrow  passage  through  dense  prickly  under- 
wood, I pitched  my  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  midst 
of  an  open  suburb  consisting  of  several  straggling 
groups  of  huts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  proved  to  be  indus- 
trious and  sociable,  and,  soon  after  we  had  encamped, 
brought  me  several  articles  for  sale,  such  as  good 
strong  ropes,  of  which  we  were  greatly  in  want.  In 
general  a traveller  cannot  procure  good  ropes  in  these 
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countries;  and,  for  an  expedition  on  a larger  scale,  he 
does  well  to  provide  himself  with  this  article.  The 
ropes  made  of  ngille  or  the  diiin  bush  last  only  a few 
days  ; and  those  made  of  hides,  which  are  very  useful 
in  the  dry  season,  for  tying  up  the  legs  of  the  camels, 
and  even  for  fastening  the  luggage,  are  not  fit  for 
the  rainy  season.  We  also  bought  here  a good  supply 
of  tamarinds,  plenty  of  fowls  (for  from  thirty  to  forty 
kurdf  each),  and  a little  milk.  Part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  village,  at  least,  consisted  of  A'sbenawa 
settlers ; and  they  informed  us  that  the  army  of  the 
Gbberdwa  had  come  close  to  their  town,  but  that  they 
had  driven  them  back. 

The  town  itself,  though  not  large,  is  tolerably 
well  inhabited,  containing  a population  of  about 
5000.  It  is  skirted  on  the  east  side  by  a considerable 
watercourse,  at  present  dry,  but  containing  excellent 
water  close  under  the  gravelly  surface,  and  forming 
a place  of  resort  for  numbers  of  the  grey  species  of 
monkey. 

The  approach  of  the  rainy  season  was  indicated  by 
a slight  fall  of  rain. 

The  ghaladima,  whom  the  imminence  of  Monda3', 
the  danger  had  induced  to  fix  his  departure 
for  the  next  day,  instead  of  allowing  a day  for  repose, 
had  already  gone  on  in  advance  a considerable  way, 
when  we  followed  him,  and  soon  after  left  on  our  right 
a large  cheerful-looking  hamlet,  shaded  by  splendid 
trees,  and  enlivened  by  numbers  of  poultry.  Exten- 
sive cultivated  grounds  testified  to  the  industry  of 
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the  inhabitants,  who  likewise  belonged  to  a tribe  of 
the  A'sbendwa,  or  rather  to  a mixed  race  of  people. 
Having  then  crossed  dense  underwood,  where  the 
Mimosa  Nilotica^  here  called  “ elkii,”  was  standing  in 
full  blossom,  Avhile  the  ground  consisted  of  sand,  we 
reached,  after  a march  of  about  a mile,  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  wall  of  the  considerable  town  of 
Zyrmi.  The  watercourse  of  Biinka  had  been  close 
on  our  left,  providing  the  inhabitants  with  a never- 
failing  supply  of  excellent  water,  which  is  found  close 
under  the  surface  of  the  fine  gravel  which  composes 
its  bed. 

Zyrmi  is  an  important  town  even  at  present,  but, 
being  under  the  dominion  of  the  Fulbe,  is  only 
capable  of  preserving  its  existence  by  a constant 
struggle  with  Gdber  and  Maradi.  However,  the  go- 
vernor of  this  town  is  not  now  master  of  the  whole  of 
Zdnfara,  as  he  was  in  the  time  of  Captain  Clapperton, 
who  visited  it  on  his  journey  to  Sdkoto*,  the 
Fiilbe,  or  Fellani,  having  found  it  more  conducive  to 
their  policy  to  place  each  governor  of  a walled  town, 
in  this  province,  under  the  direct  allegiance  of  Sokoto, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  whole  country  by  the 
rebellion  of  a single  man.  Some  ninety  or  one  hundred 
years  ago,  before  the  destruction  of  the  capital,  this 
province  was  almost  the  most  flourishing  country  of 
Negroland ; but  it  is  at  present  divided  into  a number 
of  petty  states,  each  of  which  follows  a difierent  policy; 
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hence  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  towns  are  still 
dependent  upon  the  dominion  of  Sdkoto,  and  which 
adhere  to  their  enemies  the  Gdberdwa.*  The  town 
is  still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  the  western  more 
densely  than  the  eastern  quarter. 

The  direct  road  leads  along  the  wall,  and  close  be- 
yond passes  by  the  site  of  the  former  town  Ddda; 
but,  in  order  to  water  my  horse,  I descended  into  the 
kordmma,  which  was  here  encompassed  by  banks 
about  twenty-live  feet  high,  the  gradually-shelving 
slopes  of  which  were  laid  out  in  kitchen-gardens, 
where  onions  were  cultivated.  Passing  then  a tract 
thickly  overgrown  with  monkey-bread  trees,  we  tra- 
versed a straggling  village,  the  whole  appearance  of 
which  left  a feeling  of  peace  and  comfort,  rather  than 
of  the  constant  state  of  warfare  which  prevails  in  this 
country.  But  everything  in  human  life  depends  on 
habitude ; and  these  poor  people,  not  knowing  any 
better,  bear  the  state  of  insecurity  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  without  uneasiness. 

Numerous  neat  cottages  were  just  being  built;  and 
the  western  end  of  the  village  especially,  being  adorned 
by  several  groups  of  the  gdnda  tree,  or  Erica  Papaya^ 
had  a very  pleasant  appearance.  Dyeing-pits  are  not 
wanting  in  any  of  the  larger  towns  of  Zdnfara ; and 
a numerous  herd  of  cattle  met  our  view  close  beyond 
the  village. 

* For  further  details  on  this  subject,  see  Appendix  I. ; and 
for  an  outline  of  the  histoiy  of  Zanfara,  see  the  Chronological 
Tables. 
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When  we  again  reached  the  direct  road,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  friends  was  distinctly  indicated  by  a 
very  strong  and  not  quite  aromatic  smell,  which 
proceeded  from  the  luggage  of  those  of  the  caravan 
of  native  traders  (or  fataki)  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  our  troop  in  Zekka,  leaving  their  more 
cautious  brethren  behind.  The  merchandise  of  these 
small  traders  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  those 
vegetable  cakes,  called  doddwa,  which  I have  men- 
tioned repeatedly,  and  which  constitute  an  important 
article  of  trade,  as  the  dordwa  or  Parkia,  from  the 
fruit  of  which  those  cakes  are  made,  thrives  in  great 
abundance  in  the  province  of  Zegzeg,  while  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  provinces  of  K4bbi  and  Gdber. 
Three  thousand  of  these  cakes  constitute  an  ass-load, 
and  each  of  them  in  general  is  sold  in  Sokoto  for  five 
kurdi,  having  been  bought  on  the  spot  for  one  uri; 
so  that  the  profit,  being  not  less  than  500  per  cent., 
makes  this  commerce  attractive  for  poor  people,  not- 
withstanding the  dangerous  state  to  which  this  road 
is  at  present  reduced.  The  return  freight  which  these 
petty  merchants  bring  back  from  Sdkoto,  generally 
consists  of  the  salt  of  Fdgha. 

Our  further  road  conducted  us  through  a more 
rugged  district,  intersected  by  numerous  small  water- 
courses with  very  rocky  beds,  and  mostly  covered  with 
dense  forest  only  now  and  then  broken  by  a small 
tract  of  cultivated  ground  producing  even  a little 
cotton.  Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Duchi,  the 
name  of  which,  meaning  “ the  rocks,”  served  well  to 
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indicate  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  place,  which  has  a 
very  wild  and  romantic  appearance — a labyrinth  of 


N 


S 


rocky  eminences  intersected  by  a small  ravine,  as 
shown  in  the  woodcut : the  dwellings,  which  are 
scattered  about  in  several  groups,  can  scarcely  be 
seen,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rocks.  Several 
groups  of  diirn  palms  contribute  greatly  to  enhance 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  place. 

Having  got  inside  the  wall,  which  consisted  of  loose 
stones,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a fit  spot  for 
encamping,  and  at  length,  having  traversed  the  whole 
place,  pitched  our  tent,  not  far  from  the  western 
gate,  but  still  inside  the  wall,  in  the  shade  of  a fine 
tsamia  or  tamarind  tree,  and  close  to  a small  group 
of  huts.  The  principal  hamlet  lies  nearer  the 
east  side.  The  little  watercourse  contained  only  a 
very  small  supply  of  water  under  the  gravelly  surface 
of  the  bed;  but  on  my  return  from  the  west,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  a foaming  brook 
was  rushing  along  it.  The  interesting  character  of 
the  scenery  induced  me,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
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to  leave  my  tent  and  to  sit  down  for  a while  on  a rock, 
which  commanded  the  whole  interior  of  the  town. 
There  I had  a charming  prospect  over  the  scene  by 
clear  moonlight,  while  people  were  busily  employed 
the  whole  night,  collecting  the  small  supply  of  water 
from  the  channel,  for  their  next  day’s  wants. 

Tuesday,  Order  to  pass  the  narrow  gate,  if  gate 

March  29th.  Called,  I was  obliged  to  have  the 

two  posts  which  encompassed  it  on  each  side  removed. 
The  whole  country  round  about  is  rocky,  with  only  a 
slight  covering  of  fertile  soil,  so  that  nothing  but 
Indian  millet  is  cultivated,  which  thrives  very  well 
in  rocky  ground.  But  the  country  was  adorned  with 
a tolerable  variety  of  trees,  such  as  monkey-bread 
trees,  most  of  which  had  young  leaves,  the  dordwa, 
the  kadena,  and  the  merke.  While  crossing  a small 
rocky  ridge,  we  were  joined  by  a troop  of  people 
bearing  large  loads  of  cotton  upon  their  heads,  which 
they  were  carrying  to  the  considerable  market  of 
Badardwa.  This  cotton  was  distinguished  by  its 
snow-white  colour,  and  seemed  to  be  of  very  good 
quality. 

Beyond  the  rocky  ridge,  the  country  became  more 
open,  rich  in  trees  and  cultivated  fields ; and  having 
passed  a village,  we  turned  round  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  walled  town  of  Sabdn  Birni,  making  our 
way  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  damage 
to  the  fences  as  well  as  to  our  luggage,  through  the 
narrow  lanes  of  an  open  suburb.  The  western  side 
of  the  town  was  bordered  by  a korarnma  containing 
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a considerable  sheet  of  stagnant  water  of  very  bad 
quality,  and  fringed  all  round  by  a border  of  kitchen- 
gardens,  where  onions  were  cultivated.  The  governor 
of  Sabdn  Birni,  like  that  of  Zyrmi,  is  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  emir  of  S6koto.  The  name  or  title  of 
his  dominion  is  Bdzay. 

From  hence,  along  a path  filled  v/ith  market 
people,  we  reached  the  walled  town  of  Badardwa, 
which,  like  most  of  the  towns  of  Zdnfara,  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  a dense  border  of  timber, 
affording  to  the  archers,  who  form  the  strength  of 
the  natives,  great  advantage  in  a defence,  and  making 
any  attack,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  strategetical 
art  in  this  country,  very  difficult.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dense  body  of  trees  there  was  a very  considerable 
market,  attended  by  nearly  10,000  people,  and  well 
supplied  with  cotton  *,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
staple  commodity,  while  Indian  millet  (sorghum)  also 
was  in  abundance.  A great  number  of  cattle  were 
slaughtered  in  the  market,  and  the  meat  retailed  in 
small  quantities.  There  was  also  a good  supply  of 
fresh  butter  (which  is  rarely  seen  in  Negroland), 
formed  in  large  lumps,  cleanly  prepared,  and  swim- 
ming in  water  ; they  were  sold  for  500  kurdi  each. 
Neither  was  there  any  scarcity  of  onions,  a vegetable 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  province  of 
Zdnfara,  the  smaller  ones  being  sold  for  one  uri,  the 
larger  ones  for  two  kurdi  each.  These  onions  are 

* It  was  extensively  cultivated  in  this  province  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  (Leo  Africanus,  lib.  vii.  c.  13.) 
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mostly  cultivated  round  a large  tebki,  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  town,  which  even  at  the 
present  season  was  still  of  considerable  size.  Instead 
of  entering  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  I pitched 
my  tent  in  the  open  fields,  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  wall ; for  I was  the  more  in  want  of  fresh 
air,  as  I was  suffering  greatly  from  headache.  The 
consequence  was  that  I could  not  even  indulge  in  the 
simple  luxuries  of  the  market,  but  had  recourse  to 
my  common  medicine  of  tamarind  water. 

There  was  some  little  danger  here,  not  so  much 
from  a foreign  foe  as  from  our  proximity  to  a con- 
siderable hamlet  of  Tawarek  of  the  tribe  of  the  Itisan, 
who  have  settlements  in  all  these  towns  of  Zanfara.  I 
While  endeavouring  to  recruit  myself  by  rest  and 
simple  diet,  I received  a visit  from  an  intelligent  and 
well-behaved  young  faki,  Mallem  Dadi,  who  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  the  ghaladima,  and  whose  company 
was  always  agreeable  to  me.  He  informed  me  that 
the  Zdnfardwa  and  the  Gdberawa  had  regarded  each 
other  with  violent  hatred  from  ancient  times,  — Ba- 
bari,  the  founder  of  Kalawa,  or  Alkalawa,  the  former 
capital  of  Gdber,  having  based  the  strength  and  well-  i 
being  of  his  own  country  on  the  destruction  of  the  j 
old  capital  of  Zdnfara,  ninety-seven  years  previously.  ; 
Hence  the  people  of  Zdnfara  embarked  heart  and  ' 
soul  in  the  religious  and  political  rising  of  the  sheikh 
'Othmfin  against  his  liege  lord  the  ruler  of  G6ber.  I | 
learned  also  that  the  same  amount  of  tribute,  which  I | 
have  before  mentioned  as  carried  on  this  occasion  j 
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by  the  messengers  of  Zdriya  to  the  emir  el  Miimenin, 
was  paid  almost  every  second  month,  while  from 
tsena  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a regular  tribute, 
the  governor  of  that  town  generally  not  paying  more 
than  400,000  kurdi  and  forty  articles,  such  as  ber- 
nuses,  kaftans,  &c.,  annually.  It  was  only  an  excep- 
tional case,  arising  from  the  exertions  of  the  ghala- 
di'ma  as  I was  told,  that  he  had  sent,  this  year,  800,000 
shells,  besides  a horse  of  Tdrki  breed,  of  the  nominal 
value  of  700,000  kurdi. 

Allowing  my  camels  to  pursue  the  direct  Wednesday, 
road,  I myself  took  a rather  roundabout  ^oth. 
way,  in  order  to  get  a sight  of  the  tebki  from  which 
the  town  is  supplied  ; and  I was  really  astonished 
at  the  considerable  expanse  of  clear  water  which  it 
exhibited  at  this  time  of  the  year  (shortly  before 
the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season),  when  water  in 
the  whole  of  Negroland  becomes  very  scanty.  The 
ground  consisted  of  fine  vegetable  soil,  while  the  cul- 
tivation along  the  path  was  scarcely  interrupted ; and 
in  passing  a hamlet  we  saw  the  inhabitants  making 
the  first  preparations  for  the  labours  of  the  field. 
Cotton  was  also  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent. 
About  a mile  and  a half  further  on,  at  the  village  of 
Sungurure,  which  is  surrounded  with  a strong  keffi, 
I observed  the  first  riidu,  a sort  of  light  hut  con- 
sisting of  nothing  but  a thatched  roof  raised  upon 
four  poles  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
affording  a safe  retreat  to  the  inhabitants,  during 
their  night’s  rest,  against  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes 
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which  infest  the  whole  region  along  the  swampy 
creeks  of  the  Niger,  the  people  entering  these  ele- 
vated bedrooms  from  below, 
and  shutting  the  entrance  be- 
hind them,  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  woodcut. 

Leaving,  then,  the  walled 
town  of  Katiiru  close  on  our 
left,  we  entered  a dense  forest 
richly  interwoven  with  creep- 
ing plants,  and  intersected  by 
a large  kordmma  with  a very 
uneven  bottom,  alFording  sufficient  proof  of  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  torrent  which  at  times  rushes  along  it. 
At  present  it  contained  nothing  but  pools  of  stagnant, 
water  in  several  places,  where  we  observed  a large 
herd  of  camels,  belonging  to  a party  of  Itisan,  just 
being  watered,  while  tobacco  was  cultivated  on  the 
border  of  the  kordrnma.  A little  further  on,  the  tor- 
rent had  swept  away  and  undermined  the  banks  in 
such  a manner  that  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
artificial  walls.  We  met  several  natives  on  the  road, 
who,  although  Ffilbe  or  F411ani  (that  is  to  say,  be- 
longing to  the  conquering  tribe)  and  themselves  ap- 
parently Mohammedans,  wore  nothing  but  a leather 
apron  round  their  loins. 

Thus  we  reached,  a little  past  noon,  the  town  San- 
sanne  'Aisa,  which  was  originally  a mere  fortified 
encampment  or  “ sansanne.”  But  its  advanced  and 
in  some  respects  isolated  position,  as  an  outlying  post 
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against  the  G6ber4wa  and  Mariyadawa,  rendered  it 
essential  that  it  should  be  strong  enough  by  its 
own  resources  to  offer  a long  resistance ; and  it  has 
in  consequence  become  a walled  town  of  considera- 
ble importance,  so  that  travellers  generally  take  this 
roundabout  way,  with  a strong  northerly  deviation. 
Here  also  the  wall  is  surrounded  with  a dense  forest, 
affording  a sort  of  natural  fortification. 

Having  entered  the  town  and  convinced  myself 
of  its  confined  and  cheerless  character,  I resolved 
even  here  to  encamp  outside,  though  at  consider- 
able risk ; and  I went  to  the  well,  which  was  about 
half  a mile  distant  to  the  south,  and,  being  five  fa- 
thoms in  depth,  contained  a rich  supply  of  excellent 
water.  Here  a small  caravan  of  people  from  A'dar, 
laden  with  corn  and  about  to  return  to  their  native 
home,  were  encamped ; and  I pitched  my  tent  on  an 
open  spot,  close  to  some  light  cottages  of  Itfsan  set- 
tlers, who  immediately  brought  me  a little  fresh 
cheese  as  a specimen  of  their  industry,  and  were 
well  satisfied  with  a present  which  I made  them  in 
return,  of  a few  razors  and  looking-glasses.  These 
Tawdrek  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Western 
Siiddn,  not  only  frequenting  those  localities  occa- 
sionally as  traders,  but  even  sometimes  settled  with 
their  wives  and  children.  Their  women  also  did  not 
fail  to  pay  us  a visit  in  the  afternoon  ; for  they  are 
extremely  curious  and  fond  of  strangers. 

When  I had  made  myself  comfortable,  I received  a 
visit  from  the  ghaladfma  of  the  town  ; he  brought 
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me  the  compliments  of  the  governor,  who  was  a man 
of  rather  noble  birth,  being  nobody  else  but  'AH 
Kdrami,  the  eldest  son  and  presumed  successor  of 
'AHyu  the  emir  el  Miimenin.  He  bears  the  pompous 
title  of  serld-n-G6ber,  “ lord  of  G6ber,”  although 
almost  the  whole  of  that  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Having  taken  his  leave,  the  messenger 
soon  returned  accompanied  by  Alhdttu,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  ghaladima  of  Sdkoto,  who  was  anxious 
to  show  his  importance,  bringing  me  a fat  sheep  as 
a present,  which  I acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  a fine 
helali  berniis,  besides  a red  cap  and  turban ; and  the 
governor  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  my  present  by 
sending  me  also  corn  for  my  horses,  and  half  a dozen 
fowls.  In  the  evening  we  had  a short  but  violent 
tornado,  which  usually  indicates  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season ; but  no  rain  fell,  and  we  passed  the  night 
very  comfortably  in  our  open  encampment,  without 
any  accident. 

Thursday,  Wc  had  a very  difficult  day’s  march  be- 
March  31st.  passage  of  the  wilderness  of 

Giindumi, — which  can  only  be  traversed  by  a forced 
march,  and  which,  even  upon  a man  of  Captain 
Clapperton’s  energies,  had  left  the  impression  of  the 
most  wearisome  journey  he  had  ever  performed  in 
his  life.  But  before  returning  into  our  westerly 
direction,  we  had  first  to  follow  a north-westerly 
path  leading  to  a large  pond  or  tebki,  in  order  to 
provide  ourselves  with  water  for  the  journey.  It  was 
still  a good-sized  sheet  of  water,  though  torn  up  and 
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agitated  by  numbers  of  men  and  animals  that  had 
preceded  our  party  from  the  town ; and  we  were 
therefore  very  fortunate  in  having  provided  ourselves 
with  some  excellent  clear  water  from  the  well  close 
to  our  place  of  encampment.  The  pond  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest,  which  towards  its  outskirts 
presented  a cheerful  aspect,  enlivened  by  a great 
number  of  sycamore  trees  and  even  a few  deleb  palms, 
but  which  here  assumed  the  more  monotonous  and 
cheerless  character  which  seems  to  be  common  to  all 
the  extensive  forests  of  Negroland. 

The  beginning  of  our  march,  after  we  had  watered 
our  animals  and  filled  our  water-skins,  was  rather 
inauspicious,  our  companions  missing  their  way  and 
with  their  bugles  calling  me  and  my  people,  who 
were  pursuing  the  right  track,  far  to  the  south,  till, 
after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  make  our  way  through 
an  impervious  thicket,  and  after  a considerable  loss 
of  time,  anything  but  agreeable  at  the  beginning  of  a 
desperate  march  of  nearly  thirty  hours,  we  at  length 
with  the  assistance  of  a Piillo  shepherd  regained  the 
right  track.  We  then  pursued  our  march,  travelling 
without  any  halt  the  whole  day  and  the  whole 
night  through  the  dense  forest,  leaving  the  pond 
called  tebki-n-Giindumi  at  some  distance  on  our 
left,  and  not  meeting  with  any  signs  of  cultivation 
till  a quarter  before  eleven  the  next  morning,  -when, 
wearied  in  the  extreme  and  scarcely  able  to  keep 
up,  we  were  met  by  some  horsemen,  who  had  been 
sent  out  from  the  camp  at  Gawasii  to  meet  us,  pro- 
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vided  with  water-skins  in  order  to  bring  up  the  strag- 
glers who  had  lagged  behind  from  fatigue  and  thirst. 
And  there  were  many  who  needed  their  assistance  — 
one  woman  had  even  succumbed  to  exhaustion  in  the 
course  of  the  night ; for  such  a forced  march  is  the 
more  fatiguing  and  exhausting  as  the  dangers  from 
a lurking  enemy  make  the  greatest  possible  silence  and 
quiet  indispensable,  instead  of  the  spirits  being  kept 
up  with  cheerful  songs  as  is  usually  the  case.  But 
having  once  reached  the  cultivated  grounds,  after  a 
march  of  two  miles  and  a half  more  we  arrived  at  the 
first  gaAvasii  trees  which  surround  the  village  which  is 
named  after  them,  “ Gawasu.”  In  the  fields  or  “ kar- 
kara  ” adjoining  this  village,  'Aliyu  the  emir  el  Mii- 
menin  had  taken  up  his  camping-ground,  and  was 
preparing  himself  for  setting  out  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  G6ber  people. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  arrived — having  been  inces- 
santly marching  for  the  last  twenty-six  hours,  without 
taking  into  account  the  first  part  of  the  journey  from 
the  town  to  the  pond ; for  I had  never  seen  my  horse 
in  such  a state  of  total  exhaustion,  while  my  people 
also  fell  down  immediately  they  arrived.  As  for 
myself,  kept  up  by  the  excitement  of  my  situation, 
I did  not  feel  much  fatigued,  but  on  the  contrary 
felt  strong  enough  to  search  without  delay  through 
the  whole  of  my  luggage,  in  order  to  select  the 
choicest  presents  for  the  great  prince  of  Sdkoto,  who 
was  to  set  out  the  following  morning,  and  upon 
whose  reception  depended  a good  deal  of  the  sue- 
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cess  of  my  undertaking.  The  afternoon  wore  on 
without  my  being  called  into  the  presence  of  the 
sultan,  and  I scarcely  expected  that  I should  see 
him  that  day ; but  suddenly,  after  the  evening  prayer, 
Alhattu  made  his  appearance  with  some  messengers 
of  the  chief,  not  in  order  to  hasten  my  present,  but 
first  to  give  me  a proof  of  their  own  hospitality,  and 
bringing  me  a very  respectable  present  consisting  of 
an  ox,  four  fat  sheep,  and  two  large  straw  sacks  or 
tdkrufa  containing  about  four  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  rice,  with  an  intimation  at  the  same  time  that 
'Aliyu  wished  to  see  me,  but  that  I was  not  now  to 
take  my  present  with  me.  I therefore  prepared  my- 
self immediately ; and  on  going  to  the  sultan’s  we 
passed  by  the  ghaladima,  who  had  been  lodged  in  a 
courtyard  of  the  village,  and  who  accompanied  us. 

We  found  'AHyu  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village, 
sitting  under  a tree  in  front  of  his  quarters,  on  a 
raised  platform  of  clay.  He  received  me  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  good  humour,  shaking  hands 
with  me  and  begging  me  to  take  a seat  just  in  front 
of  him.  Having  paid  my  compliments  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  Queen  of  England,  I told  him  that  it 
had  been  my  intention  to  have  paid  him  a visit  two 
years  previously,  but  that  the  losses  which  we  had 
met  with  in  the  first  part  of  our  journey  had  pre- 
vented me  from  carrying  out  my  design.  I had 
scarcely  finished  my  speech,  when  he  himself  assured 
me  that  at  the  right  time  he  had  received  the  letter 
which  I had  addressed  to  him  through  the  sultan  of 
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A'gades  (informing  him  of  the  reason  why  we  could 
not  then  go  directly  to  pay  him  our  compliments),  and 
that  from  that  moment  up  to  the  present  time  he  had 
followed  our  proceedings,  and  especially  my  own, 
with  the  greatest  interest,  having  even  heard  at  the 
time  a report  of  my  journey  to  A'damdwa. 

I then  informed  him  that  in  coming  to  pay  him 
my  compliments  I had  principally  two  objects  in  view, 
— one  of  which  was  that  he  might  give  me  a letter 
of  franchise  guaranteeing  to  all  British  merchants 
entire  security  for  tliemselves  and  their  property  in 
visiting  his  dominions  for  trading  purposes ; and  the 
second,  that  he  might  allow  me  to  proceed  to  Tim- 
buktu, and  facilitate  my  journey  to  that  place  (which 
was  greatly  obstructed  at  the  present  moment  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  province  of  Kebbi)  by  his  own  para- 
mount authority.  Without  reserve  he  acceded  to 
both  my  requests  in  the  most  cheerful  and  assuring 
manner,  saying  that  it  would  be  his  greatest  pleasure 
to  assist  me  in  my  enterprise  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  as  it  had  only  humane  objects  in  view,  and 
could  not  but  tend  to  draw  nations  together  that 
were  widely  separated  from  each  other.  At  the 
same  time  he  expressed,  in  a very  feeling  way,  his 
regret  with  regard  to  'Abd  Allah  (Capt.  Clapperton), 
whose  name  I had  incidentally  mentioned,  intimating 
that  the  then  state  of  war,  or  “ gaba,”  between  Bello 
and  the  sheikh  el  Kdnemi,  the  ruler  of  B6rnu,  had 
disturbed  their  amicable  relations  with  that  eminent 
officer,  whom  in  such  a conjuncture  they  had  not 
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felt  justified  in  allowing  to  proceed  on  his  errand  to 
their  enemy.  In  order  to  give  him  an  example  how, 
in  the  case  of  foreign  visitors  or  messengers,  such  cir- 
cumstances ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  I 
took  this  opportunity  to  show  him  that  the  ruler  of 
B6rnu,  although  in  open  hostility  with  the  most 
powerful  of  his  ('Aliyu’s)  governors,  nevertheless  had 
allowed  me,  at  the  present  conjuncture,  to  proceed 
on  my  journey  to  them  without  the  slightest  obstacle. 
He  then  concluded  our  conversation  by  observing  that 
it  had  been  his  express  wish  to  see  me  the  very  day 
of  my  arrival,  in  order  to  assure  me  that  I was 
heartily  welcome,  and  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  as  to 
the  fate  of  Clapperton,  which  he  was  well  aware  could 
not  fail  to  inspire  Europeans  with  some  diffidence  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  rulers  of  Sdkoto. 

With  a mind  greatly  relieved  I returned  to  my 
tent  from  this  audience.  The  dusk  of  the  evening, 
darkened  by  thick  thunder-clouds,  with  the  thunder 
rolling  uninterruptedly,  and  lighted  up  only  by  the 
numerous  fires  which  were  burning  round  about  in 
the  fields  where  the  troops  had  encamped  under  the 
trees,  gave  to  the  place  a peculiar  and  solemn  interest, 
making  me  fully  aware  of  the  momentous  nature  of 
my  situation.  The  thunder  continued  rolling  all  night 
long,  plainly  announcing  the  approach  of  the  rainy 
season,  though  there  was  no  rain  at  the  time.  Mean- 
while 1 was  pondering  over  the  present  which  I was 
to  give  to  this  mighty  potentate,  who  had  treated  me 
with  so  much  kindness  and  regard  on  the  first  inter- 
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view,  and  on  whose  friendship  and  protection  depended 
in  a great  measure  the  result  of  my  proceedings;  and 
thinking  that  what  I had  selected  might  not  prove 
sufficient  to  answer  fully  his  expectation,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  I arose,  I still  added  a few  things  more, 
so  that  my  present  consisted  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles: — a pair  of  pistols*,  richly  ornamented  with 
silver,  in  velvet  holsters ; a rich  bernds  (Arab  cloak 
with  hood)  of  red  satin,  lined  with  yellow  satin;  a 
hermis  of  yellow  cloth  ; a berniis  of  brown  cloth ; a 
white  heMli  berniis  of  the  finest  quality ; a red  cloth 
kaftan  embroidered  with  gold ; a pair  of  red  cloth 
trow'sers  ; a Stambiili  carpet ; three  loaves  of  sugar  ; 
three  turbans  and  a red  cap ; two  pairs  of  razors;  half 
a dozen  large  looking-glasses ; cloves,  and  benzoin. 

Having  tied  up  these  presents  in  five  smart  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  taking  another  berniis  of  red  cloth  with 
me  for  the  ghaladima,  I proceeded  first  to  the  latter, 
who  received  his  present  with  acknowledgments,  and 
surveyed  those  destined  for  his  master  with  extreme 
delight  and  satisfaction.  We  then  went  together  to 
'Aliyu,  and  found  him  in  a room  built  of  reeds,  sitting 
on  a divan  made  of  the  light  wood  of  the  tukkuriiwa ; 

* I may  as  well  add,  that  the  richly-mounted  pistols  which 
chiefly  aided  me  in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  this  powerful  chief, 
as  well  as  another  pair  which  I afterwards  gave  to  Khalilu  the 
ruler  of  Gando,  and  also  several  other  things,  were  paid  for  with 
my  own  money,  which  was  forwarded  to  Tripoli  by  my  family 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  as  well  as  two  har- 
monica, one  of  which  I gave  to  'Aliyu,  and  the  other  to  the 
sheikh  el  Bakay. 
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and  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  I obtained  a 
distinct  view  of  this  chief,  for  on  my  interview  the 
preceding  night  it  had  been  so  dark  that  I was  not 
enabled  to  distinguish  his  features  accurately.  I 
found  him  a stout  middle-sized  man,  with  a round  fat 
face  exhibiting,  evidently,  rather  the  features  of  his 
mother,  a Hausa  slave,  than  those  of  his  father  Mo- 
hammed Bello  a free  and  noble  Piillo,  but  full  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  His  dress  also  was 
extremely  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  likewise  bore 
evidence  of  the  pure  Pullo  character  having  been 
abandoned;  for  while  it  consisted  of  scarcely  any- 
thing else  but  a tobe  of  greyish  colour,  his  face  was 
uncovered,  while  his  father  Bello,  even  in  his  private 
dwelling,  at  least  before  a stranger,  never  failed  to 
cover  his  mouth. 

He  received  me  this  time  with  the  same  re- 
markable kindness  which  he  had  exhibited  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  repeated  his  full  consent  to  both 
my  requests,  which  I then  stated  more  explicitly, 
requesting  at  the  same  time  that  the  letter  of  fran- 
chise might  be  written  at  once,  before  his  setting  out 
on  his  expedition.  This  he  agreed  to,  but  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  allow  me  to  proceed  on  my  journey 
before  his  return  from  the  expedition,  which  he  said 
would  not  be  long ; and,  acquainted  as  I was  with 
the  etiquette  of  these  African  courts,  I could  scarcely 
expect  anything  else  from  the  beginning.  He  then 
surveyed  the  presents,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
repeatedly ; but  when  he  beheld  the  pistols,  which 
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I had  purposely  kept  till  the  last,  he  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  and, 
pressing  my  hgfnds  repeatedly,  he  said,  “ nagdde,  na- 
g6de,  barka,  'Abd  el  Kerim,  barka  ” — “I  thank  you, 
God  bless  you,  'Abd  el  Kerim,  God  bless  you.”  He 
had  evidently  never  before  seen  anything  like  these 
richly-mounted  pistols,  which  had  been  selected  in 
Tripoli  by  the  connoisseur  eyes  of  Mr.  Warrington, 
and  surveyed  the  present  on  all  sides.  It  was  to 
these  very  pistols  that  I was  in  a great  measure 
indebted  for  the  friendly  disposition  of  this  prince, 
while  the  unscrupulous  governor  of  Kdtsena,  who 
had  heard  some  report  about  them,  advised  me  by  all 
means  to  sell  them  to  himself,  as  his  liege  lord  would 
not  only  not  value  them  at  all,  but  would  even  be 
afraid  of  them. 

Soon  after  I had  returned  to  my  tent,  the  ghala- 
dima  arrived,  bringing  me  from  his  master  100,000 
kurdi,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  household  during 
his  absence;  and  I had  afterwards  the  more  reason 
to  feel  grateful  for  this  kind  attention,  although  the 
sum  did  not  exceed  forty  Spanish  dollars,  as  1 became 
aware,  during  my  stay  in  Wurno,  how  difficult  it  | 
. would  have  been  for  me  to  have  changed  my  dollars  j 
into  kurdi.  I then  satisfied  my  friend  Alhdfctu  the  | 
younger  brother  of  the  ghaladima,  whose  behaviour  I 
certainly  was  far  from  disinterested,  but  who,  never-  || 
theless,  had  not  proved  quite  useless  to  me.  t 

Although  we  were  here  in  the  camp  outside, 
and  the  people  busy  with  their  approaching  depar-  | 
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ture,  yet  I received  visits  from  several  people,  and 
amongst  others,  that  of  a Weled  Rdshid  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed,  who,  on  my  return  from  Tim- 
buktu followed  me  to  Kukawa  in  the  company  of 
his  countryman  the  learned  A'hmed  WadAwi.  This 
man  having  left  his  tribe  on  the  south-eastern 
borders  of  Bagirmi,  had  settled  in  this  place  many 
years  before ; and  having  accompanied  several  ex- 
peditions or  forays,  he  gave  me  an  entertaining  de- 
scription of  the  courage  of  the  Fellani-n-S6koto, 
although  he  had  some  little  disposition  to  slander, 
and  even  related  to  me  stories  about  the  frailties  of 
the  female  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
which  I shall  not  repeat. 

Being  anxious  that  the  letter  of  franchise  Sunday, 
should  be  written  before  the  sultan  set  out, 

I sent  in  the  morning  my  broker  'AH  el  A'geren, 
with  a pound  of  Tower-proof  gunpowder,  to  the 
prince,  in  order  to  remind  him  of  his  promise ; and 
he  returned  after  a while,  bringing  me  a letter  signed 
with  the  sultan’s  seal,  which  on  the  whole  was  com- 
posed in  very  handsome  terms,  stating  that  the 
prince  had  granted  the  request  of  commercial  secu- 
rity for  English  merchants  and  travellers,  which  I 
as  a messenger  of  the  Queen  of  England  had  made  to 
him.  But  the  letter  not  specifying  any  conditions,  I 
was  obliged  to  ask  for  another  paper,  written  in  more 
distinct  terms ; and  although  Aliyu’s  time  was  of 
course  very  limited,  as  he  was  just  about  to  set  out 
with  his  army,  even  my  last  request  was  complied 
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with,  and  I declared  myself  satisfied.  I was  well 
aware  how  extremely  ditficult  it  is  to  make  these 
people  understand  the  forms  of  the  articles  in  which 
European  governments  are  wont  to  conclude  com- 
mercial treaties.  In  regions  like  this,  however,  it 
seems  almost  as  if  too  much  time  ought  not  to  be  lost' 
on  account  of  such  a matter  of  form  before  it  is  well 
established  whether  merchants  will  really  open  a 
traffic  with  these  quarters  ; for  as  soon  as,  upon  the 
general  condition  of  security,  an  intercourse  is  really 
established,  the  rulers  of  those  countries  themselves 
become  aware  that  some  more  definite  arrangement  is 
necessary,  while,  before  they  have  any  experience  of 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  form  of  the  articles  in 
which  treaties  are  generally  conceived  fills  them  with 
the  utmost  suspicion  and  fear,  and  may  be  productive 
of  the  worst  consequences  to  any  one  who  may  have 
to  conclude  such  a treaty. 

The  sultan  was  kind  enough,  before  he  left  in  the 
afternoon,  to  send  me  word  that  I might  come  and 
take  leave  of  him  ; and  I wished  him  with  all  my  heart 
success  in  his  expedition,  as  the  success  of  my  own 
undertaking,  namely,  my  journey  towards  the  west, 
partly  depended  upon  his  vanquishing  his  enemies. 
Giving  vent  to  his  approval  of  my  wishes  by  re- 
peating that  important  and  highly  significant  word 
not  more  peculiar  to  the  Christian  than  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan creed,  “Amin,  arnin,”  he  took  leave  of 
me,  in  order  to  start  on  his  expedition,  accompanied 
only  by  a small  detachment  of  cavalry,  most  of  the 
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troops  having  already  gone  on  in  advance.  I had 
also  forwarded  a present  to  Hdmmedu,  the  son  of 
'Atiku  an  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Bello; 
but  he  sent  it  back  to  me,  begging  me  to  keep  it 
until  after  his  return  from  the  expedition.  The 
ghaladima  also,  who  was  to  accompany  the  sultan, 
called,  before  his  departure,  in  order  that  I might 
wind  round  his  head  a turban  of  gaudy  colours,  such 
as  I then  possessed,  as  an  omfen  of  success. 

After  all  the  people  were  gone,  I myself  could 
not  think  of  passing  another  night  in  this  desolate 
place,  which  is  not  only  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
men,  but  even  to  those  of  wild  beasts.  Even  the 
preceding  night  the  hyenas  had  attacked  several 
people,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a 
boy,  besides  severely  lacerating  one  man,  who  was 
obliged  to  return  home  without  being  able  to  ac- 
company the  army.  An  hour,  therefore,  after  the 
sultan  had  left  his  encampment,  we  ourselves  were 
on  our  road  to  Wurno,  the  common  residence  of 
‘AHyu,  where  I had  been  desired  to  take  up  my 
quarters  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladima  ; but  I never 
made  a more  disagreeable  journey,  short  as  it  was, 
the  provisions  which  the  sultan  had  given  me  en- 
cumbering us  greatly,  so  that  at  length  we  were 
obliged  to  give  away  the  heifer  as  a present  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  G^wasii.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  we  did  not  reach  our  quarters  till  late  in 
the  evening ; and  we  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  in 
taking  possession  of  them  in  the  dark,  having  been 
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detained  a long  time  at  the  gateway,  which  itself 
was  wide  and  spacious,  but  which  was  obstructed  by 
a wooden  door,  while  there  was  no  open  square  at 
all  inside  the  gate,  nor  even  a straight  road  leading 
up  from  thence  into  the  town,  the  road  immediately 
dividing  and  winding  close  along  the  wall. 


r 
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RESIDENCE  IN  WURNO. 

I SHALL  preface  the  particulars  of  ray  residence  in 
Wurno  with  a short  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellani  in  this  quarter,  and  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  empire  of  Sdkoto. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  any  African  tribe  de- 
serves the  full  attention  of  the  learned  European, 
it  is  that  of  the  Fiilbe  {sing.  Piillo),  or  Fiila,  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Mandingoes ; Fellani  {sing. 
Baf411anchi),  by  the  H^usa  people  ; Felldta,  by  the 
Kaniiri ; and  Fullan,  by  the  Arabs.  In  their  ap- 
pearance, their  history,  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  their  language,  they  present  numerous  anomalies 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries.  No 
doubt  they  are  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
African  tribes,  although  in  bodily  development  they 
cannot  be  said  to  exhibit' the  most  perfect  specimens, 
and  probably  are  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the 
Jolof.  But  it  is  their  superior  intelligence  which 
gives  their  chief  expression  to  the  Fiilbe,  and  pre- 
vents their  features  from  presenting  that  regularity 
which  we  find  in  other  tribes,  while  the  spare  diet 
of  a large  portion  of  that  tribe  does  not  impart 
to  their  limbs  all  the  development  of  which  they 
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are  capable,  most  of  them  being  distinguished  by  the 
smallness  of  their  limbs  and  the  slender  growth 
of  their  bodies.  But  as  to  their  outward  appearance, 
which  presents  various  contrasts  in  complexion  as 
Avell  as  in  bodily  development,  we  must  first  take 
into  account  that  the  Fulbe,  as  a conquering  tribe, 
sweeping  over  a wide  expanse  of  provinces,  have 
absorbed  and  incorporated  with  themselves  different 
and  quite  distinct  national  elements,  which  have  given 
to  their  community  a rather  varying  and  undecided 
character. 

Moreover,  besides  such  tribes  as  have  been  entirely 
absorbed,  and  whose  origin  has  even  been  referred 
to  the  supposed  ancestors  of  the  whole  nation, 
there  are  others  which,  although  their  pedigree 
is  not  brought  into  so  close  a connexion  with  that 
of  the  Fulbe,  nevertheless  are  so  intermingled  with 
them,  that  they  have  quite  forgotten  their  native 
idiom,  and  might  be  confounded  with  the  former  by 
any  traveller  who  is  not  distinctly  aware  of  the 
fact.  Prominent  among  these  latter  are  the  Sissilbe, 
as  they  call  themselves,  or  Syllebdwa,  as  they  are 
called  in  Hdusa,  whom  I shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion on  my  visit  to  Sdkoto,  and  who  are  nothing 
but  a portion  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  Wdkore 
or  Wangardwa,  to  whom  belong  also  the  Siisu  and 
the  so-called  Mandingoes ; and  while  that  portion  of 
them  who  are  settled  in  Hfiusa  have  entirely  for- 
gotten their  native  idiom,  and  have  adopted,  besides 
the  Fulfulde  language,  even  the  Hausa  dialect,  their 
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brethren  in  the  more  western  province  of  Zaberma 
use  their  own  idiom  at  the  present  time  almost  ex- 
clusively. 

On  the  other  hand,  foremost  among  those  tribes 
who  have  been  entirely  absorbed  by  the  community 
of  the  Fiilbe  are  the  Tordde  or  Torunkdwa,  who, 
although  they  are  considered  as  the  most  noble  por- 
tion of  the  population  in  most  of  the  kingdoms 
founded  by  the  Fiilbe,  yet  evidently  owe  their  origin 
to  a mixture  of  the  Jolof  element  with  the  ruling 
tribe*,  and  in  such  a manner  that,  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  former  enjoyed  full  superiority  in  the 
amalgamation  ; but  it  is  quite  evident  that,  even  if  we 
do  not  take  into  account  the  Tordde,  the  Jolof  have 
entered  into  the  formation  of  the  remarkable  tribe 
of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fiiln,  in  a very  strong  proportion, 
although  the  languages  of  these  two  tribes  at  present 
are  so  distinct,  especially  as  far  as  regards  gram- 
matical structure  ; and  it  is  highly  interesting  that 
A'hmed  Bab4  (who,  by  occasional  hints,  allows  us  to 
form  a much  better  idea  of  the  progress  of  that  tribe, 
in  its  spreading  over  tracts  so  immense,  than  we 
were  able  to  obtain  before  we  became  acquainted 
with  his  history  of  Siiddn)  intimates  distinctly  that 
he  regards  the  Jolof  as  belonging  to  the  great  stock 

* It  is,  however,  remarkable  that,  according  to  Sultan  Bello’s 
account,  in  a passage  not  translated  by  Silame,  the  original  idiom 
of  the  Torode  was  the  Wakoro  or  Wakore,  which,  if  it  be  true, 
would  render  the  Torode  the  near  kinsfolk  of  the  Sissllbe. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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of  the  Fullan  or  Fiilbe  although  at  the  present 
time  the  terms  “ Jolof  ” and  “ Pullo  ” seem  to  be 
used  in  opposition,  the  one  meaning  a person  of  black, 
the  other  an  individual  of  red  complexion. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  Tordde  in  particular  which 
causes  such  a great  variety  in  the  type  of  the  Fiilbe 
community,  the  Tordde  being  in  general  of  tall 
stature  and  strong  frame,  large  features,  and  of  very 
black  complexion,  while  the  other  sections  of  that 
tribe  are  alwaj^s  distinguished  by  a tinge  of  red  or 
copper  colour. 

But  besides  the  Tordde,  who,  as  I have  said,  in 
most  cases  as  well  in  Fiita  as  in  S6koto,  at  present 
form  the  ruling  aristocracy,  there  are  many  other 
nationalities  which  have  been  absorbed  in  this  great 
conquering  nation,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  are 
rather  degraded.  The  most  interesting  among  these 
latter,  at  least  in  the  more  eastern  tracts  occupied  by 
the  Fiilbe,  are  certainly  the  Jawdmbe,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Fiilbe,  but  rather,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, Zoghordn,  or  as  they  are  named  by  the  Hausa 
people,  Zoromdwa.  This  tribe,  which  we  find  at 
present  quite  absorbed  by  the  Fellani,  and,  at  least 
in  the  provinces  of  Hausa  and  Kebbi,  reduced  to  the 
occupation  of  mere  brokers,  we  still  find,  during  the 

* He  says  of  the  Jolof  that  their  character  is  distinguished 
greatly  from  that  of  the  other  Fullan  or  Fulbe:  — 

See  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Soc.  ix.  p.  536. 
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period  of  the  A'skia,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  six- 
teenth century  of  our  era,  quite  distinct  from  the 
community  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellani,  as  a tribe  by 
themselves,  settled  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Great  River, 
where  it  enters  the  province  of  Masina  * ; and  it  was 
this  tribe  which,  having  been  continually  persecuted 
by  the  Songhay  during  the  height  of  their  sway,  at  a 
later  period,  when  that  empire  had  been  laid  pros- 
trate by  the  musketeers  of  Morocco,  contributed  the 
most  to  its  ruin,  and  conquered  great  part  of  it, 
particularly  the  most  fertile  provinces,  such  as  Bdra 
and  Kdrmina. 

Nearly  the  same  character  distinguishes  the  tribe 
of  the  Laiibe  on  the  Senegal,  who,  in  general,  at 
the  present  time  have  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
carpenters,  but,  nevertheless,  at  a former  period 
evidently  constituted  a distinct  tribe.f  It  is  these 
degraded  tribes  — viz.  besides  those  above  mentioned, 
the  Mabube  or  Mdbe,  considered  in  general  as  wea- 
vers ; the  Gergasdbe,  or  shoemakers ; the  Wailube, 
or  tailors ; the  Wambaibe,  or  singing  men ; the 
Waiilube,  or  beggars,  — who  impart  to  the  community 

* A'hmed  Baba  in  J.  L.  0.  S.  pp.  550,  555,  and  elsewhere. 

f M.  Eichwaldt,  from  the  account  given  of  them  by  various 
French  travellers,  makes,  as  to  this  tribe,  the  following  inter- 
esting statement,  regarding  them  as  gipsies: — “ En  effet,  les 
ethnographes  considerent  habituellement  les  Laobes  comme  une 
branche  des  Foulahs  : mais  ce  fait  n’est  nullement  demontre,  et 
nous  avons  nous-memes  connu  des  voyageurs  qui  affirmaient  que 
les  Laobes  possedaient  une  langue  nationale  diflferente  du  Foulah.” 
(Journal  de  la  Societe  Ethnologique,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  62.) 
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of  the  Fiilbe  the  character  of  a distinction  into 
castes,  especially  as  all  of  them,  in  the  imaginary 
pedigree  of  the  Piillo  stock,  have  been  carried  back 
to  one  common  progenitor  called  S6  ; but  we  find  the 
same  degraded  families  among  the  Jolof.* 

The  absorbing  of  these  western  tribes,  especially 
the  Jolof  and  Wakor^  by  the  Fulfdlde  nation,  furnishes 
at  the  same  time  an  unquestionable  and  unmistakable 
proof  that  the  march  of  conquest  of  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded from  west  to  east,  and  not  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  has  been  the  generally-adopted  view  of 
those  who  have  touched  upon  the  subject.  No  doubt 

* The  Fulbe  in  general  divide  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  their 
stock  into  four  groups  or  families ; but  they  by  no  means  agree  as 
to  the  particulars  of  the  division.  I will  here  give  one  which  is 
commonly  assumed : — 

1.  The  Jel,  comprising  the  following  sections  : — the  Torobe  ; 
Ulerbe;  Fittobe  ; Jebtobe  ; Sudube  ; U'rube  ; Tarabe  ; Jellube  ; 
Baabe;  Simbirankobe,  also  called  Nddjiga,  from  their  dwelling- 
place;  Feroibe  ; Nukkobe;  Sillube;  Sosobe;  Tongabe;  "Waijobe. 
Of  these  the  U'rube  are  again  subdivided  into  five  sections,  — the 
U.  Bube,  U.  Feroibe  (distinct  from  the  Feroibe  before  mentioned), 
U.  Dude,  U.  Sikam,  U.  Waijobe.  The  Jellube,  again,  are  sub- 
divided into  three  sections,  — the  J.  Yoronga,  J.  Haire,  and  J. 
Masina. 

2.  The  Baa,,  comprising  the  sections  of  the  Gnara  or  Ghara,  the 
Sindega,  and  the  Daneji. 

3.  The  So,  comprising  the  Jawambe,  the  Mabube  or  Mabe,  Ger- 
gasabe,  Wailube,  Laube,  Wambaibe,  and  Waulube. 

4.  The  Beri,  comprising  the  Siwalbe,  Jaleji,  Kombangkobe,  and 
Kingirankobe. 

But  besides  these  there  are  a great  many  other  divisions  of  this 
wide-spread  tribe,  called  from  localities  some  of  which  I shall  men- 
tion as  opportunity  occurs.  See  especially  Appendix  II. 
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it  is  impossible  for  us  with  our  faint  knowledge  of  the 
migration  of  tribes  in  general,  and  of  African  tribes 
in  particular,  to  explain  how  this  tribe  came  to  settle 
in  the  region  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Senegal, 
as  their  type  is  distinguished  in  so  very  remarkable 
a manner  from  the  character  of  the  other  tribes 
settled  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  evidently  bears 
more  resemblance  to  some  nations  whose  dwelling- 
places  are  in  the  far  east,  such  as  the  Malays,  with 
whom  M.  Eichwaldt,  in  his  ingenious  but  hypotheti- 
cal essay  on  the  Fiila*  has  endeavoured  to  connect 
them  by  way  of  Meroe.  I myself  am  of  opinion  that 
their  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  direction  of 
the  east;  but  this  refers  to  an  age  which  for  us  is 
enveloped  in  impenetrable  darkness,  while  what  I 
have  said  about  the  progress  of  their  conquest  from 
west  to  east  relates  to  historical  times,  comprising 
the  period  from  the  fourteenth  century  downwards. f 


• EicLwaldt  in  Journal  de  la  Societe  Ethnologique,  1841,  vol.  j. 
p.  2,  et  seq.  Among  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  this 
gentleman  in  order  to  show  a relation  of  the  Ftilbe  with  the  Malays, 
there  is  none  of  any  consequence ; and  all  his  specimens  of  words 
brought  forward  with  this  object  are  either  taken  from  bad  sources 
or  prove  nothing,  the  only  striking  similarities  in  the  language  of 
these  two  nations  being  the  words  for  fish  and  spear.  I speak  here 
of  a special  and  direct  relationship  of  the  Fulbe  with  the  Malays, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  vestiges  of  the  general 
relationship  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  have  lately  been 
pursued  and  demonstrated  with  such  industry  by  Mr.  Logan. 

t There  may  be  some  remote  afiinity  between  the  Fulbe  and  the 
South  African  tribes,  but  this  refers  to  an  age  probably  not  later 
than  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  the  idea  that  the  Fulbe  pro- 
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In  this  respect  the  mission  of  two  religious  chiefs  of 
this  tribe  from  Melle  (where  they  resided  at  the 
time)  to  Biri  the  king  of  B6rnu,  who  ruled  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  of  the  highest  interest,  as  it 
shows  at  once  that  this  tribe,  even  at  that  early 
period,  was  distinguished  by  its  religious  learning, 
and  gives  a proof  of  the  progress  of  the  tribe  from 
west  to  east.  Some  other  facts  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  this 
tribe  eastward  will  be  mentioned  in  the  chronologi- 
cal tables ; here  I will  only  call  the  reader’s  attention 
to  the  circumstance,  that  we  find,  among  the  most 
intimate  friends  and  most  stanch  supporters  of 
Mohammed  el  Hdj  A'skia,  a man  of  the  name  of 
‘All  FuMnu,  while  in  general  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Songhay  dynasty,  which  was  begun  by  that  great  ruler 
of  Negroland,  to  keep  in  check  this  tribe,  the  con- 
quering tendency  of  which  could  not  but  become 
apparent  to  intelligent  rulers,  notwithstanding  the 
humble  character  of  “ berrordji,”  under  which  they 
used  to  immigrate  and  settle  in  foreign  countries ; and 
this  is  the  acknowledged  reason  why  the  Gabero, 
a tribe  whom  we  shall  meet  in  the  course  of  our 
proceedings  on  the  river  below  Gdgho,  have  entirely 
forgotten  their  Fulfdlde  idiom,  not  having  been  al- 

ceeded  from  South  Africa  is  certainly  entirely  erroneous.  The 
identity  of  a few  numerals  in  the  Fulfulde  and  Kaffir  languages  is 
curious,  but  may  be  explained  on  historical  grounds. 

* Vol.  II.  p.  638,  under  Biri  (Ibrahim). 
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lowed,  for  a certain  period,  to  use  it.  Whether  it 
be  true,  as  the  Fellani-n-Hausa  assert,  that  Kanta, 
the  founder  of  the  homonymous  dynasty  of  K4bbi  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
originally  a slave  of  a party  of  Fiilbe  settled  in  the 
country,  a fact  which,  if  confirmed,  would  prove 
the  early  settlement  of  the  tribe  in  this  country, 
I am  unable  to  decide,  although  it  is  certainly  true 
that  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Fulbe 
became  strong  enough,  in  the  regions  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Fsa  or  Kwdra,  to  exercise  a great  influence 
in  the  struggles  which  ensued  between  the  successors 
of  the  first  Kanta,  while  it  was  a chief  of  their 
tribe,  the  ruler  of  Danka,  or  Denga,  who,  according  to 
A'hmed  Bdbd  *,  first  began  his  predatory  incursions 
into  the  Songhay  territory,  laying  waste  the  fertile 
and  once  extremely  populous  region  along  the  Rds  el 
mfi.  It  is  thus  explained  how,  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Fiilbe  tribes  were  settled 
in  several  places  of  Bagirmi.f 

But  just  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  region 
over  which  they  were  scattered,  were  these  people, 
while  pursuing  only  their  own  local  interest,  powerless 
even  in  these  loosely -connected  and  almost  crumbling 
kingdoms,  where  they  had  found  a new  home,  with 
the  exception  of  Bdghena,  where  they  appear  to  have 
formed  a nucleus  of  greater  strength,  but  destitute 
of  any  religious  impulse. 

* A'limed  Bdba,  J.  L,  O.  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  550. 

t See  Vol.  III.  p.  433. 
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A new  epoch  for  this  wide-spread  tribe  did  not 
open  till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when,  in  the 
year  1802,  Bdwa  the  ruler  of  G6ber  summoned  to  his 
presence  the  sheikh  'Othmdn,  together  with  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  severely  reprimanded  them 
on  account  of  the  pretensions  which  they  were  begin- 
ning to  put  forward.  It  was  then  that  'Othman, 
who,  being  settled  in  the  village  Ddghel,  performed 
the  office  of  imdm  to  his  countrymen,  and  had  be- 
gun to  give  them  a new  religious  impulse,  which 
raised  them  above  their  petty  interests,  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  he,  the  great 
Moslim,  was  treated  by  those  pagans,  was  roused  to 
the  attempt  of  making  himself  and  his  tribe  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  the  native  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try, and  having  assembled  his  countrymen,  who  now 
conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  and  authority  of  a 
sheikh,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt;  but  his  proceed- 
ings, at  least  as  far  as  regarded  G6ber  and  the  capital 
AlkaMwa,  were  far  from  proving  successful  at  the 
beginning,  he  being  vanquished  in  almost  every  en- 
counter; but  the  fanatical  zeal  of  his  followers, 
whom  he  continually  inspired  with  fresh  energy  by  j 
his  religious  songs  *,  was  so  great  that  gradually  he 
overcame  all  these  obstacles,  and  at  length  succeeded  | 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  a vast  empire,  being  ■' 
greatly  assisted  in  his  career  by  his  brother  'Abd 
Allahi,  who,  although  his  senior,  had  been  the  first  j 


I shall  communicate  his  principal  song,  in  Appendix  III. 
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to  pay  him  homage,  and  by  his  son  Mohammed 
Bello.  He  took  up  his  residence  first  at  Gando, 
where  he  was  besieged  for  a long  time,  and  after- 
wards at  Sifawa,  till,  as  described  by  Captain  Clap- 
perton  in  the  excellent  and  concise  account  of  this 
struggle  * which  he  has  given  in  the  report  of  his 
second  journey,  Othmfin  ended  his  life  in  a sort  of 
fanatical  ecstasy  or  madness. 

He  was  followed  by  Mohammed  Bello,  who  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  more  order  into  the  empire 
thus  consolidated,  and  who,  on  the  whole,  must  rank 
high  among  the  African  princes,  being  distinguished 
not  less  by  his  great  love  of  learning  and  science 
than  by  his  warlike  spirit,  although  his  military 
achievements  were  far  from  being  always  successful. 
But  he  has  had  the  misfortune,  after  enjoying  a 
great  name  in  Europe,  for  a short  time,  for  the  kind 
and  generous  spirit  in  which  he  received  Captain 
Clapperton  on  his  first  journey,  to  incur  the  se- 
severest  condemnation  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  treated  that  same  enterprising  traveller  on 
his  second  journey.  No  doubt  he  was  a distinguished 
ruler ; but  he  must  not  be  judged  according  to 
European  ideas.  He  had  to  struggle  hard,  not  less 
against  the  native  tribes  anxious  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, than  against  his  great  rival  Mohammed  el 
Kanemithe  king  of  B6rnu,  who,  just  at  the  time  of 
Clapperton’s  second  stay,  pressed  him  very  closely. 


Clapperton’s  Second  Journey,  p.  203,  et  seq. 
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and  having  successfully  overrun  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Fulfdlde  or  Fellata  empire,  threatened  Kan6. 
Hence  this  political  position,  together  with  the  instiga- 
tions of  the  Arabs,  who  feared  for  their  commerce  with 
Negroland  if  the  road  from  the  south  should  be  opened, 
will  account  in  some  measure  for  his  treatment  of  the 
English  traveller,  who  perhaps  urged  his  going  to  the 
sheikh  of  B6rnu  with  too  much  energy.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Bello’s  successor  and  brother, 
'Atiku,  who  ruled  from  the  year  1832  till  1837,  would 
have  weakened  the  interest  of  the  European  public 
in  the  example  which  Bello  gave  of  an  energetic  and 
generous  ruler  in  those  distant  and  out-of-the-way 
regions,  if  his  career  had  become  known  to  them ; 
for  he  seems  to  have  fully  belied  the  expectation,  of  “ a 
mean  prince,”  * which  he  raised  when  still  living  in  his 
retirement,  as  a jealous  king’s  brother,  without  power 
and  influence.  But  his  reign  was  too  short  for  con- 
solidating sufiiciently  the  loosely-connected  empire, 
although,  as  long  as  he  lived,  full  security  is  said  to 
have  reigned.  The  spirit  of  independence  broke  out 
more  strongly  under  his  successor  'Aliyu,  a son  of 
Bello  by  a female  slave,  who,  save  a well-meaning 
and  cheerful  disposition,  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
herited many  of  the  noble  qualities  of  his  father,  and 
least  of  all  his  warlike  spirit ; and  hence  the  lament- 
able condition  in  which  I found  this  extensive  king-  | 
dom,  while  there  is  scarcely  any  hope  that  affairs 


This  is  the  term  which  Clapperton  uses  with  regard  to  him. 
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will  assume  a more  consolidated  character  before 
another  more  energetic  ruler  succeeds  to  'Aliyu. 
Nevertheless  the  kingdom  or  empire,  even  at  the 
present  time,  still  comprises  the  same  provinces  which 
it  did  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Khadeja,  the  governor  of  which  has  made 
himself  independent ; but  the  military  strength  of 
these  provinces,  especially  as  regards  cavalry,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  revenue,  is  greatly  impaired, 
although  the  latter,  collected  from  all  the  provinces* 
together,  certainly  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of 
shells,  or  about  10,000?.  sterling,  besides  an  equal 
value  in  slaves  and  native  cloth,  or  articles  of  foreign 
produce.  The  whole  strength  of  the  empire,  if  the 
distracted  state  of  each  province  allowed  its  quota 
to  be  withdrawn  from  thence,  would  certainly  still 
form  an  imposing  force, — viz.,  the  cavalry  of  the  seat 
of  government,  together  with  the  subjected  parts  of 
Kebbi  and  Zanfara,  about  5000  ; the  cavalry  of  Kano, 
from  5000  to  7000;  that  of  Baiichi,  from  1500  to 
2000 ; that  of  Zegzeg,  3000 ; A'damawa,  2000  ; Ka- 
tsena  and  Mesaw,  each  about  1000  ; Katagum,  1200 ; 
Marmar  and  Sh6ra,  each  500 ; Boberu,  600  ; Ddura, 

* There  are  inspectors  of  the  provinces  residing  in  Sokoto,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  tribute  being  duly  delivered.  'Abdu,  the 
son  of  Gedado,  has  all  the  following  provinces  under  his  inspection : 
Kano,  Zegzeg,  A'damawa,  Hamarruwa,  Sambo  Degimsa,  Katagum, 
Sambo-Le,  governed  by  Yerima  A'hmedu.  The  ghaladima  A'h- 
medu  has  only  Katsena  under  his  inspection ; the  magaji  inspects 
Zanfara;  Modeggel,  Bauchi;  Yeron  Sambo,  Kazaure,  the  province 
of  Dembo ; Dennil  Jodi,  Daura. 
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400;  Kazdure,  about  200.  But  we  have  seen  to 
what  a state  Zanfara  is  at  present  reduced,  while  the 
curious  manner  in  which  Kebbi  is  portioned  out  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  Sdkoto  and  Gando*  cannot  fail  to 
cause  a great  deal  of  jealousy  and  controversy  between 
the  two  courts,  at  the  very  centre  of  power ; and  as 
for  A'damawa,  there  are  still  so  many  hostile  ele- 
ments in  the  interior  of  that  half-subdued  province, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  from  thence  a par- 
ticle of  its  home  force  ; nay,  even  the  province  of 
Kan6  is  so  harassed  and  distracted  by  the  continual 
inroads  of  the  governor  of  Khadeja,  that  the  ruler  of 
that  province  is  scarcely  able  to  send  a few  hundred 
horsemen  to  join  the  army  of  his  liege  lord.  We 
have  seen  how  that  same  rebel  governor  of  Khadeja 
repeatedly  defeated  a numerous  host  taken  from  al- 
most all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  had  been 
sent  against  him  ; and  we  shall  see  what  were  the  in- 
glorious manoeuvrings  of  'Aliyu  himself,  when  he  led 
out,  in  person,  his  army  against  the  enemy  during  my 
stay  in  Wurno,  of  which  I shall  now  proceed  to  give 
a short  diary. 

Monday  Having  entered  my  quarters  in  the  dark, 
April  4th.  j idea  of  their  character ; and  it  was 

not  till  the  following  day  that  I became  aware  of 
it.  They  consisted,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
wood-cut,  of  a spacious  courtyard  containing  nothing 
but  a clay  building,  which  comprised  two  apart- 
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raents,  besides  a small  granary,  built  of  clay,  but 
which  was  covered  all  round  with  straw  at  the 


1.  Eotrance  hut  or  parlour,  furnished  with  two  seats  of  clay  and  two  couches  of 

the  same  material. 

2.  Second  hut,  without  couches. 

3.  Open  courtyard,  overgrown  with  grass. 

4.  Hut  for  my  chief  servant. 

5.  Clay  hall,  with  a store-room  at  the  back. 

6.  Small  granary. 

setting-in  of  the  rainy  season,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  violent  rains.  The  clay  hall  had  been  built  by 
A'bii,  the  elder  brother  and  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  ghaladima,  who  greatly  surpassed  the  latter 
in  warlike  energy,  and  who  fell  in  Zanfara  during 
that  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Gdberawa, 
the  preparations  for  which  Mr.  Overweg  witnessed 
during  his  stay  in  Maradi,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1851.  The  principal  apartment  of  this 
clay  hall,  supported  by  two  massive  columns,  with 
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an  average  temperature  of  94°,  was  an  excellent 
abode  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  it  felt 
very  cool  and  pleasant ; but  it  was  rather  oppressive 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  air  outside  was 
so  much  cooler.  But  in  the  courtyard  there  was 
not  the  slightest  shade,  all  the  trees  in  this  quarter 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  huts  consisting  of  reed, 
having  been  swept  away  by  a great  conflagration  the 
preceding  year,  a young  kdrna  tree,  which  had  been 
planted  at  a later  period,  only  just  beginning  to  put 
forth  its  foliage.  The  whole  courtyard,  also,  was  in  a 
most  filthy  state,  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the 
natives  in  their  present  degraded  moral  and  political 
situation.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  I had  to 
do,  in  order  to  make  myself  tolerably  comfortable, 
was  to  cleanse  out  this  Augean  stable,  to  build  a hut 
for  my  servants,  and  a shady  retreat  for  myself. 
I was  well  aware  that  the  latter,  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  make  water-tight,  would  become  useless  with 
the  first  considerable  fall  of  rain ; but  I entertained 
the  hope  that,  before  that  time,  I should  be  able  to 
set  out  on  my  journey. 

It  was  market-day,  there  being  a market  held  here 
every  Monday  and  Friday,  although  the  great  mar- 
ket of  Sdkoto,  which  is  much  more  important,  even 
in  the  present  reduced  condition  of  that  place,  still 
serves  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  at  large. 
Sending,  therefore,  into  the  market  in  order  to  supply 
my  most  urgent  wants,  I found  that  corn,  as  Avell  as 
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meat,  was  even  dearer  here  than  in  Katsena, — 100 
shells  scarcely  sufficing  for  the  daily  maintenance  of 
one  horse,  and  800  shells  buying  no  more  corn  than 
500  would  have  done  in  Kdtsena,  while  an  ox  for 
slaughtering  cost  7000  shells,  and  I bought  two 
milking-goats,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a little 
milk  for  my  tea,  for  2700  shells.  The  only  article 
which  was  at  all  cheap  was  onions.  The  market  is 
held  on  a natural  platform  spreading  out  in  front  of 
the  north-western  gate,  and  surrounded  and  fortified 
by  a ditch,  as,  in  the  present  weak  state  of  the  Fulbe, 
the  market  people  are  liable  to  be  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  enemy.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  town,  I visited  the  following  day,  in  company 
with  my  friend  Alhdttu,  who,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  present  I had  given  him  in  Gfiwasu,  and  in  ex- 
pectation of  more,  took  me  under  his  special  pro- 
tection ; but  in  crossing  the  town,  in  a westerly 
direction  from  our  quarters,  I was  surprised  at  its 
neglected  and  dirty  appearance, — a small  ravine  which 
intersects  the  town  forming  a most  disgusting  spec- 
tacle, even  worse  than  the  most  filthy  places  of  any 
of  the  deserted  capitals  of  Italy.  Emerging  then  by 
the  western  gate  (the  k6fa-n-sabuwa),  through  which 
leads  the  road  to  Sdkoto,  and  which  was  just  being 
repaired  by  the  people  of  the  ghaladima,  in  order  to 
make  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  the 
rainy  season,  we  turned  northwards  round  the  town. 
In  front  of  each  gate,  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky 
eminence  on  which  the  town  is  built,  there  is  a group 
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of  wells,  each  with  a little  round  clay  house,  where 
the  proprietor  of  the  well  has  his  usual  residence, 
levying  on  each  jar  of  water  a small  contribution  of 
five  shells  ; but  there  are  also  a great  number  of  wells 
facing  the  north-western  gate,  close  to  the  market. 

Leaving  a small  farm,  belonging  to  my  friend  'Abd 
el  Kader  the  sultan  of  A'gades,  on  our  left,  we  then 
turned  round  to  the  north,  into  the  road  which  leads 
to  Salame,  and  crossed  once  more  the  “ gulbi-n-rima,” 
which  takes  its  course  towards  Sbkoto,  exhibiting  a 
very  uneven  bottom,  and  forming  several  pools  of 
stagnant  water.  Here  a broad  plain  spread  out,  at 
present  almost  bare  of  vegetation,  where  my  poor 
camels  searched  in  vain  for  pasture,  putting  me  to  a 
daily  expense  of  800  shells  in  order  to  recruit  their 
strength  by  means  of  “ hardwa,”  or  bean-straw,  which 
furnishes  the  most  nourishing  food  for  the  camel  in 
these  regions,  though  in  general  it  is  regarded  as 
unwholesome  for  the  horse.  Having  thus  fed  my 
camels  for  some  time,  I sent  them  to  a greater  dis- 
tance, in  the  direction  of  S6koto,  between  Dank^mu 
and  Gida-n-manomi,  where  better  fodder  was  to  be 
procured.  I 

After  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  other  parts  of  j 
Negroland,  I was  astonished  at  the  naked  appear-  | 
ance  of  the  country  around  the  capital,  only  a few  ! 
kuka  or  monkey-bread  trees  being  seen ; but  the 
country  presented  a very  different  aspect  on  my  re- 
turn journey  the  next  year,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  I 

season.  G6ber  is  distinguished  for  its  general  dry-  i 
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ness,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  esteemed  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  for  cattle-breeding.  The  frontiers 
of  the  three  different  provinces  or  territories  (viz. 
Kebbi,  G6ber,  and  A'dar)  join  in  this  corner;  and 
this  is  the  reason  that,  while  Sdkoto  is  regarded  as 
lying  -within  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Kebbi, 
Wurno  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  conquered 
territory  of  the  province  of  G6ber ; while  just  beyond 
the  gulbi-n-rima,  in  a northerly  direction,  the  pro- 
vince of  A'dar  or  Tadlar  commences. 

But,  to  return  to  my  first  promenade  round  Wurno, 
having  surveyed  the  broad  dry  valley  of  the  gulbi, 
we  turned  round  the  precipitous  cliffs  over  which 
winding  paths  lead  up  to  the  town,  and,  having 
skirted  for  a while  a small  branch  or  kordmma  which 
further  on  turns  away,  we  kept  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town,  and  re-entered  the  place  from  the  south- 
eastern corner,  through  the  gate  by  which  we  had  made 
our  first  entrance.  On  the  following  page  the  reader 
will  find  a woodcut  which  will  serve  to  show  its  situ- 
ation much  better  than  any  description  could  do. 

Meanwhile  the  town  became  more  and  more  de- 
serted; and  on  the  7th  of  April,  Alhattu  and  'Omar, 
or  Ghomdro,  the  two  brothers  of  the  ghaladima,  with 
numbers  of  other  people,  went  to  join  the  expedition: 
but  these  fighting  men,  with  a few  exceptions,  care 
only  about  their  bodily  comfort,  and  for  a few 
“ goriye  ” or  K61a  nuts  would  be  willing  to  sell  the 
whole  of  their  military  accoutrements.  It  was  a 
great  matter  with  these  warriors,  that,  while  the  old 
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goriye  were  nearly  finished,  the  new  ones,  which  were 
just  then  brought  into  the  market,  were  sold  for  the 


high  price  of  120  shells  each.  In  scarcely  any  place 
of  Negroland  did  I observe  so  little  true  military 
spirit  as  in  Wurno ; and  almost  all  the  leading  men 
seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  their  rule  in  these  quarters  is  drawing  to  an  end. 
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It  was  again  market-day,  and  I made  sun-  Friday, 
dry  purchases,  including  a small  ox,  for 
almsgiving,  as  I had  made  it  a rule,  in  every  large 
town  where  I stayed  any  considerable  time,  to  dis- 
tribute alms  amongst  the  poor.  I was' astonished 
at  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  which  was  brought 
into  the  market,  and  which  showed  what  these  fine 
vales  are  capable  of  producing,  if  the  inhabitants,  in- 
stead of  being  plunged  in  apathy  and  exposed  to  the 
daily  incursions  of  a relentless  enemy,  were  protected 
by  a strong  government.  This  very  day  we  received 
the  news  that  the  rebellious  Kabfiwa,  or  natives  of 
Kebbi  had  made  a foray  against  Senina,  a town 
situated  on  the  most  frequented  road  between  Sdkoto 
and  Gando,  the  two  capitals  and  central  seats  of  the 
power  of  the  Fiilbe  in  these  quarters.  The  neigh- 
bouring Fellani  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  town, 
and  had  prevented  the  enemy  from  taking  it ; but 
six  horses  had  been  carried  away.  Only  a few  days 
later,  the  news  arrived  of  another  attack  having 
been  made  by  the  rebels  upon  the  town  of  Gandi, 
the  residence  of  Dyang-riiwa,  one  day’s  distance  to 
the  south  from  Birni-n-Kebbi,  although  this  time 
they  were  less  fortunate,  and  were  said  to  have 

* The  national  name  Kabawa  is  taken  from  the  ancient  form  of 
the  name,  Kabi,  which  was  formerly  in  use  (exactly  like  the  form 
Mali,  Malawa),  but  has  given  place  to  the  form  Kebbi,  which  is 
thus  distinctly  written,  even  in  Arabic,  by  authors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 
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been  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  horses. 
Meanwhile  the  sultan  himself,  with  his  sluggish 
host  of  cavalry,  instead  of  attacking  the  Gdberdwa, 
who  already,  before  we  left  Kdtsena,  had  taken  the 
field  with  -a  numerous  army,  was  said  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Katiiru.  He  had  been  joined  by  the 
governor  of  Zdriya  in  person,  while  Kan6  had  sent 
only  the  ghaladima  with  the  whole  of  their  cavalry. 

From  Katiiru,  'AKyu  with  his  army,  after  some 
useless  delay,  betook  himself  to  Kduri-n-Nam6da, 
whence  we  received  news  on  the  1 1th,  the  Gdberdiva 
having  meanwhile  taken  up  a strong  position  in  front 
of  him,  without  being  able  to  induce  him  to  offer 
them  battle.  The  dread  of  these  effeminate  conquerors 
for  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Gdberdwa,  the  son  of  Ya- 
kuba, is  almost  incredible.  He  has  ruled  since  1836, 
and,  the  preceding  year,  had  roused  the  whole  of 
the  indigenous  population  of  the  various  provinces 
to  a struggle  for  their  national  and  religious  inde- 
pendence against  the  ruling  tribe.  This  dread  of  him 
has  been  carried  so  far,  that  they  have  quite  obli- 
terated his  real  name,  calling  him  only  Maydki,  or 
“ the  warrior.”  While  'Alfyu  was  stationed  at  Kauri- 
n-Nam6da,  and  part  of  his  army  was  in  Dankarba, 
the  A'zena  made  an  attack  upon  Kdya,  a town  situ- 
ated at  a day’s  distance  from  the  former  place. 
But  the  whole  condition  of  the  country,  to  the  west 
as  well  as  to  the  east,  was  most  deplorable  ; and  three 
native  merchants,  of  the  Zoromdwa  or  Zoghordn, 
when  speaking  about  my  projected  journey  towards 
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the  Niger,  and  beyond  that  river  westward,  told  me 
in  the  most  positive  manner,  “ babo  hana,”  “ there  is 
no  road ; ” that  is  to  say,  “ the  country  is  closed  to 
you,  and  you  cannot  proceed  in  that  direction.”  And 
taking  into  consideration  the  low  ebb  of  courage 
and  enterprise  among  the  natives- — the  weakness  and 
un warlike  spirit  of 'Aliy  u — the  complete  nullity  of 
Khalilu  — the  vigour  of  the  young  and  warlike 
Mddem4  the  rebel  chief  of  Kebbi,  who,  starting 
from  his  residence  Argiingo,  distant  only  a couple 
of  hours’  march  from  that  of  Khalilu,  was  carrying 
the  flame  of  destruction  in  every  direction — the  re- 
volted province  of  Zabdrma,  with  an  equally  young 
and  energetic  ruler,  Daiid  the  son  of  Hammam  Jym- 
ma — the  province  of  Ddndina  in  open  revolt  and 
cutting  off  all  access  to  the  river, — all  these  circum- 
stances rendered  the  prospect  of  my  accomplishing 
this  journey  very  doubtful.  Moreover,  besides  the 
weakness  of  the  two  rulers  of  the  Fiilbe  dominions, 
there  is  evidently  a feeling  of  jealousy  between  the 
courts  of  Sdkoto  and  Gando;  and  here  we  find  the 
spectacle  of  two  weak  powers  weakening  each  other 
still  more,  instead  of  uniting  most  cordially  in  an 
energetic  opposition  against  the  common  foe.  For 
instance,  the  young  chief  of  Kebbi,  who  at  present 
caused  them  so  much  trouble,  had  been  previously  a 
prisoner  in  Wurno;  but  when  Khalflu  wanted  to  take 
his  life,  'Aliyu  procured  his  liberty,  and  gave  him  a 
splendid  charger  to  boot. 
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But  a European  will  achieve  what  the  natives  of 
the  country  themselves  deem  impossible;  and  my 
friends  the  Zoromdwa  merchants,  who  wanted  to 
induce  me  to  relinquish  my  project,  had  perhaps  their 
own  private  interests  in  view.  They  probably  enter- 
tained the  hope  that,  in  case  of  my  being  prevented 
from  penetrating  westward,  I should  be  obliged  to 
sell  my  stock  here,  which  I now  kept  back  as  a pro- 
vision for  the  road  before  me.  By  way  of  consoling 
them,  I gave  them  a parcel  of  beads  of  the  kind 
called  dankasdwa,  which  I found  useless  for  the 
countries  through  which  I had  to  pass,  in  exchange 
for  some  shells  I was  in  want  of  for  the  daily  expenses 
of  my  household. 

Meanwhile  I collected  a good  deal  of  information 
concerning  the  topography  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Kebbi  has  been  portioned  out  between  the 
two  empires  of  Gando  and  Sdkoto.  I also  compiled 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  this  country,  which 
began  greatly  to  attract  my  attention.  Meanwhile,  in 
order  to  preserve  ray  health,  I took  a ride  almost 
every  day,  out  of  the  town,  and  was  in  particular 
much  interested  in  an  excursion  which  I made  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  in  a northerly  direction, 
on  the  road  to  SaMme,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  great  highroad  to  A'dar  and  A'gades.  A cheer- 
ful aspect  was  especially  exhibited  by  the  village  of 
Eachi,  stretching  out  to  a considerable  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  skirted  by  a small  watercourse. 
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which  inundates  and  fertilizes  the  neighbouring 
grounds  during  the  rainy  season,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple are  able  to  raise,  besides  two  species  of  yams, 
namely  gwdza  and  rdgo,  a good  deal  of  tobacco  and 
cotton.  Beyond,  a wide  open  plain  spreads  out, 
covered  with  the  plant  “ kakma,”  which  looks  very 
much  like  aghiil  {Hedysarum  Alhaggi).  But  the 
whole  of  this  ground  so  near  the  capital  is  now  very 
unsafe  under  the  weak  rule  of  'AHyu,  and  exposed 
to  continual  inroads  of  the  energetic  Gdberdwa ; and 
a few  days  later  the  village  of  Saldme  itself  was  ran- 
sacked by  the  enemy,  and  a good  many  slaves  carried 
off.  The  more  desperate  the  condition  of  the  country 
was,  the  more  remarkable  appeared  to  me  the  out- 
ward show  of  dominion  which  was  maintained ; in 
proof  of  this  I may  state  that  the  very  day  we 
received  the  news  of  a new  outbreak  of  the  general 
mutiny  of  the  native  tribes,  the  tribute  from  the 
provinces  of  Kan6  and  Zdriya  entered  the  town. 

A highly  interesting  and  delightful  inter-  werinesday, 
ruption  to  my  protracted  and  involuntary 
stay  inAYurno  was  caused  by  an  excursion  which  I made 
to  Sdkoto.  The  first  part  of  this  road  I had  already 
become  acquainted  with  on  a former  ride,  which  had 
extended  as  far  as  Dankemu ; but  at  that  period,  being 
more  intent  upon  inhaling  the  fresh  air  than  upon 
laying  down  the  country,  I had  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  rice  which  is  going 
on  in  this  valley,  while  on  this  occasion  the  features 
of  the  country,  and  in  particular  this  branch  of  cul- 
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tivation,  formed  a special  object  of  attraction  to  me. 
For  it  was  the  first  time  during  my  travels  in  Negro- 
land  that  I had  seen  rice  cultivated  on  a large  scale ; 
and  as  we  were  winding  along  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
hills  to  the  south-east,  crossing  the  various  small 
channels  which  descend  from  them  and  afterwards 
join  the  greater  rivulet  which  we  saw  at  some  distance 
on  our  right,  the  country  became  dotted  with  small 
villages,  or  “rugga,”  as  they  are  called  by  the  Ffilbe, 
some  of  them  of  historical  renown,  such  as  Daghel  or 
Dfiggel,  the  village  where  'Othman  the  Reformer  had 
his  usual  residence  before  he  rose  to  that  great  politi- 
cal importance  which  he  attained  in  after  times.  But 
such  is  the  degraded  state  of  these  conquerors  at  the 
present  time,  that  even  this  village,  which,  if  they  had 
the  slightest  ambition  or  feeling  of  national  honour, 
ought  to  be  a memorable  and  venerable  place  to  them 
for  all  ages,  has  been  ransacked  by  the  G6berawa,  and 
lies  almost  deserted. 

It  is  at  Ddghel  that  the  valley  attains  its  greatest 
breadth ; but  as  we  advanced,  in  a south-westerly 
direction,  it  was  narrower,  till,  at  the  village  called 
Gida-n-manomi,  it  became  greatly  contracted,  shortly 
after  which,  the  river  turning  away  to  a greater  dis- 
tance, the  path  ascended  the  rocks.  It  is  the  same 
path  along  which  Clapperton,  on  his  second  journey, 
went  so  repeatedly  from  S6koto  to  Magdriya,  but 
which,  from  the  scanty  information  obtained  from 
his  papers  in  this  respect,  has  been  laid  down  so 
very  erroneously.  In  general,  I cannot  praise  too 
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highly  the  zeal  and  accuracy  (allowance  being  made 
for  his  positions  of  longitude)  with  which  this  emi- 
nent and  successful  traveller,  who  crossed  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  African  continent  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Bight  of  Benin,  has  laid  down 
his  various  journeys.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
panion of  his  former  travels.  Major  Denham,  has 
shown  great  inaccuracy,  both  with  respect  to  dis- 
tances as  well  as  to  the  direction  of  his  various 
routes. 

The  ground  was  enlivened  by  the  cultivation  of 
“ r6go',”  which,  when  attaining  a certain  growth, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery ; but 
kiika  or  baobab  trees  were  almost  the  only  larger 
vegetable  production  which  adorned  the  country 
during  the  first  part  of  our  ride,  sometimes  shooting 
out  from  between  the  very  blocks  of  sandstone  with 
which  the  hills  were  strewn.  Further  on,  another 
tree,  called  “hadasi,”  and  a few  small  tamarind  trees 
also  appeared,  and  the  tops  of  the  ant-hills,  which  at 
times  form  regular  rows,  were  often  adorned  with  the 
fine  fresh-leaved  bush  “ s4rkeki.”  The  ground,  which 
consists  of  black  argillaceous  soil,  “ laka  ” or  “ firki,” 
as  it  is  called  in  B6rnu,  not  yet  fertilized  by  the 
rainy  season,  was  cracked  and  torn  asunder,  while  the 
white  “kdli  balbal4  ” {Buphaga  africana),  which 
enliven  every  district  of  Negroland  where  cattle  are 
common,  were  stalking  about  in  the  fields,  looking  out 
for  food.  But  cattle  at  the  present  time  were  sought 
for  in  vain.  Here  they  would  have  found  no  pasture, 
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and  in  consequence  were  driven  to  a great  distance, 
as  is  the  general  custom  with  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellani 
of  these  quarters,  even  those  settled  in  the  province 
of  Kdtsena  having  at  times  their  herds  of  cattle 
pasturing  in  the  far-distant  grassy  and  healthy 
grounds  of  Zab^rma. 

While  the  cultivation  of  rice  prevails  in  the  north- 
easternmost  part  of  the  valley,  more  cotton  and  sor- 
ghum were  observed  towards  the  village  of  Gida-n- 
mdnomi,  although  the  state  of  the  fields  did  not  argue 
a great  deal  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
being  rather  obstructed  by  weeds  and  thorny  bushes. 
But  far  more  native  corn  is  grown  on  the  other 
side  of  Wurno,  so  that  it  even  forms  a mercantile 
speculation,  on  a small  scale,  to  carry  corn  from 
Wurno  to  Sdkoto ; nay,  even  sheep  are  transported 
in  this  way  for  a very  small  profit,  being  bought  in 
Wurno  for  1200  or,  when  on  credit,  for  1400  shells, 
and  sold  in  S6koto  for  1500. 

Having  ascended  the  rising  ground  close  beyond  a 
source  of  limpid  water  producing  a narrow  spot  of 
fresh  verdure,  the  rocky  surface  was  soon  succeeded 
by  a fertile  plain  of  sand  covering  the  rock  to  the 
depth  of  a foot,  while  the  fields  of  the  various 
farmers  were  separated  from  each  other  by  slabs 
of  sandstone.  The  labours  of  the  fields,  however, 
had  not  yet  begun  ; and  trees  also  here  were 
scanty,  a small  mimosa  indicating  the  halfway  or 
“ mararraba”  between  the  two  towns,  while  another 
village  was  distinguished  by  a single  deleb  palm. 
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Having  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  path,  from 
whence  we  obtained  the  first  sight  of  S6koto,  we 
descended  into  a deeper  hollow  or  irregular  valley, 
adorned  by  fine  green  fields  of  “ r6go,”  and  bordered 
by  living  hedges  of  the  Nux  purgans,  the  nut  being 
still  green,  but  having  just  attained  its  full  size. 

This  was  the  valley  of  Bamiirna,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished on  account  of  its  fertility  and  abundance 
of  water,  but  for  this  same  reason  is  rather  un- 
healthy, and,  during  and  shortly  after  the  rainy 
season,  becomes  quite  impassable  for  travellers. 
Close  to  the  source,  which  rushes  forth  from  the 
western  cliffs,  a small  market  is  held,  where  travellers 
generally  make  a short  halt ; but  this  spot  being  very 
narrow  and  afibrding  but  little  comfort  for  a midday 
halt,  we  went  on  a little  further,  and  halted  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  the  end  of  the  vale,  under  two  fine  diirremi 
trees  a little  to  the  right  of  the  path.  Here,  where  the 
principal  vale  is  joined  by  a side  branch,  and  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  moisture  is  collected,  the  vegeta- 
tion is  especially  rich,  and  a beautiful  limun  tree  full 
of  fruit  adorned  the  place,  besides  young  offshoots 
of  the  plantain.  But  more  interesting  still  was  a 
small  plantation  of  sugar  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  although  the  stalks  were  at  present  only  about 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  high ; and  I was  not  a little 
surprised  when  I learned  that  this  piece  of  ground 
belonged  to  a man  who  not  only  cultivated,  but 
even  prepared  sugar:  but  I did  not  then  make  his  ac- 
quaintance, as  he  was  absent  at  the  time.  Meanwhile 
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enjoying  our  cool  shade,  we  partook  of  a very  mo- 
derate but  wholesome  African  luncheon,  consisting 
of  a few  onions  boiled  in  water,  seasoned  with  some 
tamarind  fruit  and  a little  butter,  which  forms 
a very  refreshing  treat  during  the  hot  hours  of  a 
tropical  climate ; for  the  onions  hereabout  are  of 
excellent  quality  and  extremely  cheap,  fifteen  being 
sold  for  ten  kurdi. 

Soon  after  starting  in  the  afternoon,  we  fell  in 
with  a long  marriage  procession,  consisting  of  a bride 
and  her  mother,  both  mounted  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied by  a considerable  number  of  female  servants 
and  attendants,  carrying  the  simple  household  fur- 
niture on  their  heads.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
interesting  procession  caused  a cheerful  intermezzo, 
a greater  variety  of  vegetation  was  perceptible  at  a 
village  on  our  right.  Besides  kdrna,  there  were  a 
few  diim  and  del4b  palms;  and  the  fields  were 
adorned  with  a great  number  of  tamarind  trees,  but 
of  small  growth. 

Proceeding  thus  over  the  rocky  ground,  we  reached 
the  small  rivulet  of  Sdkoto,  the  “ gulbi-n-Edba”  or 
“ Biigga,”  or,  as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  course,  where 
I fell  in  with  it  on  my  return  journey,  gulbi-n-Bakura. 
Even  at  the  present  season  it  had  a small  current  of 
water,  but  only  about  ten  yards  wide  and  ten  inches 
deep,  and  just  sufficient  for  us  to  water  our  horses. 
The  water  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  for  man; 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  shallow  wells  or 
holes  are  dug  in  the  gravel  at  some  distance  from  the 
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Stream,  in  order  to  supply  the  poor  people.  The 
wealthier  classes  are  believed  to  be  supplied  from 
other  quarters,  although  such  a presumption  is  very 
often  false,  the  water  from  this  stream  being  merely 
sold  to  them  under  a more  pompous  title. 

Ascending  then  the  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  and  which  rises  to  about  one 
hundred  feet,  and  leaving  a spacious  “mdrina”  or 
dyeing-place  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  our  left,  we 
entered  the  walls  of  S6koto  by  the  kdfa-n-rimi ; and 
although  the  interior  did  not  at  present  exhibit  that 
crowded  appearance  which  made  such  a pleasing 
impression  upon  Clapperton,  the  part  nearest  the 
wall  being  rather  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  people 
being  evidently  reduced  to  a state  of  great  poverty 
and  misery,  it  made  a cheerful  impression  on  me, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  diim  palms  and  kdrna 
trees  by  which  it  is  adorned. 

Orders  having  been  sent  beforehand,  I was  quar- 
tered without  delay  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladima — 
a clay  dwelling  in  tolerable  repair,  but  full  of 
white  ants,  so  that  I was  glad  to  find  there  a “ gadd  ” 
or  couch  of  reeds,  where  I was  able  to  rest  myself  and 
put  away  my  small  effects,  without  being  continually 
exposed  to  the  insidious  attacks  of  these  voracious 
insects.  Having  thus  made  myself  comfortable,  my 
first  visit  the  following  morning  was  to  Mddibo  'Ah', 
who  had  already  testified  his  friendship  for  me  by 
sending  me  a fat  sheep  to  Wurno.  Difirering  entirely 
from  the  present  generation  of  beggars,  whose  ignoble 
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habits  make  a long  stay  in  Wurno  or  S6koto  into- 
lerable, he  is  a cheerful  old  man  of  noble  demeanour, 
and  with  pure  Fiilbe  features,  with  which  his  middle 
height  and  rather  spare  growth  exactly  corresponded. 
He  was  simply  but  neatly  dressed  in  a white  shirt 
and  a shawl  of  the  same  colour.  Mddibo  'All  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  family  of  the  Keformer  still 
alive,  being  the  son  of  'All  an  elder  brother  of 
'Othman  the  Jehddi,  and  about  seventy-five  years  of 
age.  He  was  seated  in  the  antechamber  of  his  house, 
before  the  door  of  which  his  little  herd  of  milch  cows 
were  assembled ; and  he  received  me  with  unalfected 
kindness.  I immediately  saluted  him  as  an  old  friend 
and  acquaintance,  and  we  had  a very  pleasant  and 
cheerful  conversation,  after  which  I delivered  to  him 
my  present,  consisting  of  a helali  bernus,  a piece  of 
white  muslin,  a high  red  cap  or  “ matri,”  a small 
flask  of  “ottdr”  of  roses,  two  razors,  a pound  of 
cloves,  a loaf  of  sugar,  and  a looking-glass;  and  he 
was  particularly  delighted  with  some  of  these  articles, 
which,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  road  at  the 
present  time,  are  imported  more  rarely  even  from 
Kan6.  In  former  times  a great  many  Arabs  used 
to  visit  this  place,  partly  for  purposes  of  trade,  partly 
in  order  to  obtain  a present  from  the  sultan ; but  the 
danger  of  the  communication  in  the  present  reduced 
state  of  the  empire  is  so  great,  that  not  a single  Arab 
merchant  visits  the  toAvn.  This  circumstance  cannot 
fail  to  render  the  conquering  tribe  more  favourably 
disposed  towards  opening  an  intercourse  with  the 
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English,  or  Europeans  in  general,  by  way  of  the 
Niger.  At  present  almost  the  whole  traffic  in 
foreign  merchandise  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Ghdt  and  A'gades,  especially  in  those  of  Mohammed 
B6ro,  my  friend  the  fugger  of  A'gades,  who,  being  a 
native  of  A'dar,  and  having  a numerous  host  of  full- 
grown  sons,  exercises  a great  influence  upon  com- 
mercial and  even  political  affairs  in  these  quarters. 

Having  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the 
most  respectable  man  in  the  town,  I made  a longer 
promenade  through  its  interior,  when  I found  the 
chief  quarter,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  Bello, 
greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  royal  mansion  itself  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  decay.  No  doubt  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  especially 
the  males,  had  joined  the  expedition  of  'Aliyu  to 
Zanfara:  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
consists  of  Zoromawa  or  Zoghoran,  or,  as  they  are 
called  further  westward,  Jawdmbe,  a peculiar  tribe 
which  I have  mentioned  before  and  about  which 
I shall  say  more  in  another  place,  mixed  here 
with  the  Imdshagh  of  A'dar,  who  do  not  join  the 
army,  the  war  could  not  exercise  so  great  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  place. 
The  Zoromdwa,  in  fact,  are  the  artisans  of  the  town, 
and  the  small  tradesmen  and  brokers,  and  exercise  a 
sort  of  monopoly  in  the  art  of  working  in  leather,  in 
which  they  are  very  expert,  having  probably  learned 
it  from  the  Emgedesiye. 

In  endeavouring  to  survey  the  town,  I first  paid  a 
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visit  to  the  market,  which  is  situated  at  its  north- 
eastern comer,  on  the  brink  of  the  rugged  slope  which 
descends  into  the  valley.  It  was  empty  at  the  present 
time, — only  a few  slight  sheds  being  made  ready  for 
the  following  day,  when  the  great  market  was  to  be 
held ; and  the  prospect  over  the  broad  flat  valley  to  the 
north  and  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  Diinday,  was 
uninterrupted,  presenting  at  this  season  a scorched-up 
savanna,  while  the  deep  rill  of  the  river  was  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished.  A number  of  blind  women,  lean- 
ing on  their  staves  or  led  by  young  children,  were 
seen  carrying  pitchers  of  water  up  the  clitf,  afibrding 
a sad  proof  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  of  the 
town,  where  blindness  is  very  frequent.  Turning 
then  westwards  from  the  market,  I reached  the  house 
of  the  late  king  'Atiku,  where  at  present  his  son 
Hamedu  resides,  who  formerly  had  his  residence  at 
Bakiira,  till  that  place  was  taken  by-  the  Gdberdwa. 
The  house  is  in  good  repair,  and  the  quarter  adjacent 
is  tolerably  well  inhabited — at  least,  better  than  any 
other  part  of  the  town ; for  Hdmedu  is  the  chief  of  the 
Sissilbe  or  Syllebdwa*,  who  form  the  principal  stock 
of  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets  or 
rugga  of  Sdkoto.  The  dificrent  nationality  of  these 

* I shall  say  more  in  another  place  about  this  interesting  tribe, 
who,  originally  belonging  to  the  Negro  stock  of  the  Wakore,  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  remarkable  migration  and  conquest  of 
the  Fulbe  eastward ; here  I will  only  mention  the  various  sections 
into  which  they  are  divided,  at  least  as  far  as  these  eastern  quarters 
are  concerned.  These  are  the  Lobarbe,  Lombe,  Senlngbe,  Yirobe, 
Warbe,  Jakkobe,  Walarbe,  Jugalbe,  and  Jatibe. 
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Syllebawa,  causing  a diversity  of  interests  and  pur- 
suits, is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  'Aliyu, 
who  has  been  made  sultan  chiefly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  T6robe,  does  not  like  to  reside  at 
Sdkoto  as  well  as  at  Wurnd,  although  his  residence 
at  the  latter  place  is  greatly  needed  in  the  present 
reduced  state  of  his  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  danger  from  the  Gdberawa,  who,  if  the 
sultan  should  stay  in  Sdkoto,  would  endanger  the 
safety  of  all  the  people  living  in  the  open  villages 
and  hamlets  between  the  former  and  the  present  resi- 
dence ; and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Bello  built 
the  town  of  Magdriya  (the  site  of  which,  a little  to 
the  north-east  of  the  latter,  I have  indicated  on  a 
former  occasion),  which,  however,  was  soon  abandoned 
for  Wurn6. 

The  chief,  Hdmedu,  was  at  present  absent  ; but  I 
have  mentioned  already  that  I sent  him  a present  im- 
mediately on  my  arrival  in  Gdwasu,  on  account  of  his 
influential  position,  although  I thought  it  politic  after- 
wards to  keep  out  of  his  way  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  not  to  excite  any  jealousy,  Hamedu  being 
one  of  the  nearest,  if  not  the  very  nearest,  to  the 
succession,  but  opposed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  courtiers.  Passing,  then,  along  the  well- 
frequented  road  which  leads  out  of  the  town,  we 
emerged  from  the  k6fa-n-'Atiku,  in  order  to  obtain 
a first  glimpse  of  the  country  which  I was  to  traverse 
on  my  road  to  Gando. 

It  was  an  open  level  tract,  at  present  without 
VOL.  IV.  N 
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many  signs  of  vegetation  ; but  that  part  nearest  the 
town  was  agreeably  enlivened  by  a thriving  suburb 
extending  as  far  as  the  k6fa-n-Taramnia,  and  buried 
in  a thicket  of  shady  trees  and  hedges,  thus  presenting 
altogether  a more  animated  spectacle  than  the  interior 
of  the  town  itself.  Keeping  along  the  machicolated 
wall,  here  only  about  twelve  feet  high  and  surrounded 
by  a ditch,  and  following  the  path  between  it  and  the 
suburb,  we  entered  the  town,  and  turned  our  steps  to 
the  house  of  the  gedddo,  where  Captain  Clapperton 
closed  his  meritorious  career  as  an  African  explorer. 

The  house  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  'Abdii,  the 
son  of  the  gedado,  who,  although  not  very  energetic, 
and  still  less  warlike,  is  a man  of  cheerful  disposition 
and  good  principles,  having  too  great  a veneration 
for  his  father,  who  did  so  much  towards  embellishing 
and  adorning  this  town,  to  allow  his  residence  to 
go  to  ruin.  The  old  gedado  had  long  outlived  his 
master,  Bello;  and  if  I had  proceeded  to  Sdkoto 
directly  from  A'gades,  I should  still  have  found 
him  alive ; for  he  only  died  during  my  presence  in 
Kan6,  in  February  1851.  I will  here  only  mention 
that  it  was  believed  for  a moment  in  England  that 
Clapperton  died  from  the  effects  of  poison ; but  the 
amount  of  fatigue,  privations,  and  sickness  to  which 
this  most  eminent  of  African  travellers  was  exposed 
on  his  circuitous  journey,  by  way  of  Niipe  and  Kand, 
from  the  coast  as  far  as  this  place,  explains  fully  how 
he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  shock 
which  mental  disappointment  exercised  upon  him : 
nay,  it  is  wonderful  how  he  bore  up  so  long,  if  his 
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own  hints  with  regard  to  the  state  of  his  health  are 
taken  into  account. 

In  the  evening,  my  old  friend  Mddibo  'All,  and  the 
mother  of  A'bu,  the  elder  and  more  warlike  brother 
of  the  present  ghaladima,  who  was  slain  by  the 
Gdberawa  two  years  before  my  visit  to  this  place, 
treated  me  hospitably,  and  I sent  a present  to  Saidu, 
a younger  son  of  Bello,  who  resides  in  S6koto,  and  is 
considered  as  a sort  of  mayor. 

It  was  the  great  market-day,  w^hich  was  Friday, 
of  some  importance  to  me,  as  I had  to  buy  a 
good  many  things,  so  that  I was  obliged  to  send  there 
a sum  of  70,000  shells;  but  the  market  did  not 
become  well-frequented  or  well-stocked  till  between 
two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I myself 
proceeded  thither.  I had  taken  a ride  in  the  morning 
through  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  town,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  k6fa-n-'Atiku,  thence  along  the 
wall,  towards  the  west,  and  re-entered  the  town  by 
the  k6fa-n-'AH  Jedu,  where  the  whole  quarter  is  very 
desolate,  even  the  wall  being  in  a state  of  decay,  and 
the  fine  mosque,  built  by  the  gedddo  during  Clapper- 
ton’s  stay  here,  fallen  entirely  to  ruins.  But,  even 
in  the  present  reduced  condition  of  the  place, 
the  market  still  presented  a very  interesting  sight, 
the  numerous  groups  of  people,  buyers  as  well  as 
sellers,  and  the  animals  of  various  descriptions,  being 
picturesquely  scattered  over  the  rocky  slope,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  in  the  plate  opposite. 
The  market  was  tolerably  well  attended,  and  well 
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supplied,  there  being  about  thirty  horses,  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle  for  slaughtering,  fifty 
tak^rkere,  or  oxen  of  burden,  and  a great  quantity  of 
leather  articles  (this  being  the  most  celebrated  branch 
of  manufacture  in  Sdkoto),  especially  leather  bags, 
cushions,  and  similar  articles,  the  leather  dressed  and 
prepared  here  being  very  soft  and  beautiful.  There 
were  more  than  a hundred  bridles  for  sale,  the  work- 
manship of  which  is  very  famous  throughout  all  this 
part  of  Negroland  ; but  especially  a large  quantity  of 
iron  was  exposed  for  sale,  the  iron  of  Sokoto  being 
of  excellent  quality  and  much  sought  for,  while  that 
of  Kan6  is  of  bad  quality.  A good  many  slaves 
were  exhibited,  and  fetched  a higher  price  than 
might  be  supposed, — a lad  of  very  indifferent  appear- 
ance being  sold  for  33,000  shells ; 1 myself  bought  a 
pony  for  30,000.  It  being  just  about  the  period 
when  the  salt-caravan  visits  these  parts,  dates  also, 
which  usually  form  a small  addition  to  the  principal 
merchandise  of  those  traders  of  the  desert,  were  to 
be  had ; and  I filled  a leather  bag,  for  some  2000 
shells,  in  order  to  give  a little  more  variety  to  my 
food  on  the  long  road  which  lay  before  me. 

I took  another  interesting  ride  through 
April  23rd.  kfifa-u-Duuday,  not  following  the  direct 
road  to  that  village,  which  lies  close  to  the  junction 
of  the  gulbi-n-Rima  with  the  gulbi-n-Rfiba,  but  not 
far  from  the  decayed  northern  wall,  and  thus  crossed 
a considerable  channel,  a branch  of  the  river,  full  of 
water,  being  even  at  the  present  time  about  fifteen 
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yards  wide,  and  a foot  and  a half  in  depth,  and  then, 
keeping  away  from  the  village,  reached  the  other 
branch,  which  was  narrower  but  more  richly  bor- 
dered by  bushes,  and,  following  it  up  in  an  easterly 
direction,  reached  the  point  of  junction,  or  “megan- 
gdmu.” 

The  whole  valley  here  formed  one  uninterrupted 
rice-field;  and  how  different  was  the  aspect  of  the 
country  from  what  it  exhibited  on  my  home  journey, 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  of  the  following 
year  ! A number  of  small  boats  were  lying  here, 
at  the  side  of  the  narrow  channel,  but  all  of  them 
separated  into  two  halves,  which  had  to  be  sewn 
together  when  their  services  were  required  for  the 
rainy  season.  From  this  point  I crossed  over  to  the 
road  leading  to  the  village  of  Kore,  where,  two  days 
later,  a party  of  K41-geres  made  a foray ; and  return- 
ing along  this  road  towards  the  town,  at  a distance  of 
about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  wall,  we  crossed 
another  small  arm  of  the  river,  which  during  the 
rainy  season  forms  an  extensive  swamp.  Leaving 
then  the  k6fa-n-Kore  on  our  right,  we  turned  round 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  wall,  and  ascended 
towards  the  k6fa-n-Mark6,  which  has  received  this 
name  from  a tree  of  the  mark4  kind,  although  at 
present  none  are  to  be  seen  here.  On  the  next  page 
is  a sketch  of  a ground-plan  of  the  town. 

Altogether  my  visit  to  Sdkoto  formed  a most  in- 
teresting intermezzo  to  my  involuntary  stay  in  the 
capital,  although  it  could  not  fail  to  give  me  a fur- 
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ther  insight  into  the  frail  character  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Fiilbe  over  these  regions ; and  during  my  stay 


2.  House  of  GedMo,  at  present  'Abdii. 

3.  House  of  Bello,  now  of  'Alfyu,  very  much  in  decay. 

4.  House  of  'Atiku,  at  present  Hamedu,  and  close  to  it  the  mosque  built 

by  Ged4do,  now  in  ruins. 

5.  Kdfa-n-Kord.  10.  Kdfa-n-Taramnia. 

6.  Kdfa-n-Dunday.  11.  K6fa-n-Rfmi. 

7.  Kdfa-n-Kadd.  12.  Kdfa-n-Mark^. 

8.  Kdfa-n-'Alf  Jedu.  13.  Suburb. 

9.  Kdfa-n-' Atiku.  ' 

here  I certainly  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  inhospi-  j 
table  treatment,  as  my  friend  M6dibo  'AH  sent  me,  j 
every  day,  a large  basin  of  fura,  the  favourite  ‘ 

drink  of  ghussub  water,  two  dishes  of  hasty  pudding,  i 

and  two  bowls  of  milk.  Having  given,  by  this  ex-  | 
cursion  to  the  former  capital,  fresh  energy  to  my  i 
spirits,  I returned  to  my  quarters  in  Wurn6  on 
the  24th,  accomplishing  the  distance  in  little  more 
than  four  hours ; and  it  was  time  that  I returned,  for 
in  the  evening  of  that  same  day  the  joyful  news  ) 
arrived  that  the  sultan  had  reached  Gandi.  However,  | 
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he  did  not  enter  Wurn6  till  the  23rd,  having  for- 
warded a message  to  me  the  preceding  evening  from 
Yan-serki,  in  the  territory  of  Rdba,  requesting  me  to 
meet  him  the  following  morning  outside  the  town. 
In  consequence  of  this  I mounted  on  horseback  with 
the  first  dawn  of  day,  but  found  the  sultan  already 
close  to  the  gate,  descending  the  rocky  path  which 
leads  from  the  above-mentioned  place.  He  then  made 
a halt,  with  his  whole  suite,  and  saluted  me  in  the 
kindest  manner,  calling  me  by  my  name, ' Abd  el  Kerim. 
The  sultan  was  followed  by  the  ghaladima  ; and  I here 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  'Abd  el 
Kader  dan  TafiTa  (Mustapha),  whom  I was  most 
anxious  to  see,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  some 
historical  information.  As  soon  as  the  people  had 
dispersed  quietly,  returning  to  their  various  quarters, 
I sent  him  a present,  when  he  paid  me  a visit  in  the 
evening,  and  furnished  me  immediately  with  some 
positive  data  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Asdki,  or  A'skia,  the  rulers  of  Songhay, 
which  he  had  perfectly  in  his  head,  and  which  were 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  giving  me  an  insight 
into  the  historical  relation  of  the  western  countries 
of  these  regions  with  that  of  Central  Negroland. 

In  the  forenoon  I went  to  'Aliyu,  in  order 
to  pay  my  compliments  to  him  upon  his  safe 
return  from  this  expedition,  which,  although  not 
very  glorious,  had  yet  proved  not  quite  unprofitable, 
he  having  reduced  to  subjection  the  poor  little  hamlets 
of  the  rocky  district  of  Kotdrkoshe,  the  inhabitants 
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of  which  had  previously  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  enemy;  hut  even  this  insignificant 
victory  he  had  only  achieved  through  the  bravery  of 
the  horsemen  from  Kfitsena,  while  his  own  men  had, 
as  usual,  exhibited  the  greatest  cowardice.  As  long 
as  the  Fulbe  do  not  defeat  the  host  of  the  Gdberdwa, 
who  take  the  field  every  year  and  offer  them  battle, 
the  state  of  this  empire  will  become  daily  worse  and 
worse,  while  at  present  each  of  the  two  parties,  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  conquerors,  do 
nothing  but  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  country,  with- 
out dealing  a decided  blow. 

Although  I had  made  the  chief  a very  respectable 
present  on  my  first  arrival,  I thought  it  well  to  give 
greater  impulse  to  his  friendly  disposition  towards 
me,  by  adding  something  also  this  time,  presenting 
him  with  a cloth  waistcoat  and  several  smaller  arti- 
cles, besides  a musical  box,  with  the  performance  of 
which  he  was  extremely  pleased ; but  unfortunately, 
when,  anxious  to  impart  his  delight  to  his  greatest 
friend  and  principal  minister,  'Abdu  the  son  of  Ge- 
dfido,  he  had  called  the  latter  to  witness  this  wonder, 
the  mysterious  box,  affected  by  the  change  of  climate 
and  the  jolting  of  the  long  journey,  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  would  not  play.  I may  observe  here, 
that  I think  it  better  for  travellers  not  to  make  such 
presents  as  musical  boxes,  which  so  easily  get  out  of 
order.  The  sultan  fully  granted  my  request  for  a 
speedy  departure,  promising  also  to  assist  me  in  my 
dangerous  undertaking  with  a small  “ rekkia  ” or 
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escort ; and  it  was  very  essential  to  me  to  hasten  my 
proceedings,  as  the  following  day  brought  the  first 
evident  proof  of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season. 

Having  made  a present  to  the  ghaladima  also,  I 
thought  it  better,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  musical  box,  to  satisfy  the  musical  taste  of  the 
sultan  by  making  him  a present  of  one  of  the  har- 
monica which  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  effect  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knoblecher 
had  produced,  with  the  aid  of  such  an  instrument, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  had 
procured  for  me ; but  I succeeded  afterwards  in  re- 
pairing, in  some  measure,  the  musical  box,  which 
caused  the  good-natured  chief  inexpressible  delight, 
so  that  he  lost  no  time  in  writing  for  me  a commenda- 
tory letter  to  his  nephew  Khalilu  the  chief  of  Gando. 
But  I was  extremely  anxious  to  get  away  from  this 
place,  as  I was  sorely  pestered  by  begging  parties, 
the  inhabitants  of  Wurnd  and  Sdkoto  being  the  most 
troublesome  beggars  in  the  world,  and  besides  them 
there  being  also  many  strangers  in  the  town,  espe- 
cially the  Kelgeres,  who  had  brought  the  salt. 

I was  sitting,  one  day,  in  the  entrance-hall  of  my 
house,  in  the  company  of  some  of  these  sons  of  the 
desert,  when  G6me,  the  brother  of  the  sultan  'Abd  el 
Kdder,  from  A'gades,  who  had  lately  been  dethroned 
in  order  to  make  way  for  a new  chief,  A'hmed  e’ 
Rufay,  called  upon  me,  and,  with  a very  important 
and  mysterious  air,  requested  me  to  give  him  a private 
audience.  After  I had  dismissed  my  other  visitors. 
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he  began  by  reminding  me  of  the  kind  manner  in 
which  his  brother  had  received  me,  and  finished  by 
urgently  begging  me  to  use  my  influence  in  order  to 
restore  ‘Abd  el  Kader  to  his  former  dignity.  I had 
great  difficulty  in  convincing  him  that  I had  very  little 
influence  with  the  emir  el  Miimenfn,  and  that  I was 
afraid  my  intercession  would  have  little  or  no  effect, 
although,  as  well  by  way  of  private  acknowledgment 
for  the  kindness  of  my  host  in  that  place,  where  I 
began  to  acquire  more  confidence  in  the  success  of 
my  proceedings,  as  from  a persuasion  of  the  influence 
which  a great  service  rendered  by  me  to  this  man 
would  have  upon  my  future  prospects,  I should  have 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  the  means  of  re- 
instating him  in  his  former  position. 

Among  the  people  who  sought  my  acquaintance 
there  was  also  Khalilu  dan  Hassan,  one  of  the  pre- 
sumptive heirs  to  the  royal  power — Hassan  being  a 
younger  brother  of  Bello — a young  man  of  gentle- 
manly manners,  but  not  of  a very  generous  disposi- 
tion, as  he  plainly  evinced  on  my  home  journey  the 
following  year,  when  he  wanted  to  oblige  me  to  send 
him,  after  my  safe  return  home,  a pair  of  pistols  in 
exchange  for  a black  shirt  scarcely  worth  5000  shells, 
or  two  dollars. 

All  this  time,  I had  employed  my  leisure  hours  in 
reading  a manuscript  work  which  had  given  me  the 
first  insight  into  the  history  of  the  western  portion  of 
these  Fellani  dominions.  It  had  been  composed  by 
'Abd  Alldhi,  the  brother  of  'Othman  the  Reformer,  to 
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whom  the  western  portion  of  the  conquered  region  was 
awarded  as  his  share.  But  although  this  work,  the  title 
of  which  is  “ Tez^n  el  aiirekdt,”  contained,  besides  a 
great  deal  of  theological  matter,  some  important  his- 
torical data,  it  did  not  satisfy  my  curiosity ; and  I had 
been  endeavouring  in  vain  to  obtain  the  work  of  Bello, 
entitled  “ Infak  el  misiiri  fi  fat-hd  el  Tekriiri,’'  which 
had  been  earnestly  recommended  to  me  by  my  friend 
the  fdki  ‘Abd  el  Kader  in  Kdtsena ; but  I did  not 
succeed  in  getting  it  into  my  hands  till  a few  days 
before  I left  this  place,  when  I found  that  the  greater 
part  of  its  contents,  which  had  any  geographical  or 
historical  importance,  were  identical  with  those  docu- 
ments brought  back  by  Captain  Clapperton,  on  his 
first  journey,  and  which  have  been  partly  translated 
by  Mr.  Salame,  in  the  appendix  to  the  account  of 
those  travels. 

Meanwhile  the  country  became  more  unsafe  ; and 
on  the  5th  of  May  the  cattle  of  the  village  of  SaMme 
were  driven  off  by  the  people  of  Cheberi,  to  the  great 
loss  of  my  friend  'Abd  el  K5,der  dan  Taffa,  who  had 
considerable  property  there;  but  strongly  reminded 
of  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season,  by  a heavy  shower 
which  fell  on  the  6th,  driving  me  out  of  my  cool  shed, 
I urged  my  departure,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th 
took  leave  of  'Aliyu  with  a cheerful  spirit,  it  being 
evident  to  me,  not  only  that  he  entertained  not  the 
slightest  mistrust  of  my  future  proceedings,  but  on  the 
contrary  even  took  considerable  interest  in  me,  as  he 
found  that  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  become  well 
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acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  that 
I was  anxious  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
most  distinguished  and  learned  among  them.  But  he 
gave  me  repeatedly  to  understand  that  he  wished  me 
not  to  go  to  Hamdalldhi,  to  present  my  compliments 
to  their  countrymen  and  coreligionists  there  and  their 
chief  or  his  successor,  we  having  just  received  a few 
days  previously  the  news  of  the  death  of  Shekho 
A'hraedu,  while  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
my  going  to  Timbuktu,  and  paying  a visit  to  the 
sheikh  el  Bakdy,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  S6koto 
and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  family  of  F6diye. 
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At  length  I was  able  to  pursue  ray  journey,  Sunday, 
which  now,  as  soon  as  T had  passed  S6koto, 
was  to  lead  me  into  almost  unknown  regions,  never 
trodden  by  European  foot. 

I was  escorted  out  of  the  town,  in  grand  style,  by 
the  ghaladima  with  six  horsemen,  and  then  pursued 
my  former  track  to  S6koto,  the  character  of  which  was 
but  little  changed,  on  account  of  the  vegetation 
having  only  just  begun  to  be  vivified  and  restored  by 
the  first  showers  of  the  rainy  season.  The  little 
stream  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  of  Sokoto  is  situated,  and  where  we  had  watered 
our  horses  on  our  former  excursion,  now  began 
gradually  to  increase,  although  as  yet  it  exhibited 
but  few  signs  of  that  considerable  volume  which  I 
found  here  on  my  home  journey  the  next  year. 

I was  lodged  in  my  old  quarters,  in  the  house  of 
the  ghaladima,  and  was  treated  by  my  old  friends 
M6dibo  'Ali  and  Said  with  great  hospitality.  Al- 
though most  anxious,  on  account  of  the  season,  to 
continue  my  journey  with  the  shortest  possible  delay. 
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I remained  here  the  four  following  days,  in  order  to 
procure  what  was  still  wanted  in  my  outfit  for  the 
long  journey  before  me,  but  principally  from  regard 
to  the  interests  of  my  companion  'All  el  A'geren,  who 
had  here  to  arrange  some  business ; hence  we  did  not 
set  out  until  the  14th  of  May. 

There  had  been  so  heavy  a shower  the  preceding 
afternoon,  that  a large  stream  broke  through  the  roof 
of  my  dwelling  and  placed  my  whole  room  several 
inches  under  water.  I passed,  therefore,  a most  un- 
comfortable night,  and  when  I got  up  in  the  morning 
I had  a very  bad  headache.  Every  thing,  also,  was 
extremely  wet,  so  that  it  took  us  a long  time  to  get 
ready  our  camels,  and  it  was  eight  o’clock  when  we 
left  the  k6fa-n-Taramnia,  which,  though  the  widest 
of  the  gates  of  the  town,  did  not  allow  my  two  largest 
boxes  to  pass  without  damage. 

A grandson  of  Mddibo  'AH,  together  with  Shekho 
the  chief  of  the  Zoromdwa,  escorted  me  outside  the 
town.  The  first  was  certainly  sincere : but  as  for  the 
second,  1 could  not  expect  that  he  was  in  earnest  in 
wishing  me  success  in  my  undertaking ; for  the  Zoro- 
mdwa,  who  are  the  chief  traders  of  the  country, 
viewed  my  enterprise  with  a great  deal  of  mistrust, 
as  they  were  told  that  I wanted  to  open  an  inter- 
course along  the  river. 

Thus  we  entered  the  large  open  plain,  which  is  only 
bounded,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the 
north,  by  a low  chain  of  hills,  and  scarcely  dotted 
with  a single  tree.  But  the  monotonous  country  at 
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present  was  not  quite  wanting  in  signs  of  life,  the 
plentiful  fall  of  rain  having  inspired  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  villages  which  were  scattered  about 
with  sufficient  confidence  to  trust  their  seed  to  the 
ground.  Having  then  passed  a larger  village,  called 
Kaffarawa,  we  crossed  a considerable  depression  or 
hollow,  stretching  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  plenty  of 
water,  and  with  extensive  grounds  of  yams,  a branch  of 
cultivation  which,  in  these  swampy  valleys  of  Kebbi,  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent ; and  this  depression  was 
soon  succeeded  by  others  of  a like  nature.  Numerous 
herds  of  cattle  were  here  grazing  on  the  intervening 
pasture-grounds,  which  were  adorned  with  sycamores 
and  monkey-bread  trees ; and  this  continued  till  we 
reached  Bodinga,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a small 
cluster  of  huts  lying  on  the  outside,  close  to  the  wall. 
This  time  I did  not  enter  the  town,  but  I did  so  on 
my  return  journey,  when  I satisfied  myself  of  the 
considerable  size  of  the  town,  and  the  state  of  decay 
and  desolation  into  which  it  has  at  present  relapsed. 

While  we  were  loading  our  camels,  the  Sunday, 
governor  of  the  town,  who  is  a son  of  Mayisth. 
Mddibo  'All,  of  the  name  of  Mohdmmedu,  came  out 
to  pay  me  his  compliments.  He  was  of  a cheerful  dis- 
position, and  had  treated  us  hospitably  the  preceding 
evening.  He  even  accompanied  me  to  a considerable 
distance,  till  we  left,  on  our  right,  the  town  of  Siffiwa 
or  Shifdwa,  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Pullo  reformer  'Othman  dan  Fddiye,  but  at  present 
almost  desolate  and  reduced  to  great  misery,  present- 
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ing  a fair  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  province  of 
Gando,  which  we  here  entered. 

The  country  here,  as  well  as  near  Bodinga,  is  almost 
exclusively  adorned  with  monkey-bread  trees,  and  the 
soil  seemed  to  be  very  parched ; but  a little  further  on 
we  descended  into  a depression  which,  having  been 
already  fertilised  by  the  rain,  was  just  being  sown. 
Further  on,  the  ground  continuing  undulating,  we 
watered  our  horses  at  a rich  source  of  living  water 
which  rushed  out  from  the  rocks  at  the  side  of  a small 
hamlet.  We  then  passed  a large  and  comfortable- 
looking place  called  Dendi  (perhaps  after  a por- 
tion of  that  tribe,  which  settled  here)  and  adorned 
with  a profusion  of  trees,  among  which  the  dordwa 
or  Parkia,  the  gdreba  or  diim  palm,  and  the  gigina 
or  deleb  palm  were  most  conspicuous.  Towards  the 
south-east  side  it  was  bordered  by  a depression  full  of 
yams  and  fresh  herbage,  and  fringed  by  numbers  of 
monkey-bread  trees.  Even  a little  market-place  was 
to  be  seen ; and  the  place  seemed  so  attractive  to  my 
people,  that  they  would  fain  have  spent  here  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  they  were  not  at  all  pleased  when  I 
insisted  on  continuing  our  march.  A little  after  noon 
we  passed  a pretty  village  with  a small  dyeing-place. 
Besides  corn-fields,  where  the  crops  were  already  two 
inches  out  of  the  ground,  indigo  was  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent.  We  then  entered  upon  rocky  ground, 
and,  five  miles  further  on,  reached  the  place  Shagali, 
separated  into  two  groups  along  the  northern  slope 
of  an  eminence,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
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a deep  and  wide  ravine,  which  made  the  access  to 
it  very  difficult.  Here  we  were  rather  inhospitably 
received, — the  former  mayor  having  been  deposed, 
and  a new  one  not  yet  installed  in  his  place. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  pursued  our  Monday, 
journey,  through  a rather  hilly  country 
broken  by  several  small  watercourses,  full  of  culti- 
vated ground  and  fine  timber,  principally  monkey- 
bread  trees,  which  now  exhibited  a more  cheerful 
appearance,  as  they  were  clad  in  fresh  foliage.  We 
passed  several  villages,  where  we  again  observed  some 
signs  of  industry  in  the  shape  of  dyeing,  and,  about  six 
miles  and  a half  from  Shagdli,  left  the  considerable 
place  Sehina  (the  same  town  which  a few  days  before 
had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy)  on  our  left,  situated 
on  a small  hilly  chain.  Here  we  entered  a tract  of 
country  at  present  desolate,  and  thickly  covered  with 
underwood,  and  greatly  infested  by  the  independent 
inhabitants  of  Kebbi ; but  it  was  only  of  small  extent, 
and,  about  four  miles  beyond  Semna,  we  entered,  by 
a steep  rocky  descent,  the  fine  valley  of  Sdla,  which 
is  intersected  by  a considerable  sheet  of  water. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  walled  town  of 
Sala,  the  dwellings  of  which  were  almost  lost  in  the 
most  splendid  vegetation,  among  which  one  of  the 
finest  tamarind  trees  I have  ever  seen  was  greatly 
distinguished,  attracting  to  its  dense  foliage  countless 
flights  of  birds,  which  were  gathering  from  all  sides 
to  pass  the  night  here  in  cheerful  communion.  The 
wider-spreading  foliage  of  the  tamarind  and  monkey- 
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bread  trees  was  very  picturesquely  diversified  by  a 
large  number  of  g6nda  trees,  or  Carica  Papaya,  while 
in  front  of  the  principal  gate  a most  splendid  rimi  or 
bentang  tree,  was  starting  forth  as  a proud  landmark, 
pointing  out  to  the  traveller  the  site  of  the  gate.  The 
camels,  who  sutfered  greatly  from  thirst,  immediately 
on  our  arrival  were  sent  off  to  the  brook  of  living 
water,  which  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  cliff 
a little  to  the  north  of  the  place  where  we  had  de- 
scended from  the  higher  ground. 

Tuesday,  reached  Gando,  the  residence  of  an- 
May  17th.  poworful  Pullo  prince  (as  powerful 

as  that  of  S6koto),  after  a march  of  six  hours, 
through  a country  richly  provided  by  nature,  and  i 
partly,  at  least,  well  inhabited.  Hill  and  dale  alter- 
nated, the  depressions  and  cavities  offering  suitable 
grounds  for  the  cultivation  of  yams.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  also  displayed  its  larger  members  in  great 
variety.  In  the  village  Babanidi,  which  we  passed 
about  two  miles  from  Sala,  we  observed  the  three 
species  of  palms  which  are  common  to  Negroland, 
in  the  same  locality  — viz.,  the  dum,  the  date,  and 
the  del6b  palm,  while,  near  a swampy  sheet  of  water  j 
before  we  came  to  Masdma,  I caught  sight  of  the  i 

first  bandna  or  dyaba  tree  that  I had  seen  since  I > 

had  left  A'damdwa,  with  the  exception  of  those 
young  offshoots  which  I had  observed  in  Bamiirna. 
Near  this  latter  place,  which  was  situated  at  the 
border  of  a deep  valley,  a large  swamp  spread  out  j 
covered  with  rank  reed-grass ; and  beyond  the  town  ! 
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of  Masdma  we  had  to  cross  another  large  and  irre- 
gular valley  or  fdddama,  where,  even  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  a large  sheet  of  water  was  formed,  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  was  full  of 
alligators. 

The  towns  also  exhibited  a considerable  degree  of  in- 
dustry in  their  dyeing-places ; and  a short  distance  from 
our  halting-place  we  even  passed  large  hollows  about 
two  fathoms  in  depth,  and  one  in  particular  where 
iron  had  been  dug  out.  Small  marketing  stalls  in 
some  places  lined  the  road,  and  the  town  of  Masama, 
with  its  straggling  suburbs,  presented  an  animated 
spectacle ; but  cattle  were  greatly  wanting,  nothing 
but  sheep  being  seen,  as  all  the  horned  cattle  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  predatory  bands  of  Argungo. 

As  we  approached  the  town  of  Gando,  I could  not 
help  wondering  how  the  people  had  been  led  to 
choose  this  locality  as  the  seat  of  a large  empire, 
commanded  as  it  was  by  hilly  chains  all  around,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut, 
while  the  rising  ground  would 
have  offered  a far  more  suitable 
locality.  But  the  situation  of 
the  town  is  on  a par  with  the 
character  of  its  dominion  — 
without  commanding  strength, 
and  quite  incapable  of  keeping 
together  that  large  agglomera- 
tion of  provinces  which  have  gathered  around  it. 
However,  for  a provincial  town,  the  interior  is  very 
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pleasant  and  animated,  being  adorned  with  a variety 
of  trees,  among  which  the  banana  is  prominent. 

Having  sent  a messenger  in  advance,  I soon  ob- 
tained quarters  in  the  house  of  El  Khassa,  the  chief 
eunuch  of  the  court;  but  they  were  extremely  narrow 
and  unpleasant,  although  I had  a very  good  clay 
house  for  myself. 

Thus  I had  entered  the  residence  of  another  very 
important  Piillo  chief,  whose  dominion  extended 
several  hundred  miles  over  the  country  'which  I had 
to  traverse,  and  whose  friendship  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  me  to  secure,  as  his  provinces  in- 
close both  banks  of  the  Niger,  while  the  dominion  of 
the  sultan  of  Sdkoto  does  not  reach  the  principal 
branch  at  all.  It  was  the  more  unfavourable  that 
the  present  ruler  of  this  very  extensive  kingdom 
should  be  a man  without  energy,  and  most  inacces- 
sible to  a European  and  a Christian.  His  name 
is  Khalilu,  and  he  is  the  son  of  'Abd  Alldhi*,  the 
brother  of  the  great  Keformer  'Othmdn,  to  whom 
that  remarkable  man,  at  his  death,  gave  the  west- 
ern part  of  his  vast  domains,  while  he  installed  the 
celebrated  Sultan  Bello  over  the  eastern  portion. 

* 'Abd  Allahi  died  20th  of  Moharrem  1245  ; and  Mohammed 
died  4th  of  Ramadhan  1250.  The  children  of 'Abd  Allahi  were 
the  following : Mohammed  Wani,  Khalilu,  'Abd  el  Kadiri  Inne- 
hd,wa,  Haliru  or  Hadhiru  and  'Aliyu  (masuyaki)*,  'Abd  el  Kadiri 
Ay,  Hassan,  'Abd  e’  Eahmani,  A'bu  Bakr  Maiguha,  Is-hako,  Mam- 
man  Sambo  (maiyaki).* 


Maiyaki  {pi.  masuyaki)  means  commander-in-chief. 
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Khalilu  succeeded  to  his  brother  Mohammed  Wdni 
ab<fut  seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  since  lived  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  seclusion,  well  fitted  for  a monk, 
but  by  no  means  suited  to  the  ruler  of  a vast  empire, 
employing  one  of  his  brothers  in  order  to  keep  up 
a certain  show  of  imperial  dignity  where  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Thus,  during  the  first  few  years  of 
his  reign,  he  had  employed  'Abd  el  Kadiri,  and  was 
now  employing  Haliru,  or,  as  the  name  is  written,  Ha- 
dhiru.  Even  by  Mohammedans  he  is  scarcely  ever  to 
be  seen  except  on  Fridays.  It  appeared,  from  my  first 
arrival,  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  would  allow 
me  to  see  his  holy  face ; and  after  a vain  struggle, 
merely  in  order  that,  by  an  untimely  obstinacy 
in  matters  of  form,  I might  not  frustrate  all  my 
schemes  of  discovery,  I agreed  at  length  to  deliver 
my  present  to  the  messengers  of  the  sultan,  in  his 
palace,  without  seeing  him.  This  present  consisted 
of  almost  the  same  number  of  articles  as  I had  given 
to  the  emir  of  S6koto,  with  the  exception  of  the 
silver-mounted  pistols.  I gave  him  three  bemuses 
— one  of  yellow,  one  of  red  cloth,  and  the  third  of 
the  kind  called  heldli ; a hdik  or  jerid  of  the  finest 
quality,  a Stambiili  carpet,  two  entire  pieces  of  mus- 
lin, a red  cap,  four  loaves  of  sugar,  three  phials  of 
rose  oil,  a pair  of  razors,  five  looking-glasses,  a pound 
of  cloves,  and  another  of  benzoin. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  a foreigner  and  an 
adventurer,  who  had  no  other  interest  than  his  own 
selfishness,  became  the  go-between  with  me  and  the 
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sultan,  and  found  ample  opportunities,  owing  to  the 
monkish  character  of  the  latter,  for  advancing  his  oVn 
interests,  in  the  thousand  embarrassments  which  he 
caused  me.  This  was  El  Bakay,  a person  who  made 
me  hate  his  very  name,  though  it  afterwards  be- 
came so  dear  to  me  on  account  of  my  protector  in 
Timbuktu  being  called  by  the  same.  However,  he 
also  was  an  Arab  from  the  west,  and  from  the  tribe  of 
the  Kunta,  but  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
family  of  the  sheikh.  After  having  tried  his  fortune 
in  several  other  places  along  the  Niger,  especially  in 
Zdgha  and  Yelu,  he  had  at  length  settled  down 
here,  constituting  himself  a sort  of  consul  of  the 
Arabs,  and,  in  the  miserable  state  into  which  affairs 
were  plunged  in  this  court,  soon  exercising  a great 
influence  over  the  principal  and  the  secondary  rulers ; 
for,  besides  Khalilu,  his  several  brothers  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  authority,  to  all  of  whom  I had,  in 
consequence,  to  make  suitable  presents  besides.  The 
most  remarkable  amongst  them  were  the  above-men- 
tioned Haliru  and  Bii-Bakr  Maiguna,  the  latter  an 
aspiring  and  restless  man,  who  occasionally  distin- 
guished himself  by  acts  of  great  violence,  and  to 
whom,  in  consequence,  I had  to  make  a more  respect- 
able present,  in  order  to  ensure  myself  against  any 
predatory  proceedings  on  his  part. 

My  present  to  the  sultan  himself  seemed  at  first 
to  have  given  great  satisfaction;  but  after  a few 
days,  matters  assumed  a different  aspect,  and  I was 
told  that  the  pistols  which  I had  given  to  'Aliyu 
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were  of  more  value  than  the  whole  of  the  presents 
which  Khalilu  had  received  from  me,  while  the  em- 
pire of  the  latter  extended  over  a larger  tract  of 
country  than  that  of  the  former ; and  I was  clearly 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
either  to  proceed  or  even  to  retrace  my  steps,  unless 
I gave  much  larger  presents.  After  a protracted 
and  serious  dispute  with  El  Bakdy  and  my  broker 
‘All  el  A'geren,  I came  at  length  to  the  determina- 
tion of  sacrificing  the  second  handsome  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  pistols  which  I possessed,  and  then  at  length 
I had  some  prospect  of  being  allowed  to  proceed  on 
my  journey,  although  the  state  of  the  country  before 
me  was  really  such  as  to  make  progress  appear  very 
difficult,  and  it  was  certainly  very  doubtful  whether 
I should  be  able  to  reach  the  river.  After  much 
trouble  and  a great  number  of  presents,  however, 
which  I had  to  give  to  the  crafty  Arab,  I managed 
even  to  obtain  a letter  of  franchise  from  Khalilu 
written  with  his  own  hand,  but  in  so  general  a style 
that  it  had  not  much  the  character  externally  of  an 
official  document,  although  its  contents  were  alto- 
gether very  satisfactory,  guaranteeing  full  security  to 
any  Englishmen  visiting  his  territories,  and  com- 
manding the  officers  of  the  various  provinces  to 
respect  their  property  and  to  facilitate  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Besides  the  presents  to  be  given  to  all  these  people, 
I had  also  to  make  a fresh  sacrifice  to  my  Arab 
‘All  el  A'geren ; for,  notwithstanding  the  arrange- 
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merit  which  I had  previously  made  with  him, 
when  he  saw  the  difficulties  I was  in,  and  being 
aware  that  the  easy  part  of  my  journey  was  now 
over,  he  threatened  to  leave  me  if  I did  not  ac- 
cept the  conditions  which  he  prescribed  to  me.  I 
had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose,  during  my  stay  here, 
my  best  camel,  which  I had  bought  from  the  go- 
vernor of  Kdtsena  for  60,000  shells ; so  that  I was 
obliged  to  purchase  another  animal  from  Bii  Bakr 
Maiguha  at  the  price  he  demanded,  camels  here  being 
very  scarce. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  disagreeable  business, 
which  occasionally  cost  me  much  bitter  reflection, 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  advance  of  the  season,  the 
month  of  May  being  at  an  end,  and  that  of  June 
having  set  in  with  violent  rains,  I passed  the  time 
during  my  residence  in  this  place  not  quite  uselessly, 
especially  as  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  here  from 
a learned  man  of  the  name  of  Bokhdri,  a son  of  the 
late  Mohammed  Wdni,  a copy  of  that  most  valuable 
historical  work  of  A'hmed  Bdba,  to  which  my  friend 
'Abd  el  Kdder,  in  Sdkoto,  had  first  called  my  at- 
tention, but  without  being  able  to  satisfy  my  curio- 
sity ; and  I spent  three  or  four  days  most  pleasantly 
in  extracting  the  more  important  historical  data  of 
this  work,  which  opened  to  me  quite  a new  insight 
into  the  history  of  the  regions  on  the  middle  course 
of  the  Niger,  whither  I was  bending  my  steps,  ex- 
citing in  me  a far  more  lively  interest  than  I had 
previously  felt  in  a kingdom  the  great  power  of 
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which,  in  former  times,  I here  found  set  forth  in  very 
clear  and  distinct  outlines,  and  I only  lamented  that 
I had  not  time  enough  to  copy  the  whole. 

As  for  the  town  of  Gando  itself,  there  was  not 
much  to  be  seen;  and  the  situation  of  the  place, 
hemmed  in  as  it  is  in  a narrow  valley,  did  not  ad- 
mit of  long  excursions  ; moreover,  the  insecurity  of 
the  neighbourhood  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, at  least  in  a northerly  direction,  to  proceed 
many  yards  from  the  wall.  Several  times  during 
my  stay  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching ; and  the  whole  political  state  of  the 
place  was  plunged  into  the  most  terrible  disorder, 
the  enemy  being  established  in  several  strong  places 
at  scarcely  half  a day’s  journey  distance,  Argungo 
being  the  residence  of  Ddiid  the  rebellious  chief 
of  the  independent  Kabdwa.  A numerous  foray 
(“ydki,”  or,  as  the  Fulbe  say,  “konno”)  left  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  but  returned  the 
same  evening  amid  the  noisy  manifestations  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  had  however  only  given  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  their  cowardly  disposition,  inas- 
much as  they  had  not  even  dared  to  attack  the 
enemy,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  ransacking  the 
town  of  Ydra,  and  were  carrying  all  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  into  slavery. 

The  interior  of  the  place  was  not  quite  without 
its  charms,  the  whole  of  the  town  being  intersected, 
from  north  to  south,  by  the  broad  and  shallow  bed 
of  a torrent,  which  exhibited  fine  pasture-grounds  of 
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fresh  succulent  herbage,  while  it  was  skirted  on 
both  sides  by  a dense  border  of  exuberant  vegetation, 
which  altogether  is  much  richer  in  this  place  than 
either  in  Sbkoto  or  Wurno,  being  surpassed  only 
by  the  fine  vegetable  ornament  of  Kan6.  The  rains 
are  extremely  plentiful  in  Gando,  causing  here  quite 
an  exceptional  state  in  the  productive  power  of 
the  soil;  and  to  this  circumstance  we  have  partly 
to  ascribe  the  fact  that  very  fine  bananas  are 
grown  here  in  considerable  quantity : and  the  fruit 
being  just  ripe  at  the  time,  formed  a very  pleasant 
variation  to  my  usual  food.  The  onion  of  Gando 
is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  quality,  compared 
with  that  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts ; and  it 
is  well  for  the  traveller,  in  whatever  direction  he 
may  intend  to  go,  to  lay  in  a supply  of  this  whole- 
some article.  But  the  place  is  extremely  dull,  and 
the  market  very  insignificant— a fact  easily  to  be 
explained  by  the  desperate  state  of  the  provinces 
around,  although  the  situation  of  the  capital,  as  a 
central  place  for  commerce,  is  rather  favourable. 
But  the  town  of  Jega  has  not  yet  lost,  in  this  respect, 
the  whole  of  its  former  importance,  and  is  still  the 
great  entrepbt  for  that  coarse  kind  of  coloured  silk 
which  is  imported  from  the  north,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding its  very  inferior  character,  is  neverthe- 
less so  greatly  sought  after  by  the  natives  for  adorn- 
ing their  leatherwork.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  the  little  trade  which  is  carried  on,  that  the  people 
of  Gando  have  applied  themselves  with  more  industry 
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to  supplying  their  own  want  of  cotton  cloth — and 
no  one  can  deny  that  their  cotton  strips  are  of  first- 
rate  quality : their  dyeing,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
coarse,  and  they  seem  quite  unable  to  give  to  the 
dyed  cloth  that  lustre  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guishes the  manufactures  of  Nfipe  and  Kan6;  but 
nevertheless  this  cloth  of  Gan  do  is  in  great  demand 
as  far  as  Libtako. 

The  kingdom  or  empire  of  Gando,  according  to  its 
titles,  comprises  a number  of  wealthy  provinces,  all 
lying  along  that  great  West- African  river  which  opens 
such  an  easy  access  into  this  continent,  or  on  its 
branches  ; although  nobody  who  stays  in  the  capital 
for  any  length  of  time  would  suppose  that  it  holds  such 
a preeminent  rank.  I shall  give  some  further  details 
respecting  these  provinces  in  the  Appendix  * ; here 
I will  only  enumerate  them  by  name.  They  are,  the 
western  half  of  Kebbi,  Mauri  or  A'rewd,  Zaberma,  D4n- 
dina  (comprising  Kenga-koy  and  Zdgha),  a great 
part  of  Gurma  (comprising  the  provinces  of  Galaijo, 
Tor6de,  Yagha,  and  Libtfiko),  with  a small  portion  of 
Borgu  or  Barba,  a large  portion  of  Ydruba  with  the 
capital  A16ri  or  I16rin,  and,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  the  provinces  of  Yaiiri  and  Nupe  or  Nyffi.  But 
at  that  time  most  of  these  provinces  were  plunged 
into  an  abyss  of  anarchy,  which  could  not  fail  to  im- 
part to  the  capital  a more  sombre  aspect  than  it  may 
possess  in  general. 


See  Appendix  VI. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  KEBBI  AND  ITS  RIVER.  — THE  SALT  VALLET 
OP  f6gHA.  — REACH  THE  NIGER. 

Saturday,  length  I was  allowed  to  proceed  on  my 
June  4th.  joumcy,  whlch  now  soon  promised  to  be- 
come of  overwhelming  interest,  as  I was  approaching 
that  great  African  river  which  has  been  the  object  of 
so  much  discussion  and  individual  ambition  for  so 
long  a period.  There  had  been  a very  heavy  thunder- 
storm during  the  night,  accompanied  by  a great 
abundance  of  rain,  which  lasted  till  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  delayed  my  setting  out  for  a considerable 
time.  It  was  almost  eleven  o’clock  when  we  at 
length  left  the  western  gate  of  the  town,  or  the  k6fa- 
n-Jega,  and  entered  the  open  fields,  where  the  crop 
was  already  shooting  forth.  Keeping  along  the 
rocky  ground  bordering  the  vaUey  on  the  north  side, 
we  soon  had  a specimen  of  the  swamps  which  during 
the  rainy  season  are  formed  in  these  deep  valleys  of 
Kebbi,  while  we  beheld  here  also  extensive  rice- 
grounds,  the  first  which  I saw  under  actual  culti- 
vation. But  the  guide,  who  was  to  accompany  me  to 
the  very  western  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Khahlu, 
having  not  yet  arrived,  we  made  only  a short  march 
of  about  six  miles,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a 
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comfortable  but  lying  outside  the  walls  of  Kdmbasa, 
which,  by  a separate  wall,  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct quarters. 

This  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  a large  swamp, 
which  fills  the  bottom  of  the  fdddama,  and  affords 
excellent  grounds  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The 
governor  treated  me  hospitably,  sending  me  every- 
thing that  was  wanted  for  a good  African  dinner, 
from  a sheep  down  to  a bit  of  salt  and  a few  cakes  of 
doddwa;  and  I made  him  a suitable  present  in  return. 
During  the  night  we  suffered  greatly  from  mos- 
quitoes, giving  us  a fair  idea  of  what  we  were  to  ex- 
pect on  our  journey  through  these  swampy  valleys. 

Another  storm  again  delayed  our  depar- 
ture  this  morning;  and  being  now  in  the  J«ne6th. 
middle  of  the  rainy  season,  I had  a fair  sample  of 
what  I should  have  to  endure  on  my  long  journey  to 
Timbuktu.  In  consequence  of  the  rain,  it  was  again 
eleven  o’clock  before  we  could  start.  The  principal 
road  leads  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  fdddama, 
by  way  of  Z6ro,  the  residence  of  Chdfo  a son  of  Kha- 
Iflu;  but  it  was  deemed  too  unsafe  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  the  country, — that  very  town  of 
Z6ro,  although  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  fdd- 
dama,  at  present  being  only  accessible  from  the 
south ; and  it  was  decided,  therefore,  to  cross  the 
swamp  close  to  Kdmbasa,  in  order  that  it  might 
afford  us  protection,  in  our  further  progress  through 
this  unsafe  region,  against  any  sudden  attack  from 
the  rebels  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 
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Thus  proceeding  along  the  south  side  of  the  sheet 
of  water,  here  about  200  yards  broad  and  thickly 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds  of  different  species,  in- 
cluding a large  proportion  of  papyrus,  we  reached, 
after  a little  less  than  two  miles,  another  walled 
town,  likewise  called  Kdmbasa, — a civil  war  having 
broken  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
town,  and  a portion  of  them  having  separated  from 
the  original  tribe,  and  settled  in  this  place.  We 
then  continued  along  the  southern  side  of  the  valley, 
till,  after  a march  of  about  four  miles,  we  had  to 
cross  a small  branch  which  joins  the  chief  trunk  of 
the  valley  from  the  south,  and  opened  a view  of 
Mount  B6bye,  over  the  saddle  of  which  the  road 
leads  from  Tdmbawel  to  J4ga,  the  great  market- 
place of  this  quarter  of  the  country,  while  the  fad- 
dama,  here  spreading  out  in  a large  sheet  of  water, 
receded  behind  a walled  town  called  Badda-badda. 
A track  frequented  by  the  elephant,  of  which  for  a 
long  time  I had  seen  no  traces,  led  through  the  rich 
pasture-ground,  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Almost 
the  whole  cultivation  along  this  fertile  but  swampy 
valley  consisted  of  rice.  It  was  about  1200  yards 
broad,  and  even  at  the  present  season,  before  the  rains 
had  set  in,  was  full  of  water.  A couple  of  months 
later  it  inundates  its  low  borders,  and  almost  pre- 
cludes any  passage,  so  that,  on  my  home  journey 
from  the  west,  I was  obliged  to  pursue  another  path. 
The  crops  of  Negro  corn  were  here  already  three 
inches  high,  numbers  of  people  being  busily  em- 
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ployed  in  the  labours  of  the  fields,  while  an  iso- 
lated deleb  palm  gave  a peculiar  character  to  the 
landscape.  The  prevailing  representatives  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  were  the  dordwa  and  the  useful 
kadena  tree.  The  pasture-grounds  were  full  of  cattle ; 
and  everything  testified  to  the  rich  nature  of  the 
district,  which  is  still  very  populous.  After  passing 
another  walled  town  perched  on  the  high  border 
of  the  swampy  valley,  three  miles  and  a half  beyond 
Badda-badda,  we  reached  Gaumache,  at  present  re- 
duced to  a small  hamlet,  or  rather  “ riimde,”  inhabited 
exclusively  by  slaves,  and  adorned  by  a few  speci- 
mens of  the  butter  tree  and  the  dordwa.  It  was 
once  a large  walled  town ; but  in  the  sanguinary  war 
between  the  native  Kdbdwa  and  the  conquering  tribe 
of  the  Fulbe,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  former. 

Having  crossed  here  a considerable  stream  of  run- 
ning water,  which  testified  to  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  had  fallen  in  this  district,  we  passed,  on  our 
left,  the  large  walled  town  of  Talba,  where  the  beating 
of  drums  gave  proof  of  warlike  preparation.  The 
fields  around  were  adorned  with  numbers  of  deleb 
palms. 

At  a short  distance  from  Talba  lies  Daube.  The 
whole  of  this  district  had  attained  a high  degree 
of  power  and  prosperity  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Kanta,  and  had  only  recently  begun,  in  consequence  of 
the  war  of  independence,  to  lose  many  of  its  former 
centres  of  human  industry. 

An  obvious  illustration  of  this  desolation  was 
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afforded  by  the  little  town  of  Ydra,  which  we  reached 
after  another  three  miles.  We  had  left  the  fMdama 
at  some  distance  on  our  right,  and  kept  along  rocky 
ground  occasionally  broken  by  patches  of  fine  sandy 
soil.  But  we  were  urgently  warned,  by  people  whom 
we  met  on  our  road,  of  the  danger  of  an  approaching 
ghazzia. 

This  place,  which  a short  time  ago  was  the  seat 
of  human  wellbeing,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  on  the  29th  of  the  preceding  month,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  carried  into  slavery,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  the  expedition  which,  as  I have 
mentioned  above,  marched  out  from  Gando  to  the 
succour  of  their  countrymen.  The  aspect  of  the  I 
place  was  doleful  and  melancholy  in  the  extreme, 
corresponding  well  with  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  we  found  ourselves ; and  while  traversing  the 
half-ruined  village,  which  from  a bustling  little  place 
had  become  the  abode  of  death,  I almost  involun- 
tarily snatched  my  gun,  and  held  it  steadily  in  my 
hand.  But  life  and  death  in  these  regions  are  closely  t 

allied ; and  we  had  scarcely  left  the  ruined  village  < 

behind  us,  when,  in  a widening  of  the  faddama,  which  ; 

again  opened  on  our  right,  we  were  greeted  by  a most  i 

luxuriant  rice-field,  where  the  crops  were  already  ; 

almost  three  feet  high,  and  girt  by  the  finest  border 
of  a rich  variety  of  shady  trees,  such  as  the  dorowa, 
kadd,  and  kdgim,  overtopped  by  a number  of  tall 
deleb  palms,  the  golden  fruit  of  which,  half  ripe,  ; 

was  starting  forth  from  under  the  feathery  foliage.  i 
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But  our  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  the  en- 
joyment of  this  scenery,  to  a point  of  greater  interest 
to  ourselves.  We  here  observed  a solitary  individual, 
in  spite  of  the  unsafe  state  of  the  country,  sitting 
quietly  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  palm  trees,  and  seem- 
ingly enjoying  its  fruit.  Now,  coupling  the  present 
state  of  the  country  with  the  news  we  had  just  re- 
ceived, we  could  not  help  greatly  suspecting  this 
man  to  be  a spy,  posted  here  by  the  enemy  in  order 
to  give  them  information  of  the  passers  by ; and  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  my  Mejebri 
Arab,  who,  when  there  was  no  danger  for  himself, 
always  mustered  a great  amount  of  courage,  from 
shooting  this  suspicious-looking  character. 

Proceeding  then  through  a very  rich  country,  we 
reached,  after  a march  of  about  two  miles,  the  town 
of  Gulumbe,  situated  close  to  the  southern  border  of 
the  valley,  and  exhibiting  extensive  fields  cultivated 
with  yams  and  cotton.  The  banana  constituted  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  narrow  border  inclosed  be- 
tween the  faddama  on  one  side,  and  the  wall  of  the 
town  on  the  other,  and  the  gdnda  or  Erica  Papaya^ 
raising  its  feathery  foliage  on  its  slender,  virginlike 
stem,  towered  proudly  over  the  wall,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut  on  the  next  page.  The  town  was  walled,  of 
considerable  size,  and  densely  inhabited ; but  never- 
theless the  people  were  in  such  dread  of  the  enemy, 
that  they  kept  up  a continual  beating  of  drums ; 
and  although,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
gate,  we  encamped  outside,  in  a courtyard  situated 
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between  the  wall  and  the  border  of  the  faddama, 
we  thought  it  prudent  to  fire  a few  shots,  in  order 
to  apprize  the  people  around  that  we  were  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 


inhabitants  of  the  town,  who,  delighted  at  the  unex- 
pected addition  to  their  strength,  treated  us  in  a 
very  hospitable  manner.  The  only  disturbance  to 
our  night’s  rest  was  caused  by  the  mosquitoes,  which 
harassed  us  greatly  and  drove  most  of  my  people 
into  the  rudu,  that  kind  of  raised  hut  which  I have 
described  on  a former  occasion,  and  which  forms 
the  most  essential  part  of  even  the  poorest  dwelling 
in  the  province  of  Kebbi. 

Monday  -A-ftor  a thunder-storm  accompanied  by  a few 
June 6th.  ^j.Qpg  Qf  night  was  succeeded  by 

a beautiful  morning;  and  I felt  great  pleasure  in 
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surveying  the  interesting  landscape,  only  regretting 
that  the  insecure  state  of  the  country  did  not  allow 
the  natives  to  enjoy  it  in  tranquillity,  the  war  having 
driven  thousands  of  people  from  their  homes,  and  as 
many  more  into  captivity.  The  fields  on  this  side  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  where  we  had  ap- 
proached it  the  day  before,  were  fenced  with  great  care, 
while  horses  and  asses  were  grazing  on  the  rich  pas- 
ture-grounds. After  a little  more  than  a mile  and  a 
half,  we  passed,  on  our  left,  a farming-village  called 
I'gene,  after  its  master,  a cheerful  Piillo  of  advanced 
age,  who  was  just  inspecting  the  labour  of  his  slaves 
in  the  fields.  The  crops  hereabouts  were  already 
more  than  a foot  above  the  ground ; and  a little 
further  on  they  reached  a height  of  two  feet.  Besides 
sorghum,  yams  were  cultivated  to  a great  extent; 
but  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
country,  dearth  and  famine  everywhere  prevailed. 

A little  further  on  we  passed,  on  our  left,  a con- 
siderable sheet  of  water,  with  plenty  of  dorowa,  large 
kade,  and  sycamores.  The  deleb  palms  had  ceased 
just  beyond  I'gene.  A broad  flat-topped  mountain, 
called  Hamdri,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  which  lies  the  town 
of  Z6ro,  broke  the  uniform  surface  of  the  country. 

Proceeding  through  this  rich  but  distracted  and 
unsafe  district,  I was  greatly  delighted  when,  near 
the  walled  town  of  Kardi,  I fell  in  with  a solitary 
and  courageous  pilgrim,  a Jolof,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  carrying  his  little  luggage  on  his  head, 
and  seemingly  well  prepared  to  defend  it  with  his 
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double-barrelled  gun  which  he  carried  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a short  sword  hanging  at  his  side,  while  his  shirt 
was  tossed  gallantly  up,  and  tied  over  the  shoulder, 
behind  the  neck.  In  my  joy  at  the  sight  of  this  en- 
terprising native  traveller,  I could  not  forbear  making 
him  a small  present,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his 
arduous  undertaking. 

The  walls  of  the  town  of  Kardi,  which  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  slaves  of  Khalilu,  and  which  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  supply  of  corn  in  this  pro- 
vince, were  strengthened  by  a thick  fence  of  thorny 
bushes,  which,  in  these  regions,  aflbrd  an  immense 
advantage  in  the  defence  of  any  town,  by  furnishing 
a secure  place  of  retreat  to  the  archers. 

The  green  bottom  of  the  wide  fdddama  had  receded 
to  a greater  distance  on  our  right ; but  we  joined  it 
again  seven  miles  from  Giilumbe,  and  had  here  to 
cross  it  beyond  a couple  of  hamlets  which,  lying  close 
together  and  called,  the  one  Hausawa,  and  the  other 
Kdbdwa,  gave  us  a slight  indication  as  to  the  history 
of  this  country,  where  the  Hdusa  element,  as  the 
more  civilized,  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand  and 
drove  the  native  element  as  well  as  the  Songhay, 
which  advanced  from  the  west,  into  the  background. 
Perhaps,  if  we  knew  more  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, the  annals  of  these  two  villages  might  open  to 
us  a view  of  an  interesting  national  struggle.  The 
fdddama  was  here  at  present  dry ; and  besides  yams 
a great  deal  of  tobacco  was  cultivated.  We  then 
traversed  a wooded  tract  adorned  with  a violet  lili- 
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acea  and  with  the  bush  tsdda  or  bider,  the  delicious 
cherrylike  fruit  of  which  I have  mentioned  repeatedly, 
and,  slightly  ascending,  reached,  a little  before  eleven 
o’clock,  the  beautiful  site  of  the  former  more  exten- 
sive wall  of  the  large  town  of  Birni-n-Kebbi.  It  was 
founded  in  this  commanding  position  by  the  dynasty 
of  the  Kanta,  at  the  time  when  the  rival  Songhay 
empire  was  dashed  to  pieces  and  became  the  prey  of 
foreigners  and  of  a number  of  small  tribes,  who  had 
once  been  kept  in  a state  of  insignificance  and  sub- 
jection. 

Under  such  circumstances  Kebbi,  besides  being  the 
seat  of  a powerful  kingdom,  became  also  the  centre 
of  a considerable  trade  even  in  gold,  till  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Fulbe  under  'Abd  Allfihi,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hejra  1221,  when  a great  deal  of  gold  and  silver 
is  said  to  have  been  found  among  the  ruins.  The 
royal  palace,  however  (the  ruins  of  which  I visited), 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  extensive  ; but  this  in 
part  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a great  portion 
of  the  residence  consisted  of  straw  huts  for  the  female 
department  and  the  followers.*  The  walls  of  the 
present  town  are  almost  a mile  distant  from  those  of 
the  old  one,  lying  close  to  the  steep  slope  which,  with 
a descent  of  about  250  feet,  goes  down  here  into  the 
large  green  valley  or  faddama  which  intersects  the 
whole  of  Kebbi  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  and  is 


• Kalgo,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountain,  lies  south-west 
from  here,  and  the  town  of  Gurma,  at  present  destroyed,  north- 
east beyond  the  valley. 
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at  this  part  almost  three  miles  in  breadth,  affording 
the  richest  ground  for  cultivation,  but  at  present 
plunged  in  a state  of  the  utmost  insecurity.  Even 
then  it  was  full  of  cattle,  at  least  its  southerly  part ; 
but  they  had  to  be  carefully  watched  by  the  natives 
from  above  the  slope,  for  the  whole  of  the  country 
on  the  other  side,  the  hilly  chains  and  cones  of  which 
are  clearly  seen,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  A'zena,  that 
is  to  say,  those  native  inhabitants  of  Kebbi  who, 
since  the  death  of  the  more  energetic  'Atfku,  are  suc- 
cessfully struggling  for  their  religious  and  political 
independence.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  slope  a 
market  was  held,  where  we  bought  some  necessaries 
before  entering  the  town ; and  I willingly  lingered  a 
few  moments,  as  the  whole  presented  a very  novel 
sight,  increased  by  a picturesque  spur  or  promontory 
which  juts  out  into  the  valley  a few  miles  to  the 
west,  and  is  a remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape. 
We  then  entered  the  town,  which  is  rather  thickly 
inhabited,  but  is  far  from  presenting  that  cheerful 
aspect  which  is  peculiar  to  most  of  the  towns  in  these 
regions,  as  it  is  almost  bare  of  trees.  I myself  was 
quartered  in  an  excellent  hut,  belonging  to  a newly- 
married  couple,  and  possessing  all  the  comforts  of 
which  these  simple  dwellings  are  capable,  — the  floor 
and  walls  of  the  hut  being  neatly  polished,  and  the 
background  or  “nanne”  being  newly  sprinkled  with 
snow-white  sand  ; but  the  whole  of  the  courtyard  was 
extremely  narrow,  and  scarcely  aflbrded  space  for 
my  horses  and  camels. 
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There  are  two  great  men  in  the  town,  'Othmdn 
Lowel  and  'Othmdn  Zdki ; but  the  former  is  the  real 
governor  of  the  place,  bearing  the  pompous  but  rather 
precarious  title  of  serki-n-Kebbi — for  even  he,  at  the 
present  time,  possesses  such  limited  authority,  that  it 
was  rather  out  of  my  respect  for  historical  connec- 
tions than  for  his  real  po'wer*,  that  I made  him  a 
considerable  present.  He  is  a man  of  simple  man- 
ners, without  pretensions,  and  almost  blind.  His 
residence  was  distinguished  by  its  neatness.  The 
other  great  man,  'Othman  ZAki,  who  was  many  years 
ago  governor  of  Niipe,  and  knew  Clapperton,  although 
I did  not  pay  him  a visit,  showed  his  friendship  for 
me  by  very  hospitable  treatment.  He  has  since  re- 
turned to  Nupe,  and  is  rebuilding  Rabba.  We  had  a 
long  conversation  in  the  afternoon  with  the  more  re- 
spectable inhabitants,  on  the  subject  of  our  journey, 
and  most  of  the  people  thought  that  I should  not 
succeed  in  reaching  the  Niger,  the  country  being  in 
such  a turbulent  state ; but  they  advised  me  to  address 
myself  to  the  governor  of  Zogirma,  who  was  the  only 
man,  they  said,  able  to  assist  me  in  my  endeavours  to 
traverse  that  part  of  the  country  with  some  degree 
of  security. 

In  the  morning,  we  left  the  town  in  the  esday, 
company  of  a son  of  'Othman,  a person  of 
manly  bearing  and  a rather  European  expression  of 
countenance ; and  traversing  the  fields,  which  were 

* For  a statement  of  the  few  facts  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, with  regard  to  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  see  Appendix. 
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quite  dry  and  as  yet  without  any  preparation  for  cul- 
tivation, we  directed  our  march  straight  for  a pass 
in  the  mountain-spur  which  I have  mentioned  above, 
and  which  is  called  Duko ; but  we  found  it  too 
narrow  for  our  heavily-laden  camels  to  pass  through, 
the  path  being  cut  into  the  sandstone  like  a gutter, 
so  that  I was  obliged  to  send  my  train  round  the 
southern  slope  of  the  promontory.  We  thus  de- 
scended almost  to  the  level  of  the  faddama ; but  hav- 
ing traversed  a richly-wooded  vale  with  a variety  of 
trees,  such  as  dynnia,  mddachi,  and  fresh  kade,  we 
had  another  mountain-spur  on  our  left,  while  on  the 
right  the  exuberant  savanna  of  the  valley  became 
visible.  The  place  was  enlivened  by  cattle,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a sheet  of  water  at  times  fringed  with  a 
rich  border  of  vegetation,  amongst  which  also  isolated 
specimens  of  the  deleb  palm,  besides  dorowa,  were 
not  wanting. 

Thus  we  reached  the  foot  of  a rocky  eminence,  on 
the  top  of  which  the  walled  town  of  K61a  is  situated 
in  a very  strong  position,  commanding  the  whole 
passage  of  the  valley.  It  is  the  seat  of  a governor 
who  bears  the  title  of  serki-n-Zdrome,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  as  many  as  seventy  musketeers  under 
his  command ; so  that,  as  he  was  an  officer  of  much 
importance  in  this  turbulent  country,  it  did  not  seem 
advisable  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  and  we  therefore 
determined  to  take  up  our  quarters  here,  although 
it  was  still  early  in  the  morning.  He  has  a large 
house  or  palace,  but  it  is  somewhat  in  decay.  Having 
made  him  a small  present,  I was  hospitably  treated 
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both  by  himself  and  his  sister,  who  sent  me  an 
excellent  goose,  which  afforded  a very  pleasant 
change  in  my  diet.  He  accompanied  me  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  the  boundary  of  his  little  territory. 

Our  road  lay  through  fine  corn-fields,  shaded  by 
beautiful  dordwa  trees,  along  the  border  of  this  fer- 
tile valley,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  on  both 
sides  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  large  walled  towns. 
But  most  of  them  are  now  deserted  and  destroyed, 
such  as  the  towns  of  Kuka  (which  lies  about  three 
hours  north-west)  and  Ambursa ; and  both  factions 
are  continually  harassing  each  other  by  predatory 
expeditions.  In  fact  the  state  of  the  country  is 
such,  that  the  whole  of  the  tribute  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Nupe  has  to  pay  to  Gando  is  obliged  to  take 
the  roundabout  way  through  Zdgha  and  Bunza,  the 
latter  of  which  is  situated  about  eight  miles  south 
from  Zogirma,  on  the  river  Gindi,  which  is  said  to  be 
navigable  as  far  as  this  place,  and  sometimes  even  as 
far  as  Jega.  A considerable  number  of  horses  were 
grazing  on  the  fine  pasture-grounds  at  the  border  of 
the  valley,  under  the  protection  of  a couple  of  hamlets 
well  defended  by  a stockade;  but  the  herbage  was  full 
of  small  venomous  snakes,  which  repeatedly  crossed 
our  path  in  such  numbers  as  I never  saw  before. 
When  we  reached  the  border  of  the  territory  of 
Jugguru,  my  companion  returned  to  his  residence. 

Leaving  the  walled  town  of  Juggurii  (surrounded 
by  a good  many  monkey-bread  trees)  on  the  hills  to 
our  left,  we  reached,  after  a march  of  about  five  miles 
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along  the  border  of  the  valley,  and  only  once  crossing 
a romantic  rocky  defile,  the  considerable  town  of 
Diggi ; and  here  I had  the  satisfaction  of  being  offi- 
cially received  by  three  sons  of  the  governor  of 
Zogirma,  who  quite  unexpectedly  came  galloping  up 
to  the  front  and  saluted  me,  wishing  me  all  possible 
success  on  my  dangerous  undertaking,  and  bidding 
me  welcome  to  the  province  of  their  father.  The 
eldest  of  the  three  was  a very  handsome  young  man, 
and  splendidly  mounted  upon  a tall  grey  horse.  Pur- 
suing then  our  march  in  their  company,  we  imme- 
diately entered  the  wide  faddama  which  separated 
us  from  Zogirma ; and  it  took  us  more  than  three 
hours  to  cross  this  shallow  swampy  valley,  the  whole 
of  which  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  is  filled  with 
water,  but  which  at  present  was  only  intersected  by 
two  broken  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  while  I endea- 
voured in  vain  to  make  out,  at  this  spot,  an  uninter- 
rupted channel  of  the  gulbi : and  yet,  in  the  month  of 
September,  the  whole  valley  is  flooded  by  a river  of 
considerable  breadth. 

The  town,  which  was  surrounded  by  a clay  wall  in 
good  repair,  impressed  me  as  being  more  considerable 
than  I had  supposed  it  to  be.  We  were  led  imme- 
diately to  our  quarters,  and  were  here  treated  with 
very  good  tiggera,  or  prepared  millet  and  sour  milk ; 
after  which  a large  calabash  full  of  rice,  and,  a 
short  time  after,  a heifer,  were  brought  me  as  a 
present.  Later  in  the  afternoon  I went  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  governor,  Hdmed  Biirtu,  and  found 
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him  a very  decent-looking  man  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years  of  age,  with  almost  European  features,  but  with 
rather  a melancholy  expression  of  countenance.  His 
residence  had  a very  stately  appearance,  and  surprised 
me  not  a little  by  its  style  of  architecture,  which  ap- 
proached to  the  Gothic,  although  the  fine  and  well- 
ornamented  clay  walls  were  only  loosely  held  together 
by  a framework  of  boards  and  branches.  Presenting 
to  him  a red  bernus  of  middling  quality,  a piece  of 
muslin,  a pair  of  razors,  and  some  other  trifles,  I 
delivered  to  him  the  letter  with  which  Khalilu  had 
furnished  me,  and  explained  to  him  how  the  ruler  of 
Gando  had  given  me  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  con- 
duct me  safe  to  Fdgha ; for  the  two  horsemen  whom 
I had  with  me,  one  from  Gando  and  the  other  from 
Sdkoto,  were  only  of  service  as  long  as  there  was 
anything  to  eat  and  while  there  was  no  great  danger. 
He  received  my  address  in  the  most  cheerful  manner, 
and  informed  me  that  there  were  two  roads,  one  of 
them  leading  straight  on  through  the  midst  of  the 
forest  from  Zogirma  to  the  town  of  Kalliul.  This 
he  said  was  the  safest,  though  it  was  probably  too 
difficult  for  my  heavily-laden  camels.  The  other,  he 
added,  was  more  convenient  but  very  unsafe.  He 
promised,  however,  that  he  would  find  trustworthy 
men  to  escort  me. 

Zogirma  may  contain  from  7000  to  8000  inha- 
bitants ; but  at  that  time  it  was  suffering  greatly  from 
famine,  on  account  of  the  war  which  had  been  raging 
for  the  last  two  years,  between  the  Fulbe  conquerors 
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of  the  country  and  the  native  inhabitants  the  Dendi, 
who,  favoured  by  the  weakness  of  the  government 
of  their  oppressors,  had  risen  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence ; and  I could  scarcely  feel  dissatisfied 
with  my  host  when,  after  the  first  signs  of  hospitality 
which  he  had  shown  me,  he  left  us  to  provide  for 
our  own  wants,  although  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  a sufficient  supply  of  corn.  I was  very 
sorry  that,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  the  whole  country,  I was  prevented  from  visit- 
ing the  town  of  Bunza  (which  is  situated  south  from 
Zogirma),  on  account  of  its  interesting  and  important 
situation  as  regards  the  intercourse  with  Nupe  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  gulbi,  where  it  is  still  navi- 
gable, and  the  number  of  deleb  palms  which  are  said 
to  adorn  it.  There  was  also  residing  in  this  place 
a man  whom  I should  like  to  have  visited,  inas- 
much as  he  is  reported  to  possess  a great  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Kanta,  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  province  of  Kebbi  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 
His  name  is  Mallem  Mahamudu. 

Thursday,  We  Were  to  start  the  following  day,  in 
June  9th.  order  to  allow  our  camels  some  rest  before 
entering  the  unsafe  wilderness ; but  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  the  news  suddenly  arrived  that  a 
party  of  Tawdrek,  with  about  forty  camels  besides 
bullocks  and  asses,  had  arrived  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Tilli  on  their  way  to  F6gha,  thus  affording 
us  the  opportunity  of  traversing  the  wilderness  with 
some  degree  of  security.  It  was  therefore  decided 
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that  we  should  start  in  the  afternoon  by  way  of 
Tilli,  which  certainly  la}^  greatly  out  of  our  road, 
in  order  to  join  this  party,  while  my  young  friend 
A'bii  Bakr,  the  eldest  son  of  the  governor,  rode  im- 
mediately to  the  neighbouring  town  to  induce  those 
people  to  wait  for  us.  It  was  thus  deemed  sufficient 
to  give  me  for  companions  only  two  horsemen ; but 
fortunately  they  were  of  such  a character  that  I pre- 
ferred them  to  at  least  a dozen  other  people,  both 
of  them  being  experienced  old  warriors  and  most 
respectable  men,  one  of  them  having  been  till  lately 
the  governor  of  the  town  of  Debe,  which  was  now 
deserted,  and  the  site  of  which  we  had  to  pass  on 
our  road.  I was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  my 
two  former  effeminate  companions,  Lowel,  the  servant 
of  the  governor  of  Gando,  and  Beshir,  an  atten- 
dant of  the  ghaladima  in  Sdkoto,  as  they  had  been 
of  scarcely  any  use  to  me  on  my  way  hither,  except, 
perhaps,  in  procuring  me  a better  reception  from  the 
governors  of  the  towns  and  villages ; and  I gladly 
complied  with  the  demands  of  my  new  companions, 
by  giving  to  each  of  them  a new  black  “ lithdm  ” or 
“ rdwani  baki  ” for  themselves,  a flask  of  rose  oil  for 
their  wives,  and  one  thousand  shells  for  the  expenses 
of  their  households  during  their  absence. 

Returning  then  in  a north-easterly  direction  along 
the  western  border  of  the  broad  fdddama,  we  reached 
after  a march  of  about  four  miles,  when  the  sun  had 
already  gone  down,  the  town  of  Tilli,  which,  coming 
from  Diggi,  we  had  had  just  opposite  us  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  valley.  Here  the  danger  from  the  enemy 
was  already  considered  so  great,  that  the  gates  of  the 
town  on  this  side  had  been  walled  up,  only  a very 
narrow  passage  having  been  left,  which  could  only 
be  used  by  way  of  a drawbridge  or  kadarku.  Having 
here  learned  that  our  new  companions  were  already 
gone  on  in  advance,  and  had  encamped  at  the  very 
border  of  the  forest,  we  changed  our  direction  from 
north-east  to  north-west,  and,  after  a march  of  about 
a mile,  encamped  close  to  them.  A large  herd  of 
cattle  had  its  resting-place  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Friday,  When  we  started,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
June  10th.  looming,  we  soon  left  the  cultivated  grounds 
and  entered  a dense  forest,  which  at  the  present  sea- 
son had  a very  pleasant  appearance,  all  the  trees 
being  in  blossom,  and  spreading  a delightful  fragrance 
around.  We  were  also  agreeably  surprised  when,  after 
proceeding  about  five  miles,  we  passed  two  extensive 
ponds,  which  supplied  us  with  delicious  water.  But 
on  our  return  journey,  in  August  1854,  the  water 
of  these  same  ponds  had  acquired  such  a pernicious 
character,  that  it  almost  poisoned  the  whole  of  my 
troop.  A little  beyond  these  ponds,  we  had  a con- 
siderable rocky  declivity,  of  about  one  hundred 
feet,  from  the  top  of  which  we  surveyed  the  ex- 
tensive forest  before  us.  To  our  disappointment, 
we  encamped  at  a very  early  hour,  a little  after 
noon;  but  a short  distance  further  on,  the  danger 
would  have  become  so  imminent  that  it  would  have 
been  unwise  to  pass  the  night  there.  Having, 
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therefore,  pitched  my  tent  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  I indulged  with  great  delight  in  the  pleasure 
of  an  open  encampment,  such  as  I had  not  enjoyed 
since  leaving  Gdwasd,  the  dirty  huts  in  which  I had 
lately  taken  up  my  quarters  having  literally  turned 
my  stomach.  But  I had  to  enjoy  this  wild  encamp- 
ment rather  longer  than  was  pleasant ; for  we  had 
to  remain  in  it  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  friends  the  A'sbendwa  losing,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  one  of  their  camels,  which  they 
did  not  choose  to  abandon.  This  involuntary  feat  of 
mine  procured  me  a name  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, so  that  when  I safely  returned  the  following 
year  from  my  journey  to  Timbuktu,  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  designated  me  only  as  the  man 
who  had  spent  a day  in  the  unsafe  wilderness. 

But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  stay  here  a 
third  day ; for  when  we  were  getting  ready  our 
luggage  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a very 
violent  thunder-storm  broke  out,  with  torrents  of 
rain,  which  made  our  open  encampment  rather  un- 
comfortable, and  did  not  allow  us  to  start  until  a late 
hour.  After  a march  of  about  four  miles  through  a 
very  dense  forest  with  low  ridges  on  our  right,  we 
reached  the  site  of  Birni-n-D4be,  a beautiful  open 
spot  adorned  with  a rich  abundance  of  dorbwa 
besides  a tolerable  number  of  deleb  palms,  while 
beyond  the  rich  mass  of  vegetation  a hilly  chain  ap- 
proached from  the  north-east.  Footprints  of  elephants 
were  here  observed  in  every  direction.  The  rich  cha- 
racter of  the  country  scarcely  allows  the  traveller  to 
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suspect  that  a few  miles  to  the  north  lies  the  province 
of  Mauri  or  A'rewd,  which  all  my  authorities  repre- 
sent as  a country  approaching  closely  to  the  nature  of 
the  desert. 

Having  then  entered  again  thick  forest,  which 
occasionally  became  so  dense  that  it  scarcely  allowed 
us  to  pass,  and  caused  repeated  delays,  we  reached, 
after  a march  of  about  nine  miles,  a large  depression 
or  shallow  vale  coming  from  the  north-east  from  the 
province  of  Mduri,  and  therefore  called  Dallul  or 
Kdfi-n-Mduri  (the  Vale  of  Mduri),  richly  clad  with  a 
profusion  of  the  most  succulent  Jierbage  and  with 
numerous  deleb  palms,  besides  a few  specimens  of  the 
dum  palm  ; and  having  halted  here  for  a few  minutes 
near  a well  and  the  site  of  a former  Piillo  settlement 
of  the  name  of  Bana,  we  crossed  the  path  which 
leads  from  Mduri  to  Yelu,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Dendina.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  whole  route,  on  account  of  the  two  provinces, 
that  of  Mduri  and  Ddndina,  having  rebelled,  and  there 
being  constant  intercourse  between  the  enemy  in 
these  two  quarters  along  this  track,  so  that  our  com- 
panions were  not  a little  alarmed  when  fresh  foot- 
prints of  horses  were  here  discovered.  However  we 
could  move  on  but  slowly  on  account  of  the  dense 
thicket,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect  the 
fruit  of  the  deleb  palm,  corn  being  extremely  scanty 
and  scarcely  to  be  got  in  this  region  at  the  time. 
Here  the  camel,  which  I had  received  from  Khalilu 
in  a present,  and  which  I had  given  up  to  my  Mejebri 
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companion,  went  raving  mad,  making  the  most  ludi- 
crous leaps,  and  kicking  in  every  direction,  till  it 
fell  to  the  ground. 

At  length  we  emerged  from  the  dense  vegetation  of 
the  fertile  but  neglected  vale,  and  ascended  higher 
ground,  which  separates  the  dallul  Mduri  from  the 
dallul  Fdgha*,  and  after  a while  obtained  a sight  of 
the  hilly  chain  bordering  the  east  side  of  the  latter 
valley,  which  runs  from  N.  20° E.  to  S.  20°  W.,  being  at 
the  broadest  part  about  1000  yards  across.  These  val- 
leys certainly  form  a very  remarkable  feature  in  this 
quarter,  and,  by  their  shallow  character  and  the  total 
want  of  a current  in  the  water  here  collected,  evi- 
dently prove  the  little  inclination  which  the  country 
has  towards  the  Niger,  as  well  as  the  limited  extent 
of  ground  which.»they  drain ; and  it  seems  extremely 
doubtful  whether,  even  after  the  plentiful  rains  which 
occasionally  fall  in  the  mountainous  country  of  A's- 
ben,  the  watercourses  of  that  region  have  even  the 
slightest  connection  with  these  shallow  vales  which 
join  the  Niger. 

It  was  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  when,  greatly 
fatigued  by  our  long  and  slow  march,  we  gradually 
descended  the  shelving  ground  into  the  valley  of 
Fdgha,  the  beautifully  sloping  banks  of  which  are 
adorned  with  a profusion  of  dum  palms,  but  are 
entirely  wanting  in  deleb  palms-  Crossing  then  the 
green  vale,  which  was  clothed  with  rank  grass,  and 

* Dallul  Fogha  joins  the  Niger  at  Birni-n-D61e,  one  day  and  a 
half  from  Gaya. 
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only  presented  here  and  there  a broken  sheet  of 
water,  we  reached  the  first  salt-manufacturing  hamlet, 
which  is  situated  on  a mound  of  rubbish  of  almost 
regularly  quadrangular  shape,  and  of  about  thirty 
feet  elevation,  not  unlike  the  ancient  towns  of  Assy- 
ria, while  at  its  foot  a shallow  dirty  pond  of  brackish 
water  of  almost  black  colour  spread  out,  — the  whole 
scenery  forming  a very  remarkable  ensemble,  of  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a fair  representation 
in  the  plate  opposite. 

A few  cattle  were  grazing  here  and  there,  but  they 
looked  very  sickly  and  emaciated,  and  skeletons  of 
others  were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  proving  the 
ravages  that  disease  had  made  among  them : for,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  general  epidemic  diseases  visit  the 
cattle  in  these  regions  as  well  as  in  the  countries  to 
the  south  of  the  equator  at  certain  periods,  the  con- 
quering tribe  settled  in  this  quarter  having  had  to 
sustain  a long  siege  against  the  enemy,  most  of  their 
cattle,  being  cooped  up  in  the  town,  had  perished 
for  want  of  pasture.  Notwithstanding  all  these  dis- 
asters, the  inhabitants  of  Kalliul  stood  their  ground  ; 
for  the  Fulbe  hereabouts  are  a very  warlike  race, 
and  are  excellent  archers.  Several  of  them,  at- 
tracted by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a caravan 
with  corn,  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need, 
rushed  past  us  on  horseback  as  we  were  looking 
out  for  a place  where  we  might  take  up  our  quar- 
ters with  some  degree  of  safety.  Leaving  two 
other  salt-manufacturing  hamlets  on  our  left  side 
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equally  jutting  out  into  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  we 
descended  at  length  from  a higher  slope  crowned 
by  a cluster  of  well-built  but  at  present  deserted 
huts ; and  being  informed  that  the  town  of  Kalliul, 
or  Kaura,  was  still  some  distance  off,  and  far  out 
of  our  road,  we  turned  into  one  of  these  salt-hamlets, 
which  was  the  fourth  on  this  side.  Here  we  were 
quartered  in  a very  excellent  hut,  but  suffered  greatly 
from  mosquitoes  during  the  following  night. 

We  remained  in  this  poor  hamlet  the  following 
day,  and,  being  aware  of  the  great  distress  which 
prevailed  in  the  whole  of  this  tract  of  country,  I had 
no  more  urgent  business  than  to  despatch  two  of  my 
men  early  in  the  morning  to  our  companions  the 
A'sbendwa,  who  had  encamped  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  buy  from  them 
as  much  corn  as  they  were  able  to  spare ; but  my 
servants  soon  returned  with  the  news  that  the  dis- 
tressed inhabitants  had  taken  from  the  fatdki  or  na- 
tive traders  all  their  corn  by  force.  I was  therefore 
rather  badly  off,  but  nevertheless  was  prevented 
from  pursuing  my  route  at  once,  as  the  camels  wanted 
some  repose.  The  site  of  our-  hamlet  was  highly 
interesting  to  me;  and  I soon  set  out  for  a stroll 
around  this  artificial  mound  of  rubbish.  It  was  of 
considerable  size,  measuring  about  200  yards  in 
length,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  with  an  elevation  of 
50  feet  towards  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  about 
20  towards  the  edge  of  the  bank, — the  whole  of  this 
mound  bearing  evident  proof  of  its  artificial  charac- 
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ter,  consisting  as  it  did  of  nothing  but  the  soil  of  the 
valley  itself,  from  which  the  saline  particles  had  been 
extracted.  The  salt  is  here  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  earth  is  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  vale,  and  put  into  large  funnels  made  of  straw 
and  reeds,  when  water  is  poured  upon  the  earth, 
and  strained  through  the  funnels,  after  which  it  is 
caught  in  vessels  placed  underneath,  and  then  boiled, 
and  the  sediment  formed  into  the  shape  of  a small 
loaf. 

That  it  is  the  earth  which  contains  the  saline  par- 
ticles, and-  not  the  rank  grass  which  grows  here,  I 
am  quite  sure,  although  in  other  places  there  is  no 
doubt  that  salt  is  extracted  from  the  grass  growing 
in  such  localities : but  this  can  only  be  done  by 
burning,  the  salt  being  extracted  from  the  ashes ; and 
no  such  process  is  pursued  here.  The  salt  is  of  a 
greyish-yellow  colour,  and  quite  fit  for  cooking  pur- 
poses ; it  is  of  a much  better  quality  than  the  bitter 
salt  of  Bilma,  although,  no  doubt,  far  inferior  to  the 
beautiful  crystal  salt  of  Taod4nni,  of  which  I here 
saw  the  first  specimen  with  some  Songhay  pilgrims, 
who  had  left  Hdmbori  four  months  previously  on 
their  way  to  Mekka.  However,  such  a mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  only  practicable  in  the  dry,  or  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season ; for  at  the  end  of 
the  latter  the  valley  is  quite  full  of  water,  which 
then  is  fresh,  and  is  said  to  contain  plenty  of  fish, 
the  saltish  properties  of  the  soil  being  too  scanty 
and  inconsiderable  to  impregnate  so  large  body  of 
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water.  Even  at  present  a considerable  quantity  of 
the  aqueous  element  had  already  collected,  filling, 
in  some  places,  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  be- 
tween the  two  banks,  to  the  depth  of  a foot  or  two,  so 
that  the  people  could  not  make  use  of  the  soil  from 
the  valley  itself ; but  they  had  stored  up  a sufficient 
provision  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  labours 
for  a month  or  two  longer. 

The  Fulbe  call  these  places  sile-ch611i.  It  is  only 
the  salt  which  induces  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in 
this  locality ; for  they  have  been  harassed  extremely 
by  their  energetic  enemy  the  Dendi.  The  town  of 
Kalliul  had  had  to  sustain,  during  a very  short  pe- 
riod, no  fewer  than  five  attacks  from  the  latter,  whose 
chief  seat,  Y41u,  closely  borders  upon  their  territory ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  sad  circumstance  of  all  their 
cattle  having  died,  these  people  had  also  lost  the 
whole  of  their  slaves,  who,  under  such  circumstances, 
had  run  away  in  a body.  The  neighbourhood,  even 
at  the  present  moment,  was  so  unsafe,  that  the  people 
of  the  town  would  not  allow  me  to  stay  in  the  open 
hamlet  where  I was,  and  wanted  me  to  come  to  them 
behind  their  waU ; but  fearing  longer  delay  I declined, 
and  fixed  my  departure  for  the  following  day. 

Y41u*,  the  principal  place  of  Dendina  the  country 

* For  the  other  places  of  Dendina,  see  Appendix  V.  Here  I will 
only  enumerate  a few  villages  belonging  to  the  districts  which  we 
passed  on  our  road  from  Zogirma,  and  lying  just  in  the  border  dis- 
trict of  the  Songhay  and  Hausa  territories.  Close  to  Junju  lie  the 
following  places,  or  rather  hamlets,  at  present  greatly  reduced : Ka- 
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of  the  D4ndi  (a  branch  of  the  Songhay  about  whom 
I shall  say  more  on  another  occasion),  is  situated  only 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  lower  down  this  same 
valley,  which  joins  the  Great  River  at  the  town  of 
D61e,  and  which  is  especially  inhabited  by  Songhay 
people.  Their  well-known  and  renowned  chief,  G6- 
jida,  had  recently  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
a younger  brother  of  his,  of  the  name  of  G6du,  who 
kept  up  the  struggle  against  the  conquering  tribe 
with  considerable  energy,  and  probably,  if  he  had 
been  better  provided  with  cavalry,  would  have  long  ago 
established  the  independence  of  his  countrymen,  by 
driving  away  the  Fulbe  from  the  valley  of  Fdgha, 
and  thus  opening  a free  intercourse  with  the  countries 
to  the  north.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Kalliul,  as  I 
assured  myself  especially  on  my  return  journey,  when 
I entered  the  town,  are  hardy  warriors,  and  keep 
well  together,  although  that  little  community  is  ruled 
by  four  petty  chiefs,  — Sehina,  Mdmma  Yidi,  and 
two  brothers  called  Mdmma  Gunga  and  A'medu 
Giinga.  Even  on  the  present  occasion  of  my  journey 
westward,  these  petty  chiefs  paid  me  a visit,  and  I 
made  each  of  them  a small  present ; but  none  of  them 

rakara,  'Abd  el  'Azi,  Jabore,  Bebe,  Damana,  Gangange.  The  fol- 
lowing places  are  said  to  lie  along  the  dallul  Fdgha;  but  I am  not 
able  to  indicate  their  situation  more  distinctly:  Euma,  Bengu, 
Bana  Harukari,  Nyansame,  Kuduru,  Gerganga  and  Ludu.  There 
is  no  such  town  as  “Birni-n-F6gha,”  Fdgha  being  only  the  name 
of  the  valley;  but  not  far  from  Kalliul  there  is  another  town 
called  Baura.  Most  of  the  villages  mentioned  are  inhabited  by 
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■was  able  to  supply  me  with  even  the  smallest  pro- 
vision of  corn,  although  they  all  evinced  their  bene- 
volent disposition,  and  Sehma  (who,  by  wearing  a 
miserable  sort  of  bermis  of  the  poorest  description, 
seemed  to  vindicate  his  superiority  over  his  brother 
chiefs)  made  me  a present  of  100  K61a  nuts,  which 
luxury  he  could  more  easily  spare  than  a few  grains 
of  corn.  Mdmma  Yidi,  on  the  other  hand,  an  elderly 
gentleman,  was  distinguished  by  his  amiable  con- 
duct, and  understood  even  a little  Hdusa.  Generally 
speaking,  none  of  the  Fdlbe  here  speak  a single  word 
of  that  language,  the  valley  of  F6gha  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  Hdusa  and  the  Songhay  lan- 
guages. I likewise  received  a visit  from  two  sons 
of  the  kddhi  or  alkali,  one  of  whom,  of  the  name  of 
'Abd  el  Wahabi,  was  a remarkably  handsome  man,  of 
very  gentlemanlike  bearing,  more  like  a European  in 
his  countenance  than  a native  of  Negroland,  and  of 
a melancholy  turn  of  mind,  which  awakened  my  in- 
terest in  him. 

My  two  warlike  companions  from  Zo-  Tuesday, 
girma,  who,  by  their  experience  and  ener- 
getic  conduct,  had  inspired  me  with  almost  un- 
bounded confidence,  and  whom  I should  have  liked 
to  have  attached  to  me  for  a much  longer  period, 
had  returned  home  the  moment  I reached  the  border 
of  the  valley,  finding  their  only  safety  in  speed  and 
secrecy,  and  cutting  straight  across  the  thickest  part 
of  the  forest ; and,  in  consequence,  I had  used  all 
my  endeavours  to  obtain  here  another  escort,  but 
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all  in  vain.  However,  Mdmma  Yidi  having  promised 
that  a guide  should  overtake  me  on  the  road,  I started 
tolerably  early  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  pursue 
my  journey  through  this  unsafe  wilderness,  being 
anxious  not  to  cause  more  delay,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  danger  of  my  situation  in  consequence  of  the 
news  of  my  proceedings  having  spread  through  the 
neighbourhood;  but  instead  of  making  right  across 
the  country,  I was  first  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps 
northwards,  to  the  very  place  where  I had  crossed 
the  valley  two  days  previously,  for,  Kalliul  being  any- 
thing but  a place  of  trade  and  commerce,  all  the  little 
intercourse  which  is  still  going  on  in  this  region  is 
carried  on  along  the  direct  road,  without  touching  at 
this  place. 

A few  hundred  yards  higher  up  from  this  spot,  a 
rich  source  of  excellent  fresh  water  gushes  out  from 
the  rocky  ground,  and  forms  a large  sheet  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  affording  a remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  black  muddy  water  which  covers  the 
remainder  of  the  surface.  Having  taken  in  here  a 
supply  of  water,  we  then  passed  several  other  salt- 
harnlets  or  sile-ch611i,  and  emerging  from  the  valley 
ascended  the  higher  ground,  which  presented  open 
pastures  with  only  a little  underwood  scattered  in 
bushes  here  and  there,  principally  the  gdnda  bush 
and  the  poisonous  plant,  damankddda,  which  I have 
already  mentioned  repeatedly  as  forming  an  orna- 
ment of  the  landscape,  at  the  same  time  that  it  en- 
dangers the  life  of  the  camel. 
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It  was  a beautiful  morning,  and  the  view  over  the 
valley  from  this  undulating  ground  was  highly  in- 
teresting, We  had  just  entered  denser  forest,  when 
my  friend  Yidi  overtook  me,  accompanied  by  two 
horsemen,  and  handing  me,  to  my  great  surprise,  be- 
sides a good  provision  of  salt,  2000  kurdi,  or  shells, 
which  I only  reluctantly  accepted  for  the  sake  of  my 
servants.  He  also  brought  me  a guide,  who  was  to 
accompany  me  as  far  as  Gd,rbo.  We  therefore  pur- 
sued our  march  cheerfully,  but  experienced  repeated 
delays  in  the  thick  covert  of  the  forest.  The  trees 
were  rather  dry,  and  not  very  luxuriant,  no  rain 
having  fallen  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  some 
time.  A little  further  on  we  passed  a small  pond, 
where  we  fell  in  with  a party  of  Tawdrek  half-castes 
from  Zaberma  or  Ch4ggazar,  who  were  carrying  the 
salt  of  F6gha  to  their  home,  on  a small  number 
of  oxen  and  asses.  We  encamped  at  a quarter  past 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  near  another  small 
pond,  on  an  open  spot,  where  I again  enjoyed  an 
open  encampment,  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of 
a travelling  life. 

Soon  after  starting,  we  had  to  descend  Wednesday, 
a rocky  passage,  and  we  were  glad  to  J«°ei5th. 
find  the  road,  from  time  to  time,  enlivened  by  small 
parties  of  travellers.  First  we  feU  in  with  a man  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Amin,  from  Hdmed-Allahi, 
the  capital  of  the  western  empire  of  the  Fiilbe,  who 
had  come  by  way  of  Jiinju,  and  who,  having  cherished 
the  good  intention  of  performing  the  pilgrimage  to 
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Mekka,  had  been  frightened  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
road ; and  further  on  we  met  another  party  of  tra- 
vellers, among  whom  was  a Limtiini,  that  is  to  say, 
a Moor,  a man  of  mixed  Arab  and  Berber  blood,  of 
the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Limtiina — who,  having 
once  formed  the  chief  portion  of  the  powerful  con- 
federation of  the  MerAbetin  (Almoravides),  are  at 
present  scattered  and  settled,  in  small  fragments, 
on  the  very  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  a 
stout  and  active  little  fellow,  with  an  open  coun- 
tenance, and,  being  on  his  way  to  Mekka,  rushed 
immediately  towards  me  to  salute  me,  asking  me 
whether  I was  a Turk  or  a Christian.  I presented 
him  with  a dollar,  requesting  him  to  give  a short 
note  (which  I wrote  on  the  spot)  to  my  friend  H4j 
Beshir,  in  Kiikawa,  wherein  I informed  him  of  my 
whereabouts. 

Having  then  passed  several  ponds,  among  which 
the  tebki  Sugindo  was  the  most  important,  and  made 
another  rocky  descent,  from  the  top  of  which  we  over- 
looked the  large  valley  or  dallul  of  B6so,  and  having 
turned  round  a small  rocky  ridge,  we  reached  the 
village  of  G4rbo  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
G^rbo  is  a small  place,  half  deserted,  and  greatly  ha- 
rassed by  the  enemy, — the  D4ndi  of  Tanda  having 
made  a foray  against  this  place  only  two  days  pre- 
viously, and  carried  away  almost  all  the  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  of  importance,  as 
being  the  last  H4usa  place  in  this  direction,  the  re- 
gions to  the  west  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Songhay 
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and  Fiilbe.  A clay  wall,  which  was  to  afford  some 
protection  to  the  town,  had  just  been  begun  but  left 
half  finished.  Numbers  of  corn-stacks  inspired  us 
with  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  here  to  supply  our- 
selves with  corn ; but  not  a grain  was  to  be  obtained. 
There  was  therefore  no  staying  in  this  place,  although 
our  heavily  laden  camels  were  rather  fatigued  after 
the  forced  march  through  the  wilderness. 

At  a tolerably  early  hour  we  were  again  Thursday, 
on  the  march  through  the  fields,  where  the 
fresh  crops  were  just  shooting  up ; but  a little  further 
on  they  had  attained  already  to  a greater  height, 
and  were  just  being  cleared  of  weeds.  Cattle  also 
were  not  entirely  wanting,  and  gave  sufiicient  proof 
that,  under  a strong  government,  there  were  elements 
enough  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  ground 
here  is  broken  by  several  cavities  or  hollows,  where 
ponds  are  formed,  which  of  course  vary  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  Some  of  them,  although  of 
considerable  circumference,  contained  salt  water  of 
a blackish  colour.  Thus,  having  passed  a fresh 
swampy  depression,  where  diim  and  deleb  palms  also 
were  not  unfrequent,  we  reached,  after  a march  of 
about  seven  miles,  a farming  village  called  Lanad^ji, 
where  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  corn-stacks  at- 
tracted my  attention ; but,  although  built  of  clay,  they 
are  not  pretty,  and  neither  similar  to  the  nobler  style 
of  those  which  we  have  found  in  the  Musgu  country, 
nor  to  those  which  we  are  to  meet  with  further  on,  in 
the  country  of  Mdsina.  The  whole  cultivation  consists 
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here  of  Negro  millet,  to  the  exclusion  of  rice  and 
sorghum.  Last  year’s  crop  had  here  also  been  very 
scanty;  and  we  endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  a 
supply.  We  had  then  to  cross  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  or  r4fi,  which  at  present  exhibited  only  sepa- 
rate sheets  of  water,  while  on  my  return  journey 
the  following  year,  later  in  the  season,  it  was  almost 
entirely  inundated.  But  at  a short  distance  beyond 
the  hamlet,  even  at  present,  we  crossed  with  some  dif- 
ficulty an  extensive  swamp  covered  with  rank  grass. 

We  took  up  our  quarters,  after  a march  of  about 
nine  miles,  in  an  open  village  situated  on  a rising 
ground,  and  overhanging  a large  sheet  of  water  which 
is  overgrown  with  reeds ; it  is  called  Songho-sdre, 
meaning  probably  “ the  town  of  the  Songhay,”  but 
nevertheless  a very  remarkable  name,  as  “ sdre  ” is  not 
a Songhay,  but  a Mandingo  word.  Besides  Songhay 
and  Fiilbe,  it  was  inhabited  by  serfs  belonging  to  the 
people  of  Tdmkala;  and,  being  a farming  village,  it 
was  full  of  corn-stacks.  All  the  huts  in  these  Son- 
ghay villages  consist  merely  of  reeds ; and  while  they 
are  less  solid  than  the  dwellings  of  Kebbi,  which 
throughout  are  built  with  clay  walls,  they  are  better 
ventilated  and  have  a less  ofiensive  smell.  There 
was  here  a jovial  old  Piillo  farmer,  with  a cheerful 
countenance  and  pleasing  manners,  of  the  name  of 
Mdmmaga,  who  behaved  very  hospitably  towards  me, 
and,  besides  milk  and  corn,  even  made  me  a present 
of  a sheep. 
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There  had  been  a thunder-storm  in  the  F^day, 
^ight ; but  it  was  not  accompanied  with 
much  rain,  and  the  sky,  not  having  been  lightened  by 
a discharge,  was  thickly  overcast  when  we  set  out. 
An  extensive  tract  of  country  consisting  of  sandy 
soil  was  here  under  cultivation,  while  the  trees  at 
first  were  very  scanty ; but  gradually  the  country 
became  more  wooded,  while  considerable  herds  of 
cattle  gave  life  to  the  landscape.  After  we  had  passed 
another  pond  of  water,  we  halted  for  a few  minutes 
to  refresh  ourselves  near  a herd  of  cattle,  which  was 
the  property  of  a clan  of  Fiilbe,  called  Danan-koye, 
the  original  inhabitants  belonging  to  that  part  of 
the  Songhay  nation  which  are  called  Germdbe ; and 
proceeding  through  a more  woody  country  with  an 
undulating  surface,  we  took  up  our  quarters,  at  a 
very  early  hour,  in  another  farming-village,  called 
Tigdre ; for  my  camels  were  in  want  of  rest,  and  I 
was  too  weak  myself  to  resist  the  wishes  of  my 
servants.  This  village  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  in- 
dependent farmers,  although  belonging  to  the  native 
Songhay  stock.  The  architecture  of  the  place  was  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  Songho-sdre  (which  is 
more  of  a slave-village),  consisting  of  very  large  court- 
yards, which  evidently  appeared  intended  for  a rich 
supply  of  cattle,  although  at  the  present  moment 
no  cattle  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and 
the  huts  themselves,  although  consisting  entirely  of 
reeds,  were  large  and  spacious.  We  had  some  dif- 
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ficulty  in  obtaining  quarters,  as  the  mayor  of  the 
hamlet  was  by  no  means  of  a jovial  or  hospitable 
disposition,  besides  that  the  Songhay  in  general  are 
among  the  most  inhospitable  people  I ever  met,  and, 
in  their  present  degraded  political  situation,  are  of  a 
rather  sullen  character.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  hamlet,  just  at  that  moment,  were  in  a state  of 
great  excitement,  as  they  had  received  the  news  that 
Ddudu,  the  young  rebellious  chieftain  of  Zaberma, 
or  Zerma,  was  about  to  attack  A'bii  1 Hassan,  the 
governor  of  T^mkala,  with  a strong  force ; and  this 
ray  of  hope,  of  once  more  making  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  those  foreign  intruders  who  had  conquered 
their  country,  could  not  fail  at  once  to  rouse  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  these  people,  who  had  formerly  offered 
a long  resistance  to  the  Fiilbe,  and  to  render  them 
indisposed  to  honour  a stranger  who  was  paying  his 
court  to  those  foreign  rulers,  and  at  present  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  chief  of  Gan  do.  This 
report  was  the  reason  of  my  giving  up  my  intended 
visit  to  the  town  of  Tdmkala,  which  lay  a short 
distance  out  of  our  direct  road  to  Say,  towards  the 
north,  where  we  expected  to  find  a supply  of  corn. 
Saturday,  On  leaving  Tigdre,  we  passed  by  the  well, 
June  18th.  presented  a busy  scene,  numbers  of 

women  being  engaged  in  drawing  water.  Although 
situated  in  a depression,  it  was  twelve  fathoms  in 
depth.  Further  on  we  passed  another  well,  which 
had  even  been  surrounded  by  a strong  fence,  to  pre- 
vent strangers  from  using  it ; and  in  the  village  of 
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Tih6re,  which  we  reached  after  a march  of  about 
eight  miles,  the  well,  although  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  measured  as  much  as  twenty-five  fathoms  in 
depth.  Owing  to  the  weak  condition  of  my  camels, 
I was  induced  by  my  people  to  take  up  my  quarters 
in  this  village  ; but  I was  heartily  tired  of  these  short 
marches,  for  the  hut  where  I was  lodged  was  in  very 
bad  condition,  being  extremely  small  and  dirty,  with 
no  trees  to  afford  a little  shade  during  the  hot  hours 
of  the  day.  Provisions  also  were  here  very  scanty  ; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I obtained  a 
small  supply  of  corn  for  our  horses.  But  I was  so 
fortunate  as  to  procure  a little  sour  milk,  there  being 
a tolerably  large  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  Fulbe 
cattle-breeders,  who  inhabit  a sort  of  suburb  at  the 
north-western  end  of  the  village.  The  whole  neigh- 
bourhood was  suffering  from  drought,  as  there  had 
been  no  rain  for  the  last  eight  days;  nor  did  a 
thunder-storm,  which  in  the  afternoon  gathered  from 
the  east,  bring  us  a single  drop. 

The  district  also,  through  which  lay  the  Sunday, 
first  part  of  this  day’s  march,  was  extremely 
parched  and  suffering  from  want  of  rain,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  drought,  notwithstanding  the 
advanced  season,  the  ground  hereabout  had  not  yet 
been  brought  under  cultivation;  but  after  a march 
of  a little  more  than  three  miles,  through  a country 
partly  laid  out  in  fields,  partly  covered  with  under- 
wood, we  entered  a district  which  had  been  more 
favoured  with  rain,  and  where  the  labours  of  the 
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field  had  begun.  The,  people  here  make  use  of  a hoe 
with  a long  handle,  of  a different  shape  from  what  I 
observed  in  other  quarters. 

Forest  and  cultivated  ground  then  again  succeeded 
each  other  alternately ; and  having  passed  a farming- 
village  of  some  extent  called  Tanna,  we  took  up  our 
quarters  about  four  miles  beyond,  in  a village  called 
Tdndifii,  but  were  obliged  to  use  force  to  obtain  a 
hut  for  our  use,  as  the  head  man  of  the  village  was 
too  lazy,  or  too  obstinate,  to  leave  his  cool  shed  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  : probably  here  also  the  news  of  the 
proceedings  of  their  countrymen  in  Zaberma  kept  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  a state  of  excitement.  The 
hamlet,  which  is  rather  a miserable  one,  has  received 
its  name  from  lying  at  the  commencement  of  a rocky 
district,  which  extends  from  here  to  the  river,  a 
hill  or  mound  being  called  “tdndi”  in  the  Songhay 
language.  We  were  now  close  to  the  Mger;  and  I 
was  justified  in  indulging  in  the  hope  that  I might 
the  next  day  behold  with  my  own  eyes  that  great 
river  of  Western  Africa,  which  has  caused  such 
intense  curiosity  in  Europe,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  large  eastern  branch  of  which  I had  myself  dis- 
covered. 

Monday,  Elated  with  such  feelings,  I set  out  the 
June  2(jth.  morning,  at  an  early  hour ; and  after 

a march  of  a little  less  than  two  hours,  through  a 
rocky  wilderness  covered  with  dense  bushes,  I ob- 
tained the  first  sight  of  the  river,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  more,  during  which  I was  in  constant  sight 
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of  this  noble  spectacle,  I reached  the  place  of  embark- 
ation, opposite  the  town  of  Say. 

y In  a noble  unbroken  stream,  though  here,  where  it 
has  become  contracted,  only  about  700  yards  broad, 
hemmed  in  on  this  side  by  a rocky  bank  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  elevation,  the  great  river  of 
Western  Africa  (whose  name,  under  whatever  form  it 
may  appear,  whether  Dhiulibd,  Mdyo,  Eghirreu,  I'sa, 
Kwdra,  or  Bdki-n-ruwa,  means  nothing  but  “ the 
river,”  and  which  therefore  may  well  continue  to  be 
called  the  Niger)  was  gliding  along,  in  a N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  direction,  with  a moderate  current  of 
about  three  miles  an  hour.  On  the  flatter  shore  op- 
posite, a large  town  was  spreading  out,  the  low 
rampart  and  huts  of  which  were  picturesquely  over- 
topped by  numbers  of  slender  diim  palms. 

This  is  the  river-town,  or  “ ford,”  the  name  Say 
meaning,  in  this  eastern  dialect,  “the  river.”  The 
Fulbe  call  it  Ghutil,  which  name  may  originally  have 
been  applied  to  the  ford  at  the  island  of  Oitilli.  The 
banks  at  present  were  not  high ; but  the  river,  as  it 
rises,  approaches  the  very  border  of  the  rocky  slope. 

I had  sent  a messenger  in  advance,  the  preceding 
day,  in  order  to  have  some  large  boats  ready  for  me 
to  cross  the  river.  But  no  boat  having  arrived,  I had 
plenty  of  leisure  for  contemplating  the  river  scenery, 
which  is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  There 
were  a good  number  of  passengers,  Fulbe  and  Son- 
ghay,  with  asses  and  pack-oxen,  and  there  were  some 
smaller  boats  in  readiness  suitable  to  their  wants ; but 
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at  length  the  boats,  or  rather  canoes,  which  were 
to  carry  me  and  my  effects  across,  made  their  ap- 
pearance. They  were  of  good  size,  about  forty  feet 
in  length,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  width  in  the 
middle,  consisting  of  two  trunks  of  trees  hollowed 
out,  and  sewn  together  in  the  centre.  These  boats 
are  chiefly  employed  for  conveying  the  corn  from  the 
town  of  Sinder,  which  lies  higher  up  the  river,  to  the 
town  of  Say;  and  they  had  been  expressly  sent  for 
by  the  “ king  of  the  waters,”  or  the  inspector  of  the 
harbour,  the  “ serki-n-jirgi,”  or  “ lamido-Mla,”  as  he 
is  called  by  the  Fulbe,  or  “ hiyokoy,”  according  to  his 
title  in  the  Songhay  language.  The  largest  of  them 
was  able  to  carry  three  of  my  camels  ; and  the  water 
was  kept  out  much  better  than  I had  ever  yet  found 
to  be  the  case  with  the  native  craft  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Negroland. 

My  camels,  horses,  people,  and  luggage  having 
crossed  over  without  an  accident,  I myself  followed, 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  filled  with  delight 
when  floating  on  the  waters  of  this  celebrated  stream 
the  exploration  of  which  had  cost  the  sacrifice  of  so 
many  noble  lives.  A little  nearer  the  western  bank, 
a short  distance  below  the  spot  where  the  river  is  ge- 
nerally crossed,  an  isolated  rock  starts  forth  from  the 
river,  rising  at  this  season  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
above  the  surface ; and  beyond  there  is  a smaller  one, 
which,  as  the  river  rises  a little  higher,  becomes 
covered  by  the  water.  The  sight  of  the  river  was 
the  more  momentous  to  me,  as  I was  soon  again  to 
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take  leave  of  it ; for  my  former  notion,  that  I should 
he  able  to  reach  Timbuktu  only  by  way  of  Libtako, 
biad  been  confirmed  in  Gando,  and  I only  entertained  a 
slight  hope  that  perhaps  on  a future  occasion  I might 
visit  that  part  of  the  river  between  Tirabiiktu  and 
Say.  From  the  very  beginning  I entertained  strong 
doubts  whether  I should  be  able  to  reach  the  western 
coast ; and  it  seemed  to  me  more  interesting  to  sur- 
vey the  course  of  the  Niger  between  the  point  where 
it,  has  become  tolerably  well  known  by  the  labours 
of  Mungo  Park  and  Rene  Caillie  and  the  lower  por- 
tion explored  by  the  Landers,  than  to  cross  the  whole 
extent  of  Central  Africa. 

Having  presented  myself  at  the  governor’s  house, 
I soon  obtained  quarters ; but  they  were  not  at  all 
according  to  my  fancy,  being  small  and  narrow.  The 
town,  in  its  very  low  position,  is  not  refreshed  by 
a single  current  of  air,  and  altogether  has  a very 
oppressive  atmosphere.  The  huts  in  these  Songhay 
plp,ces  are  made  rather  for  women  than  for  men, 
the  greater  part  of  each  hut  being  occupied  by  the 
female  apartment  or  the  alkilla,  and  the  bedstead  or 
serir,  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  being  inclosed  in 
a separate  chamber  of  mats,  and  thus  leaving  only 
a very  small  entrance,  and  obstructing  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  dwelling.  I have  already  had  occasion,  in 
describing  the  town  of  A'gades,  to  point  out  the  care 
which  the  Songhay  people  bestow  upon  their  matri- 
monial couches ; and  I was  obliged  first  of  all  to  take 
down  one  of  these  small  matting  bed-rooms  in  order 
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to  obtain  some  little  ventilation  in  my  but.  At  length 
I had  made  myself  somewhat  comfortable,  when  the 
governor  sent  two  calabashes  of  rice  in  the  husk,  and 
two  others  of  millet,  but  no  refreshment  for  the  mo- 
ment, though  I stood  very  much  in  need  of  it,  having 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  To  the  master  of  the  harbour,  who  had 
so  opportunely  supplied  me  with  the  large  boats,  I 
made  a present  of  1000  shells.  Very  little  rain  had 
fallen  as  yet  in  this  neighbourhood  ; and  a thunder- 
storm which  broke  out  in  the  afternoon  did  not  reach 
us.  Indeed  the  air  in  this  low  valley,  which  is  pro- 
bably at  a level  of  about  350  ft.,  was  so  oppressive, 
that  I felt  at  times  almost  suffocated,  and  unable  to 
breathe. 

The  following  morning  I took  a ride  round  the 
place  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  shape  of  the  town 
is  tolerably  quadrangular,  being  encompassed  on 
three  sides  by  a low  rampart  of  earth,  the  side  to- 
Avards  the  river  being  unprotected.  It  is  of  consider- 
able size,  each  side  measuring  about  1 400  yards ; but 
the  town  is  only  thinly  inhabited,  the  dwellings  (all  of 
which  except  the  house  of  the  governor,  consist  of 
matting  and  reeds)  lying  scattered  about  like  so  many 
separate  hamlets.  It  is  intersected  from  north  to 
south  by  a wide  shallow  depression  or  vale  encom- 
passed by  diim  palms,  Avhich  are  almost  the  only  trees 
either  inside  or  outside  the  town;  and  at  the  end. of 
the  rainy  season  it  becomes  filled  with  water,  causing 
great  inconvenience  to  the  business  of  the  town  and 
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the  intercourse  between  the  various  quarters,  and 
greatly  contributing  to  its  unhealthiness.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  seasons  when  the  river  reaches  an 
unusual  height,  the  whole  town  is  under  water,  the 
inhabitants  being  obliged  to  seek  safety  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  valley. 

There  is  a market  held  every  day  in  the  eastern 
part,  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Poor  as  it 
is,  it  is  of  some  importance  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country : and  hence  the  town  has  a great  name 
as  a market-place  among  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Suddn,  a great  many  of  whom  here  supply  their  want 
of  native  manufactures,  especially  of  the  common 
clothing  for  males  and  females,  as  the  art  of  weav- 
ing and  dyeing  is  greatly  neglected  in  this  quarter, 
cotton  being  cultivated  only  to  a very  small  extent. 
But  the  place  was  most  miserably  supplied  with 
provisions,  there  being  no  store  of  grain  whatever. 
Everything  necessary  was  brought  day  by  day  from 
the  town  called  Sinder  — the  same  place  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  being  situated  about  eighty  miles 
higher  up  the  river.  I was  greatly  surprised  at  not 
finding  here  even  a vestige  of  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
although  a large  tract  of  ground  on  this  low  island, 
which,  towards  the  rainy  season  becomes  partly  in- 
undated, is  particularly  suited  to  that  branch  of  cul- 
tivation. Not  even  onions  are  grown  in  the  place  ; 
but,  fortunately,  I had  been  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance beforehand,  and  had  provided  myself  with  a 
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large  supply  of  this  useful  artiele  in  Gando,  where 
the  onions  are  exeellent. 

Being  detained  in  this  place  longer  than  I wished, 
and  feeling  a little  better,  on  the  Thursday  follow- 
ing I took  a ride  along  the  river  to  some  distance 
below,  where  it  takes  a westerly  bend,  and  I was 
astonished  at  the  dry  and  barren  aspect  which  this 
island  bore,  even  here  neither  rice  crops  nor  vegetables, 
as  might  be  expected  along  the  banks  of  so  noble 
a river,  being  seen.  The  island,  which  during  the 
highest  level  the  river  attains  becomes  almost  in- 
undated, bore  the  aspect  of  a scorched  treeless 
prairie  ; and  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  find-  | 
ing  a cool  shade,  I returned  into  the  town,  being 
cheerfully  saluted  by  all  the  people  whom  I met,  the 
name  of  a mddibo  or  learned  man,  which  preceded 
me,  gaining  me  the  favour  of  the  inhabitants.  While  * 
passing  along  the  streets,  I was  delighted  to  observe  I 
a certain  degree  of  industry  displayed  in  small  handi-  i 
crafts  and  in  the  character  of  the  interior  of  the  f 
households.  ► 

Everything  was  very  dear,  but  particularly  butter, 
which  was  scarcely  to  be  procured  at  all.  All  the 
currency  of  the  market  consists  of  shells;  but  I 
found  the  most  profitable  merchandise  to  be  the 
black  cloth  for  female  apparel  from  Gando,  which 
realized  a profit  of  eighty  per  cent.,  while  the  Kan6 
manufactures  did  not  find  a ready  sale.  The  black 
Niipe  tobe,  of  common  manufacture,  bought  in  Gando 
for  3300  shells,  here  fetched  5000,  while  the  black 
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zenne,  manufactured  in  Gando  itself,  and  bought 
there  for  1050,  sold  here  for  2000.  Of  course  all 
depends,  in  this  respect,  upon  the  momentary  state 
of  the  intercourse  of  this  quarter  with  Hausa ; 
and,  at  the  present  time  almost  all  communication 
with  that  manufacturing  province  being  interrupted, 
it  is  easy  to  explain  how  an  article  produced  in 
Gando  could  realize  such  a per-centage  in  a town 
at  so  short  a distance  from  that  place  — a state  of 
things  which  cannot  form  the  general  rule.  At 
any  rate  for  the  English,  or  Europeans  in  general. 
Say  is  the  most  important  place  in  all  this  tract  of 
the  river,  if  they  ever  succeed  in  crossing  the  rapids 
which  obstruct  the  river  above  Rabba  and  especially 
between  Biisa  and  Yauri,  and  reaching  this  fine  open 
sheet  of  water,  the  great  highroad  of  Western  Cen- 
tral Africa.  The  tratfic  of  the  natives  along  the  river 
is  not  inconsiderable,  although  even  this  branch  of 
industry  has  naturally  sufi’ered  greatly  from  the  re- 
bellious state  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Zaberma  and  Dendina ; so  that,  at 
present,  boats  did  not  go  further  down  the  river 
than  Kirotdshi,  an  important  place  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  lower  down,  on  the  western  bank, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction,  up  the  river,  there 
was  constant  intercourse  as  far  as  Kinddji,  with  which 
place  I made  myself  sufiiciently  acquainted  on  my 
return  journey. 

About  noon  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here,  I 
paid  a visit  to  the  governor  of  the  town.  His  name 
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is  A'bii  Bakr,  the  son  of  the  far-famed  mallem  Mo- 
hammed Jebbo.  I found  him  a tolerably  cheerful 
person,  although  he  is  wanting  in  that  manliness  df 
character  which  makes  a lasting  impression,  and  he 
bore  evident  signs  of  having  been  born  of  a female 
slave,  while  his  manners  appeared  to  me  to  possess 
something  approaching  to  a Jewish  character.  He, 
however,  was  delighted  to  see  me,  as  I was  not  only 
the  first  Christian  who  had  ever  visited  this  place, 
which  Mungo  Park,  on  his  ever-memorable  journey* 
seems  to  have  passed  by  entirely  unnoticed,  but 
especially  as  I had  come  at  a time  when  the  whole 
intercourse  of  the  country  had  been  interrupted,  and 
Arabs  as  well  as  natives  were  all  afraid  of  visiting 
it.  Having  heard  of  the  great  superiority  of  Euro- 
peans over  the  Arabs,  both  in  point  of  intelligence 
and  industry,  he  entertained  an  earnest  wish,  if  it 
could  be  accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  province,  that  a vessel  or  steamer  belonging 
to  them  might  come  and  fill  his  poor  market  with 
luxuries ; and  it  was  with  the  utmost  surprise  that 
he  learned  that  I did  not  trade.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  led  the  governor  to  think  that,  in  ex- 
posing myself  to  such  great  dangers,  I could  not 
but  have  a very  mysterious  object  in  view ; and  he 
soon  became  alarmed,  and  asked  repeatedly  why  I 
did  not  proceed  on  my  journey. 

I had  already  been  informed  in  Gando,  that  A'bu 
Bakr,  two  years  previously,  had  navigated  the  river 
with  a small  flotilla  of  boats,  upwards  as  far  as  Gfigho 
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or  G6g6,  the  ancient  capital  of  Songhay,  and  col- 
lected tribute  from  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellani  settled  near 
that  place,  but  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  Tawdrek  from  penetrating 
any  further.  In  consequence  of  this  expedition  on 
the  river,  made  in  open  boats  which  were  continually 
filling  with  water,  the  governor  was  suffering  very 
severely  from  rheumatism,  and  was  scarcely  able  to 
move. 

Having  so  many  petty  chiefs  before  me,  and  seeing 
that  this  officer  did  not  possess  much  power,  I did 
not  choose  to  give  him  a large  present ; but  on  my 
return  the  following  j^ear,  when  I still  had  some- 
thing left,  I made  him  a more  considerable  present 
of  a bermis. 

Having  entered  a new  country,  where  a language 
was  spoken  (the  Songhay)  with  which  neither  I nor 
any  of  my  servants  was  acquainted,  and  not  being 
able  to  give  much  time  to  its  study,  as  I had  to  apply 
myself  to  the  Fulfulde,  the  language  of  the  conquer- 
ing tribe,  I was  extremely  anxious  to  take  into  my 
service  a native  of  the  country,  or  to  liberate  a 
Songhay  slave;  but  I did  not  succeed  at  this  time, 
and,  in  consequence,  felt  not  so  much  at  home  in 
my  intercourse  with  th§  inhabitants  of  the  country 
through  which  I had  next  to  pass,  as  I had  done  for- 
merly. ForGurma,  although  originally  inhabited  by 
quite  a distinct  race,  has  been  conquered  and  peopled 
by  the  Songhay  to  a great  extent. 


CHAP.  LX. 


THE  HILLY  COUNTRY  OF  6URMA. 

I NOW  left  the  Great  River  behind  me,  which 
June  24th.  formed  the  limit  between  the  tolerably  known 
regions  of  Central  Negroland  and  the  totally  unex- 
plored countries  on  the  south-western  side  of  its 
course;  and  with  intense  interest  my  thoughts  were 
concentrated  on  the  new  region  before  me.  However, 
this  very  day  we  had  a sufficient  specimen  of  what 
awaited  us  on  our  march  during  the  rainy  season  ; for 
we  had  scarcely  left  the  low  island  behind  us,  on  which 
the  town  of  Say,  this  hotbed  of  fever,  is  situated  (with 
its  dry  prairie  ground  almost  destitute  of  verdure, 
and  covered  only  with  a few  scattered  specimens  of  the 
Asclepiadece),  and  had  ascended  the  steep  rocky  bank 
which  borders  the  west  side  of  the  narrow,  shallow,  and 
irregular  western  branch  of  the  river,  which,  being 
encompassed  by  granite  boulders,  was  at  present  dry, 
when  a dark  array  of  thunder-clouds  came,  as  it 
were,  marching  upon  us  from  the  south-east,  and  we 
had  scarcely  time  to  prepare  for  the  serious  assault, 
when  a terrible  thunder-storm  broke  out,  beginning 
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with  a most  fearful  sand- wind,  which  enveloped  the 
whole  district  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  made  pro- 
gress, for  a moment,  quite  impossible.  After  a while 
it  was  followed  by  a violent  rain,  which  relieved  the 
sand-storm,  but  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours,  filling 
our  path  with  water  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
and  soaking  us  through  to  the  skin,  so  that  our 
march  could  not  fail  to  be  very  uncomfortable. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  we  took  up  our 
quarters  about  half  an  hour  before  noon  in  a farming- 
hamlet  called  Sanchergu,  where  the  people  were 
busily  employed  in  sowing ; the  plentiful  rain  of  to- 
day, which  was  the  first  of  the  season,  having  rendered 
the  fields  fit  for  cultivation.  After  some  search,  we 
obtained  two  huts  of  round  shape,  which  were  situated 
near  a sheep-pen  in  front  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
proprietor.  This  was  a cheerful  and  wealthy  old 
man,  who  both  lodged  us  comfortably,  and  treated 
us  hospitably.  While  my  people  were  drying  their 
clothes  and  luggage,  I roved  about  a little,  and  ob- 
served, at  a short  distance  west  from  the  hamlet,  a 
small  rocky  watercourse  with  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
where  the  women  were  washing  their  clothes,  while 
the  slaves  were  busy  in  the  labours  of  the  field. 

Having  rewarded  our  hospitable  host,  Saturday, 
we  started  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our 
march,  in  order  to  reach  in  time  the  residence  of 
Galaijo,  a distinguished  chief,  of  whom  I had  heard 
a great  many  flattering  reports.  It  was  a fine 
morning  after  yesterday’s  storm,  and  the  country 
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through  which  our  march  lay  was  hilly,  and  at  times 
presented  very  pleasant  vales,  or  glens,  but  in  general 
it  was  destitute  of  trees,  and  was  only  insufficiently 
inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  view  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  us  of  the  country  before  us,  when, 
after  a march  of  about  three  miles  and  a half,  Ave 
reached  the  highest  point,  Avas  that  of  an  extensive 
Avilderness,  the  few  cultivated  spots  being  entirely 
hidden  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  Red  sandstone 
was  apparently  the  chief  component  of  this  hilly 
country,  with  occasionally  a black  tint,  received  from 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  rich  in  oxide  of  iron  — in 
fact,  of  the  same  geological  feature  as  the  border 
country  between  Kebbi  and  G6ber.  Short  herbage 
Avas  springing  up  here  and  there,  alFording  but  scanty 
food  to  the  cattle  that  were  grazing  hereabouts. 

A steep  rocky  declivity  brought  us  from  the 
higher  level,  which  was  covered  with  small  stones, 
into  a deep  valley.  But  we  had  soon  to  ascend  again, 
traversing  a district  which  belonged  to  the  village 
of  Ndobiira  and  bore  some  signs  of  cultivation ; and 
a dell,  which  we  passed  a little  further  on,  was 
extremely  picturesque.  But  the  country  hereabouts 
does  not  in  general  seem  to  be  very  fertile,  and,  be- 
sides, the  exceptional  drought  of  the  present  year 
had  destroyed  a large  proportion  of  the  crops ; and 
it  was  this  very  unproductiveness  that  had  induced 
the  chief  to  leave  his  former  place  of  residence,  Shirgu, 
which  lay  a little  more  to  the  east,  and  to  found  a 
nev/  dwelling-place  further  Avest. 
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This  place,  which  is  called  Champagdre,  we  reached 
at  noon,  but  preferred  taking  up  our  quarters  on  a 
hill  opposite  the  town,  to  the  north,  which  was 
bounded  on  that  side  by  a well-wooded  dell,  and 
overlooked  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  town 
itself  is  inclosed  by  a small  hilly  chain  towards  the 
south,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  wells,  seven 
fathoms  in  depth.  It  was  to  have  been  surrounded 
by  a clay  wall ; but,  only  provisionally,  the  four  gates 
had  been  finished  with  clay,  while  the  rest  of  the  town 
was  still  inclosed  by  a stockade.  The  interior  of 
the  place  looks  very  peculiar,  and  quite  different  from 
the  style  usual  in  Kebbi,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  magazines  of  corn,  which 
consist  of  towers  or  quadrangular  buildings,  raised 


a few  feet  above  the  ground,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  ants.  They  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  the 
walls  gradually  sloping  inwards  towards  the  top,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  They  have 
no  opening  at  the  bottom,  but  only  a windowlike 
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aperture  near  the  top,  through  which  the  corn  is 
taken  in  and  out;  and  on  the  whole  they  are  not 
unlike  the  dove-cots  of  Egypt.  In  every  courtyard 
there  were  one  or  more  of  these  magazines ; and  they 
far  surpassed,  in  their  whole  appearance,  the  dwellings 
themselves,  which,  with  a few  exceptions,  consisted 
of  low  huts,  the  whole  of  the  courtyards  being  only 
surrounded  by  a frail  fence,  made  of  the  stalks  of  the 
native  corn,  while,  in  many  yards,  one  half  of  the 
circumference  of  the  huts  themselves,  of  which  there 
were  rarely  more  than  two,  formed  part  of  the  fence. 

I went  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
the  chief.  The  portal  of  his  residence  has  quite  a 


stately  appearance,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  | 
woodcut,  bearing  evident  testimony  to  an  attempt  at  ' 
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architectural  decoration  ; but  the  spacious  courtyard 
inside,  which  was  inclosed  by  a low  clay  wall,  full  of 
rubbish  and  poor  mean-looking  huts,  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  stately  character  of  the  entrance. 
However,  the  dwelling  itself,  although  simple,  is  not 
so  mean,  and,  besides  two  spacious  clay  halls, 
includes  some  very  airy  and  cool  corridors  built 
entirely  of  wood.  Having  been  first  received  by 
Galaijo  in  one  of  the  clay  halls,  I was  conducted 
afterwards  to  a more  private  audience  in  one  of 
these  corridors ; and  here,  while  delivering  my 
present*,  I had  a fair  opportunity  of  surveying  the 
exterior  of  this  interesting  man. 

Mohammed  Galaijo,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  a 
man  of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  of  an  extremely 
pleasant  and  almost  European  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  of  middle  stature.  He  was  dressed 
very  simply,  in  a light-blue  tobe,  with  a white  shawl 
wound  round  his  face.  Galaijo,  son  of  Hambod4jo, 
son  of  Pdte,  son  of  Hfimed  Yella,  succeeded  his 
father  — probably  the  very  chief  who  treated  Mungo 
Park  so  hospitably  during  his  stay  in  Masina  - — in 
the  year  of  the  Hejra,  1231.  He  was  then  the  most 
powerful  chief  of  Mdsina,  or  Melle,  which,  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Songhay  empire  by  Mulay 
Hdmed  el  Dhdhebi  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  had 
been  left  to  itself,  and  was  consequently  split  into 
several  petty  kingdoms,  the  three  other  powerful 

* The  present  consisted  of  a red  cap,  half  a piece  of  muslin, 
and  some  smaller  articles. 
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chiefs  of  that  country  being  the  A'rdo  Mdsina,  the 
A'rdo  Fittogel,  and  Gel  Hamina  Mana.  But  just 
at  the  time  when  Galaijo  became  ruler,  the  great 
religious  movement  of  the  Fiilbe  of  G6ber  began, 
under  the  Reformer  'Othmdn,  and,  instigated  by 
their  example,  and  fired  with  religious  zeal,  a chief 
went  forth  from  them,  in  order  to  spread  IsMrn 
among  that  section  of  the  Fulbe  which  was  esta- 
blished along  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger.  This 
man  was  Mohammed  or  Hfimed  Lebbo,  who,  arriving 
in  the  country  of  Mdsina  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1233  of  the  Hejra,  at  the  head  of  a small  band, 
formed  first  an  alliance  with  Galaijo,  who  himself 
had  embraced  Islam  ; and,  thus  closely  allied,  they 
spread  their  conquests  over  the  neighbouring  country. 
But,  after  having  succeeded  in  establishing  a strong 
power,  Mohammed  Lebbo  demanded  homage  and 
allegiance  from  his  ally  Galaijo,  under  the  pretext  of 
his  having  brought  the  ensign,  or  tiita,  of  Islam  from 
Sifdwa,  the  place  mentioned  on  a former  occasion, 
where  the  Reformer 'Othmdn  dan  Fddiye  resided  at  the 
time,  together  with  his  brother  'Abd  Alldhi.  Upon 
this,  Galaijo,  feeling  little  inclined  to  cede  the  domi- 
nion of  the  country  over  which  his  claims  had  been 
established  from  ancient  times,  entered  into  a violent 
struggle  with  the  new  comer ; but  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful resistance,  carried  on  for  three  years,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  former  residence,  Konari,  and, 
with  the  rest  of  his  partisans,  to  seek  a new  home 
further  eastward.  Here  he  was  received  with  open 
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arms  by  the  ruler  of  Gando,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  independent  bearing  of  Lebbo  and  his  son 
A'hmedu,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  — those  people, 
being  borne  away  by  a pure  reformatory  view  of  their 
religion,  and  elated  by  their  victory,  going  so  far  as 
to  despatch  a message  to  their  kinsmen  in  Sokoto 
and  Gando,  to  the  effect  that,  if  they  would  not  re- 
duce the  number  of  their  wives  to  two,  and  renounce 
their  wide  effeminate  dress,  they  would  pay  them  a 
hostile  visit ; and  it  is  on  this  account  that,  even  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  no  amicable  relation  what- 
ever subsisting  between  the  courts  of  S6koto  and 
Gando,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Hamda-Alldhi 
on  the  other. 

The  chief  of  Gando,  therefore,  granted  Galaijo  an 
extensive  although  not  very  fertile  district  in  his 
territories,  where  he  has  now  been  settled  for  almost 
thirty  years.  Thus  we  find,  in  this  region,  a small 
court  of  its  own,  and  a whole  community  bearing  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  customs  of  the  people 
around  them,  but  having  faithfully  preserved  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  their  native  country, 
Mdsina ; for,  while  all  the  neighbouring  Fulbe  are 
rather  a slender  race  of  men,  with  expressive  and 
sharply-cut  features,  who  make  it  a rule  to  dress  in 
white  colours,  we  find  here  quite  the  reverse  — a set 
of  sturdy  men,  with  round  open  countenances,  and 
long  black  curly  hair,  all  uniformly  clad  in  light-blue 
tobes,  and  almost  all  of  them  armed  with  muskets. 
I was  utterly  surprised  at  the  noble  bearing  of  several 
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of  the  courtiers,  but  especially  that  of  the  vizier  and 
the  commander-in-chief  or  Mmido  konno,  both  of  whom 
reminded  me  of  Europeans.  The  old  chief,  even  at 
the  present  time,  keeps  up  a continual  intercourse 
with  Timbuktu,  where  his  eldest  son  was  at  the  time 
studying,  and  which  place  he  did  not  leave  until  some 
time  after  my  arrival.  Indeed  the  town  of  Kondri  is 
still  said  to  belong  to  Galaijo. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  little  colony,  and  the  benevolent  disposition  and 
venerable  character  of  the  chief  in  particular,  I thought 
it  worth  my  while  to  enter  into  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  him,  and  in  consequence,  the  following 
day,  presented  him  with  a heldli  bermis,  which  he 
admired  very  much,  and  was  as  grateful  for  as  his 
reduced  fortune  allowed  him  to  be ; for,  besides  giving 
me  a present  of  a heifer  and  a great  number  of 
fowls,  he  provided  me  also  with  corn,  of  which  there 
was  a great  dearth  in  the  place.  The  market  was 
very  small  and  insignificant,  consisting  merely  of 
seven  stalls,  or  shops,  where  scarcely  a single  sheep 
or  ox  was  to  be  seen.  The  bitter  species  of  ground- 
nuts, or  gdngala,  and  salt,  formed  almost  the  sole 
articles  for  sale.  Butter  and  sour  milk  were  plentiful. 

The  whole  of  this  country  belongs  to  Gurma — a 
name  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  owe  its  origin 
to  the  native  inhabitants,  but  probably  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Songhay,  who,  while  still  settled  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  applied  this  term  to  the  region 
on  the  opposite  or  southern  side,  identical  with  the 
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name  Ari-bmda.  The  country,  at  least  the  northern 
portions  of  it,  had  gradually  been  conquered  and 
colonised  by  the  Songhay,  who,  as  we  shall  see  on  my 
home  journey,  have  preserved  in  this  quarter  a por- 
tion of  their  national  strength  and  independence, 
while  in  the  recent  rising  of  the  Fulbe  the  chief 
places  along  the  high-road  had  been  occupied  by  the 
latter;  but  after  the  first  impulse  of  the  religious 
movement  had  passed  by,  the  settlements  of  this  con- 
quering race  had  greatly  decayed,  so  that  the  commu- 
nication along  this  important  highroad  from  the  w'est, 
at  the  period  of  my  journey,  was  almost  entirely  in- 
terrupted, nay,  the  native  independent  chief  of  B6jjo 
had  totally  destroyed  the  considerable  settlement  of 
Martebbgo  which  commanded  the  road  ; for,  from  the 
very  beginning  the  conquerors  had  only  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  along  the  high-road,  leaving 
the  independence  of  the  chiefs  in  the  interior  almost 
undisturbed.  The  most  powerful  of  these  native 
chiefs  of  Gurma  are  those  of  Belanga,  Botu,  Bosugu, 
Bbjjo,  Machakwdli,  Nandau,  and  Mayfinga.*  Of  these 
the  chief  of  Belanga  seems  to  be  at  present  the  most 
powerful,  while  next  to  him  ranks  that  of  B6jjo ; but 
in  former  times  B6tu  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
place  in  the  country,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
still  called  by  the  Hfiusa  people  “ ffida-n-Gurma,”  “ the 
palace  or  royal  residence  of  Gurma.”  The  name 

* For  a list  of  the  other  places  in  Gurma,  and  some  itineraries 
establishing  their  position,  as  well  as  the  more  important  places  in 
Mosi,  see  Appendix  V. 
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Gurma  however,  as  I have  said,  seems  not  to  be  the  j 
indigenous  name  either  of  the  country  or  of  the  ' 
people,  while  the  language  of  the  natives  bears  a i 
certain  affinity  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the  i 
M6si  or  M6re,  and  Tombo. 

However,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Gurma  are  not 
the  only  enemies  of  the  Fiilbe,  but,  besides  the  former, 
there  are  also  the  Songhay,  who  have  emigrated  into 
the  country  since  the  time  of  their  predominance  along 
the  Niger  ; and  some  of  these  communities  are  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  present  conquerors,  j 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  Ldrba,  or  Ldraba,  a 
place  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  further  march. 
Besides  the  latter  place,  the  most  important  settle- 
ments of  the  Songhay  in  this  district  are  said  to  be  j 
the  following : — Tdra  (the  residence  of  Hamma-  j 
Kdsa),  Darghol,  Garmiiwa,  Fdrnbita,  close  to  the  ; 
river ; and  not  far  from  it,  to  the  west,  Garii  (pro- 
bably identical  with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Binder 
of  that  name),  Kasani,  Kdkoro,  and  Foni.*  We  shall 
come  into  contact  with  some  of  these  Songhay  set- 
tlements on  our  return  journey  along  the  Niger,  and  v 
I shall  then  say  more  about  them. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  Ldrba  that  I was  induced  * 
to  remain  a day  longer  at  Champagdre  than  had  been 
originally  my  intention,  the  chief  begging  me  most 
urgently  to  wait  till  some  other  people  who  were 

* As  smaller  places  of  the  Songhay  in  this  district,  the  fol- 
lowing were  mentioned  to  me : Fonekdwa,  Dibbilo,  Lede,  Dumba, 
and  Basi. 
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going  to  Ydgha  might  join  me ; and  while  staying 
here,  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a tolerable 
shower  of  rain,  which  greatly  refreshed  this  parched 
country  and  again  raised  the  hopes  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  whole  depression  between  the  hill  on 
which  we  were  encamped  and  the  town  became  filled 
with  water ; and  I was  greatly  delighted  at  the  arrival 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  where  we  had  esta- 
blished ourselves,  an  energetic  weather-beaten  Piillo, 
who  came  to  inspect  the  labours  of  the  fields,  and 
who  was  not  a little  surprised  at  finding  us  quietly 
established  in  his  homely  dwelling. 

Our  road  lay  through  a hilly  country,  Tuesday, 
well  wooded  and  intersected  by  a number 
of  small  watercourses ; and  in  some  favoured  localities 
a good  crop  of  corn  was  seen  standing  in  the  fields. 
Cattle  also  seemed  not  to  be  wanting,  which  accounted 
for  the  circumstance  of  the  residence  of  Galaijo  being 
so  well  provided  with  milk.  We  also  met  a great 
number  of  women  on  their  Avay  to  the  market  of 
Champagdre  with  their  supplies  of  sour  milk.  But 
besides  the  small  dry  watercourses  just  mentioned, 
we  had  also  to  cross  a very  rapid  torrent,  which  is 
called  Gorebi,  and  is  said  to  come  from  the  direction 
of  Kulfela,  a very  important  market-place  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mosi,  and  which  caused  us  considerable 
delay.  Before  we  entered  Champalawel,  also,  where 
we  took  up  our  quarters  half  an  hour  before  noon, 
we  had  to  cross  a considerable  sheet  of  water,  three 
feet  and  a half  in  depth  and  about  thirty  yards 
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broad,  about  the  relation  of  which  to  the  neighbouring 
watercourses  I am  not  quite  certain. 

Champaldwel  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  T6robe  ; but  it  was  at  that  time  in  the  utmost 
state  of  decay  and  almost  deserted,  the  slight  remains 
of  the  ramparts  being  almost  hidden  in  a dense  forest ; 
for  since  the  decease  of  Moazu  (a  celebrated  chieftain 
mentioned  also  in  other  accounts),  who  died  about 
twenty  years  ago,  the  power  of  the  Fiilbe  in  this 
place  has  greatly  declined.  The  present  governor, 
a younger  brother  of  that  energetic  chieftain,  him- 
self tolerably  advanced  in  years,  proved  to  be  a very 
illiberal  and  unamiable  man,  and  he  would  not  even 
assign  me  quarters  on  my  arrival;  so  that  I had 
the  greatest  trouble  in  taking  possession  of  a miser- 
able little  hut  on  my  own  account,  while  good  shelter 
was  very  essential,  as  a great  quantity  of  rain  fell 
in  the  afternoon.  However,  all  was  changed  when, 
towards  evening,  a cousin  of  the  present  gover- 
nor, of  the  name  of  'Othmdn,  arrived,  and  I then 
received  a present  of  two  sheep.  I also  had  the 
great  and  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  here  an 
Arab,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Wdkhshi,  a near 
relative  of  my  friend  Bii-Bakr  el  Wakhshi,  the  Gha- 
ddmsi  merchant  whom  I have  mentioned  repeatedly 
in  the  preceding  part  of  my  narrative.  This  man 
was  then  on  his  return  from  Gonja,  the  northern 
tributary  province  of  Asanti,  — the  Giiro  caravan 
having  been  induced,  by  the  state  of  the  country,  to 
abandon  its  direct  road  from  Yendi  to  Komba  on  the 
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Niger,  in  favour  of  a northerly  and  very  circuitous 
road  by  way  of  Ydgha.*  But  I was  disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  corresponding  with  Europe  by  means  of 
this  man.  The  letter  which  I gave  to  him,  and  Avhich 
I had  already  written  in  Say,  never  reached  its  desti- 
nation, for  ElWdkhshi  succumbed  to  disease  in  cross- 
ing the  province  of  Niipe  in  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  before  reaching  Kan6. 

On  leaving  this  desolate  residence  of  the  Wednesday, 
chief  of  the  Tdrobe,  reduced  to  an  entangled 
thicket,  we  passed  the  encampment,  or  zango,  of  the 
Giiro  caravan,  which,  as  is  generally  the  case,  con- 
sisted of  small  round  huts,  erected  for  the  occasion 
with  branches  and  rank  grass.  The  caravan  consisted 
of  about  one  hundred  individuals,  with  a couple  of 
hundred  of  asses,  which  form  the  usual  beasts  of  bur- 
den of  these  native  travellers.  Scarcely  a mile  beyond 
the  town  we  had  again  to  cross  a river  which,  bordered 

* The  principal  stations  of  this  interesting  route,  at  a very  slow 
rate,  are  the  following,  starting  from  Yendi 

1 day.  Kaha,  still  on  the  great  high-road  to  Komba. 

5 days.  Natongo,  a village  inhabited  by  Dagomba. 

5 „ Wolawola,  a large  place  inhabited  partly  by  pagans, 

partly  by  Mohammedans,  and  dependent  on  Yendi. 

10  „ Beri,  a large  place  belonging  to  Mosi. 

3 „ Another  Mosi  place,  the  residence  of  a powerful  officer 

of  the  chief  of  Woghodogho,  to  whom  these  native 
travellers  give  the  title  of  Yerima. 

1 day.  Salugu,  a market-place,  residence  of  a governor. 

1 „ Belussa,  a large  place  of  Mosi,  to  be  mentioned  also  in 

other  itineraries. 

7 days.  Libtugu,  a small  Gurraa  village. 

1 day.  Y agha. 
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by  the  richest  vegetation,  and  by  abundance  of  rank 
grass,  runs  at  this  spot  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  with  a 
depth  of  about  three  feet,  and  at  times,  when  a great 
deal  of  rain  has  fallen,  forming  a far  more  considerable 
volume  of  water. 

The  country  which  we  then  entered  was  hilly, 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  It 
was  adorned  here  and  there  with  the  baobab  tree, 
and  a fine  leafy  tree  called  here  “hariina.”  But 
we  made  only  a short  march,  being  induced,  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  the  road  before  us,  to  take  up 
our  quarters  in  a farming-village,  situated  in  a very 
rich  tract  of  country,  behind  a flat-topped  cone,  at  the 
distance  of  a little  more  than  four  miles  from  Cham- 
paMwel.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  dis- 
trict, no  corn  was  to  be  obtained  here  at  present,  the 
last  year’s  harvest  having  failed  entirely,  so  that  the 
people  were  obliged  to  supply  their  own  wants  at 
Bosebdngo.  This  scarcity  is  increased  generally  in 
districts  where  only  one  species  of  corn  is  grown, 
all  the  produce  here  being  reduced  to  millet ; while 
where  various  grains  are  raised,  which  ripen  at  diflPer- 
ent  seasons,  even  in  these  countries,  dearth  cannot 
prevail  to  such  an  extent  and  for  so  long  a time.  All 
the  inhabitants,  including  even  the  head  man,  be- 
longed to  the  native  Gurma  race.  All  the  cattle-  ; 
breeding  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Fulbe,  who  regard 
“the  cow  as  the  most  useful  animal  in  creation,”  — 

“ negge  ngomburi  deya  f6  nafa and^  there  being  no 
such  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  milk  was  to  be 
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obtained.  The  dwelling  where  I was  lodged,  with 
its  numerous  compartments  and  courtyards,  pre- 
sented quite  a labyrinth  of  itself.  Three  servants  of 
Galaijo,  all  armed  with  muskets,  had  attached  them- 
selves to  my  troop ; and  I supplied  each  of  them  here 
with  ball  cartridges,  in  case  of  any  attack  on  the  road. 

We  had  a long  day’s  march  before  us,  Thursday, 
through  the  unsafe  wilderness  which  sepa- 
rates  the  reduced  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  Tdrobe 
from  the  territory  of  Ydgha.  It  was  a fine  morning, 
and  tolerably  clear.  Corn-fields  now  and  then  inter- 
rupted the  dense  growth  of  talha  trees  and  prickly 
underwood,  while  occasionally  a baobab  or  a tamarind 
tree  gave  greater  variety  to  the  scenery.  About 
four  miles  and  a half  from  our  starting-point  we 
passed,  on  the  right  of  the  path, 
some  peculiarly  constructed 
smelting-furnaces,  about  six  feet 
high  and  a foot  and  a half  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  very  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated. On  the  ironstone 
is  placed  a large  quantity  of 
wood-ashes,  till  the  metal  begins 
to  melt,  and  is  then,  by  means  of  three  channels  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  received  in  a basin. 

Close  behind  these  smelting-furnaces,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  I had  seen  in  Negroland,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  them  in  some  districts,  we  passed 
the  site  of  a former  encampment,  or  zango,  of  native 
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traders,  or  fatdki,  in  a spot  clothed  with  the  finest  Poa, 
and  adorned  with  large  wide-spreading  trees.  Ascend- 
ing then  a little,  we  passed  the  village  of  Bangapelle  on 
our  left,  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  an  eminence,  and 
then  kept  along  the  northern  base  of  the  latter,  while 
on  our  right  a dense  forest  spread  out,’  broken  by  a 
rocky  ridge.  The  whole  wilderness  through  which 
our  way  led  was  in  general  very  dry,  and  did  not 
possess  any  fresh  pasture-grounds,  although  about 
two  miles  beyond  Bangapelle  we  passed  a consider- 
able pond  of  water,  with  numerous  traces  of  the 
elephant ; but  gradually  the  country  became  more 
rocky,  granite  prevailing.  We  encamped,  at  length, 
on  the  site  of  a former  hamlet,  called  K6fe,  situated 
on  a rising  rocky  ground,  close  to  a depression,  with 
water,  and  clothed  with  fine  pasture  interspersed  with 
flowers,  in  whose  sweet  blossom  numerous  butterflies 
were  indulging.  Here  again  the  footprints  of  the 
elephant  were  extremely  numerous  ; but  by  far  more 
interesting,  and  of  much  higher  importance  to  me, 
were  the  traces  of  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal  which 
at  present  seems  to  be  wanting  entirely  in  the  re- 
gions between  the  Niger  on  the  west  and  the  Shdri 
towards  the  east.  Our  rest  at  this  place  was  greatly 
disturbed ; for  after  an  alarm  in  the  evening,  which, 
fortunately  for  us,  proved  to  be  false,  we  were  kept 
awake  the  whole  night  by  a terrible  thunder-storm, 
which  broke  out  with  great  violence,  and  rendered 
our  situation  in  the  midst  of  a low  swampy  ground 
very  uncomfortable  indeed. 
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In  consequence  of  the  storm,  we  started  Friday, 
rather  late.  Close  behind  our  encampment 
we  had  to  cross  a very  swampy  ground,  which  we 
might  have  passed  more  easily  the  day  before.  We 
were  therefore  greatly  cheered  when  the  boggy 
ground  was  succeeded  by  sandy  soil,  which  became 
intersected  by  several  small  watercourses,  affording  a 
channel  to  the  watery  element ; but  after  a march  of 
about  six  miles,  it  was  again  succeeded  by  a con- 
siderable pond,  which  we  had  to  avoid  by  a long 
circuitous  road.  Here,  also,  the  ground  was  marked 
by  numerous  footprints  of  the  elephant,  while  mon- 
key-bread or  baobab  trees  were  in  great  abundance. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country 
changed,  the  surface  becoming  rugged,  and  broken  by 
small  rocky  ridges ; and  here  the  danger  increased, 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Ldrba,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  are 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Fulbe.  Only  a few 
days  before,  they  had  robbed  and  murdered  some 
people  of  the  governor  of  the  T6robe.  But  well- 
armed  as  we  were,  all  the  people  round  about  being 
aware  that  an  attack  upon  us  would  not  be  an  easy 
affair,  we  proceeded  without  any  accident ; and  having 
twice  made  a considerable  descent,  we  reached,  a little 
after  three  o’clock,  the  village  of  Bosebango,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a strong  stockade.  It  is  inhabited  by 
the  Kardbe,  who,  although  kinsmen  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Larba,  fear  and  respect  in  some  degree  the 
authority  of  the  Fiilbe : however,  we  soon  convinced 
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ourselves  that  the  character  of  their  allegiance  is  very 
precarious.  The  mayor  of  the  village,  being  a man 
of  advanced  age,  dressed  in  a ragged  shirt,  lodged 
me  in  his  own  quarters,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
very  remarkable  household,  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects being  his  two  wives,  very  stout  females,  richly 
ornamented  with  copper  rings  on  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  with  strings  of  beads  round  their  necks,  but 
having,  besides,  another  ornament,  at  which  I was 
more  surprised,  viz.  a thin  plate  of  tin  in  the  under 
lip,  like  that  worn  by  the  Marghi;  but  I was  asto- 
nished at  not  finding  the  nose-ring,  which,  from  what 
I had  heard,  I had  concluded  that  all  the  Songhay 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  Altogether,  these 
fashionably  dressed  women,  with  their  dirty  old  part- 
ner, would  have  formed  a highly  interesting  subject 
for  illustrating  the  customs  of  these  people. 

Having  rested  awhile,  for  I felt  greatly  exhausted 
after  my  sickly  state  in  Say,  I roved  a little  about  the 
place  (which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a well- wooded  emi- 
nence), and  collected  several  specimens  of  minerals, 
which,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  were  thrown 
away  by  my  people.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  were  pre- 
dominant, and  beautiful  varieties  of  granite  occasion- 
ally appeared. 

Having  observed  from  this  point  that  the  river 
Sirba  runs  only  at  a short  distance  from  the  place, 
we  endeavoured  in  the  evening  to  arrange  with  the 
inhabitants  to  assist  us  in  crossing  this  sheet  of  water, 
where  there  are  no  boats.  While  speaking  with  the 
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natives  about  this  river,  I was  surprised  to  hear  from 
them  that  they  consider  the  water  unwholesome,  and 
more  particularly  so  for  horses,  while  even  the  herb- 
age which  grows  close  to  the  border  is  regarded  as 
extremely  deleterious  to  the  cattle ; but  the  people 
themselves  supply  their  own  wants  entirely  from  the 
river.  They  do  not  carry  the  water  in  single  pitchers 
on  their  heads,  which  is  the  general  custom  in  Ne- 
groland,  but  use  a simple  pair  of  yokes,  from  which  a 
couple  of  nets  are  suspended,  in  each  of  which  a pitcher 
is  carried,  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Germany. 

The  chief  treated  my  party  very  hospitably.  While 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangapelle  there  seemed 
to  be  great  scarcity  of  corn,  here  it  appeared  to  be 
in  abundance.  We  spent  our  evening  comfortably, 
although  it  was  necessary  to  take  great  care  of  the 
horses,  as  a number  of  horse-stealers  were  hovering 
about  the  place. 

A few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  village  Saturday, 
we  came  to  the  river  Sirba,  which  here  forms 
a bend  from  N.W.  to  N.E.,  between  banks  about 
twenty  feet  high,  and  caused  us  not  a little  anxiety, 
as  it  was  nearly  seventy  yards  wide,  and  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  in  depth  in  the  middle.  We  had,  more- 
over, to  cross  it  merely  on  bundles  of  reeds,  which 
we  had  to  tie  together  ourselves.  At  length,  after 
much  controversy,  we  succeeded  in  arranging  with 
the  natives,  for  2000  shells,  to  assist  us  in  crossing. 
While  the  large  bundles  which  were  to  constitute  our 
frail  ferry  were  being  tied  together,  the  head  man 
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of  the  village  and  a great  number  of  the  natives  were 
sitting  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river,  which  form  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
There  was  something  very  peculiar  about  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place.  The  men  were  formed  into  in- 
teresting groups,  with  features  full  of  expression,  but 
approaching  somewhat  to  effeminacy,  their  hair  being 
plaited  in  long  tresses,  which  hung  down  over  their 
cheeks,  and  in  some  cases  reached  their  shoulders. 
Their  dress  consisted  of  short  blue  shirts,  and  long 
wide  trowsers  of  the  same  colour.  Almost  all  of 
them  had  small  pipes  in  their  mouths,  which  they 
smoked  incessantl}^  The  women  were  of  rather  short 
stature,  and  of  not  very  symmetrical  forms,  with 
naked  legs  and  breasts.  Their  necks  and  ears  were 
richly  ornamented  with  strings  of  beads;  but  they 
also  were  destitute  of  the  nose-ring,  which  I had  sup- 
posed common  to  this  tribe. 

The  men  were  expert  swimmers,  and  carried  the 
small  articles  across  the  river  in  large  calabashes ; 
but  we  ourselves  and  the  heavier  luggage  had  to 
cross  on  the  rafts  of  reeds,  and  in  about  two  hours 
we  succeeded  in  getting  safely  over  the  water  with 
our  whole  troop.  A little  after  twelve  o’clock  we  left 
the  opposite  bank,  being  joined  by  two  horsemen  of  the 
Syllebdwa,  who  at  no  great  distance  from  this  spot 
have  a large  settlement  called  Diituwel ; but  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  making  our  way  through  the 
swampy  plain,  intersected  by  several  small  water- 
courses, which  descended  in  deep  ravines  from  a small 
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rocky  chain  towards  the  north.  After  a march  of 
about  eight  miles,  we  pitched  our  tents  a little  be- 
yond the  site  of  a former  encampment  of  the  native 
traders,  where  the  ground  was  tolerably  free  from 
trees ; and  I enjoyed  our  resting-place  extremely,  for, 
having  been  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  I felt  greatly  fatigued. 

We  continued  our  march  through  the  fo-  Sunday, 
rest,  which  here  had  a very  fresh  appearance, 
and  soon  passed  a cone  on  our  right,  on  the  offshoots 
of  which,  as  would  appear  from  the  quantities  of 
stones  scattered  about,  a hamlet  appears  to  have  been 
situated  in  former  times.  Besides  gneiss,  large  pieces 
of  a fine  species  of  marble  were  lying  about  in  every 
direction.  Bank  grass,  now  and  then  adorned  with 
blue  Cruciferoe^  filled  up  the  intervals  between  the  dense 
growth  of  trees  (but  there  were  none  of  large  size, 
and  less  of  the  bush  called  “ tsada  ” than  I had  seen 
the  previous  day),  besides  a few  isolated  monkey- 
bread  trees.  I observed,  also,  that  the  people  were 
here  digging  up  the  same  root  which  I had  noticed 
on  my  journey  to  A'damdwa.  The  footprints  of  the 
elephant  and  the  buffalo  were  very  numerous ; and 
a little  further  on  we  fell  in  with  a large  herd  of  the 
latter  species  indulging  in  the  luxuriant  herbage  of 
the  pasture-grounds,  which  here  grows  without  any 
use  to  man. 

Having  then  gone  round  a considerable  pond  of 
water  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  we  entered  upon 
more  undulating  ground  adorned  with  larger  trees. 
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where,  besides  the  monkey-bread  tree,  the  dordwa  was 
predominant ; and  a little  beyond  an  eminence,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  village  of  Bunddre  had  been  situ- 
ated in  former  times,  we  reached  the  modern  village 
of  that  name,  which  is  surrounded  with  a stockade. 
A dyeing-place,  containing  from  eight  to  ten  pits,  be- 
sides a large  basin  for  making  up  the  mixture,  pre- 
sented some  signs  of  industry  and  civilisation ; at  a 
short  distance  from  our  quarters,  also,  a blacksmith 
was  living.  This  village  belongs  to  the  territory  of 
Ydgha,  and  the  huts  presented  a peculiar  style  of 
architecture,  being  built  almost  entirely  of  stalks  and 
matting.  The  latter,  which  constitutes  the  walls,  is 
plastered  with  clay,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  nine 
feet.  The  roof  is  not  formed  of  slender  boughs  and 
branches,  but  of  large  poles. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  corn  that  evening,  I 
was  obliged  to  stay  here  the  following  day.  No  mil- 
let is  cultivated  in  this  place,  all  the  corn  consisting 
of  sorghum.  The  people  would  not  take  anything 
but  shells,  and  refused  cotton  strips.  Sixty  of  the 
former  bought  a full  measure  of  a common  drinking- 
bowl,  or  “gerra,”  of  corn;  and  for  1500  shells  we 
procured  a lean  sheep. 

Tuesday,  The  country  which  we  traversed  on  leaving 
July  oth.  Bunddre,  was  well  adorned  with  trees,  espe- 
cially the  tamarind,  and  bore  evident  signs  of  exten- 
sive cultivation,  even  indigo  and  cotton  being  ob- 
served by  the  side  of  a pond ; but  the  forest  soon 
became  so  dense,  that  our  progress  was  very  diffi- 
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cult,  and  the  amiida,  a Liliacea  which  I have  men- 
tioned before,  was  so  plentiful  in  some  places,  that  it 
formed,  as  it  were,  a rich  carpet,  exhibiting  quite  an 
unwonted  and  cheerful  aspect,  for  in  general  this 
quarter  of  Africa  is  rather  poor  in  flowers.  We  had 
just  passed  a very  dense  jungle  of  tall  reed-grass 
interspersed  with  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  when  a 
thunder-storm  which  had  hovered  over  us  all  the 
morning  broke  out,  and  soon  changed  the  whole 
forest  into  one  mighty  sheet  of  water,  when  we  had 
to  cross  three  powerful  torrents,  all  running  towards 
the  south-east,  and  probably  discharging  themselves 
into  the  Sirba. 

Completely  drenched,  and  almost  swamped  by  the 
water,  we  reached  the  village  of  Denga,  but  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  entering  it,  on  account  of  the 
dense  forest  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  At 
length  we  succeeded  in  penetrating  this  mass  of 
thorny  bushes,  and,  having  obtained  quarters,  were 
able  to  dry  our  clothes ; but  the  damp  was  excessive, 
and  the  second-best  of  my  servants,  the  young  Shiiwa 
lad  'Abd  AlMhi,  Avas  this  very  day  attacked  by  the 
Guinea  worm,  which  laid  him  up  during  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  my  journey,  and  at  times  rendered 
him  the  most  disagreeable  person  in  the  world. 

The  hut  which  was  assigned  to  myself  was  well 
built ; but  it  was  so  completely  obstructed  by  numbers 
of  corn  jars  of  clay,  that  scarcely  any  room  was  left 
for  my  own  use.  Our  diet,  however,  was  not  so  bad, 
and  besides  sour  milk,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
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most  wholesome  articles  of  food  for  a European  tra- 
veller in  these  regions  during  the  rainy  season,  we 
obtained  also  a couple  of  fowls. 

Wednesday,  ^^r  road,  on  leaving  Denga,  led  through 
July  6th.  underwood,  which  was  gradually  succeeded 
by  dense  forest,  the  view  being  bounded  towards  the 
right  by  heights.  Among  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
there  was  soon  conspicuous  that  large  beautiful  tree, 
a species  of  acacia,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Shdwi 
and  Makari  call  korgam,  and  from  which  they  build 
most  of  their  boats,  while  a kind  of  vegetable  butter  is 
made  from  its  core.  It  grew  here  to  an  altitude  of  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  eighty  feet,  with  a wide-spreading 
crown,  but  not  very  dense  foliage.  It  is  here  called 
“ mur,”  at  least  by  tlie  Arabs;  its  native  Songhay 
name  I did  not  learn  till  some  time  subsequently. 

Amongst  the  underwood,  the  most  distinguished 
was  the  bush  here  called  “ Idrche,”  with  its  small, 
white,  edible  fruit,  which  is  extremely  pleasant  when 
taken  in  small  quantities,  but,  from  its  very  sweet 
taste,  soon  becomes  unpalatable ; there  was,  besides, 
the  “ mekh4t,”  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  much  liked  by  the  natives,  but  it  was 
not  yet  ripe.  The  wilderness  was  interrupted  by  a 
village  of  considerable  size,  called  Gongungo,  sur- 
rounded by  a living  fence  of  bushes,  and  exhibiting 
a good  deal  of  cultivation,  principally  Zea  Mdis,  while 
a single  dum  palm  attracted  our  attention.  Here  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  spreading  life  over,  and 
enhancing  the  cheerful  aspect  of,  the  landscape. 
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Forest  again  succeeded,  intersected  by  a small 
rivulet  which  had  inundated  the  district  to  some  ex- 
tent ; and  about  two  miles  beyond  Gohgungo  Ave 
had  to  cross  swampy  meadow  grounds,  where  my 
Hausa  Piillo,  a native  of  Zaberrna,  whom  I had 
taken  into  my  service  in  Champagdre,  called  my 
attention  to  a plant  named  here  “ yangara-bubiki,” 
which  is  said  to  keep  flies  from  open  wounds,  espe- 
cially from  those  of  the  camel ; it  probably  contains 
a sort  of  slight  poison.  Having  crossed  a short  tract 
of  rugged  ground,  where  granite,  gneiss,  and  sand- 
stone protruded  through  the  surface,  we  entered  a 
more  populous  district,  Avith  several  villages  right 
and  left,  but  presenting  great  difficulties  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  camels,  as  it  consisted  of  red  clay,  soaked 
with  water,  which  formed  several  large  ponds,  and, 
being  recently  traversed  by  a numerous  herd  of 
cattle,  was  extremely  muddy. 

Thus  leaving  two  villages  on  one  side,  we  reached, 
a little  before  noon,  the  clay  wall  of  the  town  of 
Sebba,  which,  though  the  residence  of  the  lord  of 
Ydgha,  has  nothing  in  its  appearance  to  indicate  the 
capital  of  even  a small  province.  The  governor  was 
sitting  in  front  of  his  house,  close  to  the  mosque,  in 
the  midst  of  a large  congregation  of  people,  and  was 
reading  and  interpreting  to  them  some  passages  from 
the  Kuran.  Having  sent  two  of  my  servants  in  ad- 
vance, I soon  obtained  quarters,  and  was  lodged  in 
an  excellent  hut,  Avhich  I shall  here  describe. 

The  hut  measured  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
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the  walls  being  ten  feet  high  to  the  beginning  of  the 
roof,  but  consisting  merely  of  matting,  which  was 
coated  with  clay.  The  roof  was  supported  by  a 
pole  in  the  middle.  The  hut  was  full  of  larger  or 
smaller  vessels  of  clay,  and  was  apparently  intended 
for  a considerable  household.  The  woodcut  below 
will  give  a full  idea  of  the  comfort  which  an  African 
household  in  this  region  possesses. 


Besides  the  immovable  articles,  if  we  exclude  the 
two  smaller  seats  of  wood  which  were  movable,  only 
very  few  utensils  had  been  left  in  the  hut  by  the 
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industrious  landlady,  the  couch  and  even  the  dishes 
having  been  taken  away.  But  suspended  from  the 
roof  was  the  “ pilgure,”  or  basket  for  smaller  lug- 
gage, which  contained  at  the  time,  besides  the  komcha, 
the  pittdrke,  or  small  stick  for  weaving,  and  the  fabdru, 
a small  leather  portfolio  for  writing.  The  accom- 
panying view,  though  it  exhibits  the  hut  rather  in 
an  inverted  manner,  will  give  the  reader  a fair  idea 
of  its  character. 


The  clay  being  excellently  polished,  and  the  hut 
of  recent  construction,  left  a very  pleasant  impres- 
sion ; but,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  human  life,  all 
this  finery  covered  nothing  but  misery,  and  I dis- 
covered the  next  day,  to  my  utter  amazement,  that 
this  beautiful  hut  was  one  entire  nest  of  ants,  which 
had  in  one  day  made  great  havoc  with  the  whole  of 
my  luggage. 
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In  the  afternoon  I went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
governor,  who  is  not  without  power,  so  that  I 
thought  it  better  to  sacrifice  to  him  a bernus  of  in- 
ferior quality,  besides  some  smaller  articles.  He  was 
a fine-grown  man,  with  large  features,  which  at  once 
indicated  his  origin  from  the  black  stock  of  the  Fulbe 
or  the  Tdrobe.  Sitting  at  the  door  of  his  palace,  he 
received  me  kindly,  and  promised  me  that  I should 
have  no  difficulty  in  my  further  progress.  Consider- 
ing the  scarcity  of  provisions,  he  treated  me  hospi- 
tably on  the  whole,  sending  me  the  next  day  a young 
heifer,  besides  a great  many  dishes  of  prepared  food. 

The  name  of  the  principality  is  Yagha*,  dating 
from  the  time  which  preceded  the  conquest  of  the 
Fiilbe ; but  the  governor’s  private  name  is  Sajo  ben 
Ibrahima. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  ruler,  the  place 
is  in  a miserable  condition,  and  resembles  rather  a 
wilderness  than  a town ; but  it  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque, having  a thick  covert  of  beautiful  trees 
nourished  by  a large  sheet  of  water.  The  place  con- 
tains scarcely  200  huts,  and  nothing  like  a market  is 
to  be  found.  The  difficulty  of  our  obtaining  sup- 
plies was  the  greater,  as,  contrary  to  our  expectation 
and  the  information  we  had  received,  nothing  but 
shells  had  currency  in  the  place ; and  it  was  with  a 

* The  places  belonging  to  the  province  of  Yagha  are  the  fol- 
lowing : Denga,  Gongungo,  Gesangu,  Sinsii’ga,  Notu,  Dori  (sur- 
named  Dembini,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Dori  or  Ddre  in 
Libtako),  Sebba,  Namantugu,  Kankanfogu,  Hoga,  Humore,  Kabo. 
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great  deal  of  trouble  that,  by  means  of  the  cotton 
strips  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves,  we 
obtained  a small  supply  of  butter  and  corn,  four  dra 
being  reckoned  here  the  same  as  in  Gando,  while  in 
the  town  of  Say  there  was  thirty  per  cent  profit 
upon  the  cotton  strips.  The  most  abundant  article 
I found  here  was  milk,  which  was  the  best  I had 
ever  yet  tasted  in  Negroland  ; and  it  gave  me  a fair 
but  rather  exaggerated  idea  of  what  I might  ex- 
pect to  find  amongst  the  Fulbe  further  west.  We 
also  bought  a small  quantity  of  corn  from  the 
women,  in  exchange  for  some  looking-glasses  and 
cloves.  All  the  corn  here  consists  of  sorghum  ; and 
seventy  shells,  at  the  time,  would  just  buy  sufiScient 
corn  for  a horse  for  one  day,  which  is  a very  high 
price  indeed  for  Negroland. 

Notwithstanding  the  poor  character  of  the  place, 
I was  obliged  to  stay  here  two  whole  days,  exclusive 
of  the  day  of  my  arrival,  in  order  to  give  the  camels 
some  rest,  as  they  were  suficring  greatly  from  the 
effects  of  the  rainy  season,  and  on  account  of  the 
holiday  of  the  “ fotr,”  which  fell  on  the  8th.  If 
I had  known  the  character  of  the  province  of  Lib- 
tdko  better,  I should  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  make- 
even  a longer  stay  here:  and  I would  advise  any 
future  traveller  to  do  so,  taking  care,  however,  to 
have  a sufficient  supply  of  shells  with  him,  which 
will  enable  him  to  make  himself  quite  comfortable  in 
Yagha. 

Music  having  announced  the  arrival  of  the  important 
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and  joyful  day,  soon  after  midnight,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  men  went  out  in  the  morning  in  order  to  say 
their  prayers  at  about  a mile’s  distance  from  the  town. 
All  the  Fiilbe  were  dressed  in  snow-white  shirts,  as 
a symbol  of  the  purity  of  their  creed;  but  some  of 
them  wore  dark-blue  trousers.  There  were  about 
forty  horses  with  the  party,  which  probably  was  all 
that  the  townspeople  could  muster. 

Having  had  to  sustain  here  a slight  religious  attack 
from  the  kadhi,  who  wanted  to  represent  me  as  a 
sorcerer,  I thought  it  prudent  to  make  a small  pre- 
sent to  each  of  the  holiday  people,  as  a kind  of 
s4ddega,  or  alms.  The  holiday  also  disturbed  me 
in  compiling  a small  vocabulary  of  the  Gurma  lan- 
guage, called  by  the  Fulbe  Gurman-k6be,  Avhich  I 
had  begun,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  unfinished. 
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We  left  Sebba  the  capital  of  the  wilderness — Saturday, 
birni-n-ddji,  as  I called  it, — passing  through  a 
district  where  forest  and  cultivated  ground  alternated. 
The  slaves  were  busy  in  the  fields  rooting  up  the 
weeds  from  among  the  crops ; but,  after  a march  ol 
about  four  miles,  we  had  to  cross  a very  considerable 
water,  which  is  here  called  Ydli,  and  about  whose 
course  I am  not  ablfe-  to  give  distinct  information. 
It  is  said  to  come  from  Mosi,  and  to  join  the  river 
Sirba  not  far  from  Bosebdngo ; but  the  latter  state- 
ment is  incredible.  The  water  being  not  less  than 
four  feet  and  a half  in  depth,  with  a breadth  of  at 
least  four  hundred  yards,  most  of  our  luggage  became 
wetted. 

The  country  then  assumed  a more  rocky  appearance 
— mica  slate,  granite,  and  gneiss  alternating,  the 
granite  sometimes  appearing  in  large  boulders.  The 
vegetation  also  assumed  here  a more  varied  aspect, 
besides  tamarind  trees,  madachi  and  kade  predomi- 
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nating ; and  altogether  the  forest  exhibited  a fresh 
and  pleasant  character,  especially  as  the  sun  had  at 
length  broken  through  the  clouds  which  had  obscured 
its  rays  during  the  first  part  of  the  day.  After  a 
march  altogether  of  about  eleven  miles,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Namantugu,  which  still  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Yfigha,  the  mayor  of  which  we  had  met 
a short  time  before,  on  the  road,  as  he  was  going  to 
look  after  his  cattle. 

The  village  is  of  some  importance,  and  consists  of 
several  groups  which  cover  an  extensive  tract  of 
ground,  lying  straggling  about  in  the  fields  ; but  the 
huts  themselves  are  very  narrow,  and  the  one  which 
was  assigned  to  myself  was  so  small  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  to  breathe.  Nothing  is  more  unhealthy 
for  a European  than  these  abodes  of  stench  and  filth ; 
but  during  the  rainy  season  he  is  often  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  these  dirty  dwellings,  especially  if  he  has 
valuable  property  in  his  possession. 

Namantiigu,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  history  of  the  Songhay 
empire*,  was  a rather  eventful  place  for  my  whole 
subsequent  proceedings,  as  I here  met  an  Arab 
from  the  west,  in  whose  company  I was  safely  to 
enter  the  town  of  Timbuktu.  He  called  himself 
Sheikho,  though  this  was  not  originally  his  proper 
name ; and,  in  order  not  to  cause  any  mistake,  I will 
in  future  call  him  (from  his  father  and  the  name 
of  his  birthplace)  Weled  A'rnmer  WaMti.  He  was 
* See  the  Chronological  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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certainly  a very  remarkable  fellow;  and  I shall 
have  frequent  occasion,  in  the  farther  course  of  my 
journey,  to  advert  to  his  doings.  Being  originally  a 
native  of  WaMta,  he  had  emigrated  to  Timbuktu, 
whence  he  had  roved  about  a great  deal  among 
the  Tawarek  as  well  as  among  the  Fiilbe,  and  was 
at  present  on  his  way  from  Beldnga,  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Gurma.  He  had  a 
good  quantity  of  the  broad  gdbagd,  or  cotton  strips,  of 
M6si  with  him,  which  form  the  staple  currency  in  the 
whole  tract  of  country  from  Libtdko  to  Timbuktu, 
ten  dra  being  reckoned  equal  to  one  hundred  shells. 
Besides  Arabic,  he  spoke  Fulfulde,  Songhay,  M6si, 
and  Bdmbara  fluently,  and  Temashight,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Tawdrek,  almost  as  well,  and  altogether 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  men  whom  I met  on  my 
journey,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  he  caused  me  and 
the  tricks  he  played  me.  He  was  a handsome  man,  of 
middle  size  and  of  rather  slender  growth,  and  with 
very  fine  expressive  features.  His  dress  consisted  of 
a long  black  gown,  with  a black  shawl  wound  round 
his  head  ; and  his  whole  appearance,  as  he  was  moving 
along  at  a solemn  thoughtful  pace,  frequently  re- 
minded me  of  the  servants  of  the  Inquisition.  How- 
ever, his  real  character  at  the  time  of  our  first  meet- 
ing was,  of  course,  unknown  to  me,  and  I was  delighted 
at  having  found  such  a man,  as  he  held  out  to  me  the 
fairest  prospects  of  reaching  Timbuktu.  But  although 
I convinced  myself  that  this  man  would  be  of  great 
service  to  me,  yet  I did  not  make  a bargain  with  him 
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immediately,  but  we  agreed  that  I should  arrange 
with  him  in  D6re,  when  he  would  be  able  to  settle  his 
own  business. 

The  village  of  Namantiigu  is  almost  exclusively 
inhabited  by  Fiilbe,  all  of  whom  were  clad  in  the 
purest  white,  even  the  little  children  wearing  round 
their  heads  a large  turban  of  white  cotton  strips ; but 
this  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  their  festival 
having  been  held  the  previous  day.  A great  deal  of 
rain  had  fallen  hereabouts ; and  cotton  appeared  to 
be  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent. 

Sunday,  road,  on  leaving  Namantiigu,  led 

juiyioth.  ^iirough  a deep  clayey  soil  covered  with 
rank  vegetation,  which  was  only  now  and  then  inter- 
rupted by  a little  cultivation.  A wealthy  family  of 
Fiilbe,  father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter,  all  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  accompanied  by  servants  and  by 
a numerous  herd  of  cattle,  were  pursuing  the  same 
path  ; and  their  company  was  rather  agreeable  to  us, 
as,  after  a march  of  about  five  miles,  we  had  to  cross 
a large  sheet  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
through  which  they  showed  us  the  way.  It  is  de- 
lightful for  a traveller  to  meet  with  these  nomadic 
settlers,  after  the  disgust  he  has  felt  at  the  degraded 
character  of  their  countrymen  in  Wurno.  We  had  here 
entered  a region  full  of  water,  the  soil  presenting  very 
little  inclination  to  afford  it  the  means  of  flowing  off. 
Further  on  also,  where  we  passed  the  site  of  a former 
dwelling-place,  we  had  to  cross  several  channels  of 
running  water,  and  encamped  at  length,  after  a march 
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of  about  seventeen  miles,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
close  beyond  another  watercourse ; for  we  were  not 
aware  that  about  two  miles  further  on  there  was  a far 
more  favourable  place  for  encamping,  viz.  the  site  of 
the  former  town  of  Tumpenga. 

The  site  of  this  place  we  passed  early  the  next 
morning.  Before  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Jihddi, 
the  town  had  been  inhabited  by  Fiilbe  and  pagans 
indiscriminately,  when,  owing  to  the  religious  fer- 
ment caused  by  that  reformer,  a bloody  feud  broke 
out  between  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan  inhabit- 
ants. The  latter  were  vanquished,  and  fled  to  Naba, 
the  powerful  Gurma  domain  at  some  distance  towards 
the  south,  while  the  former  founded  the  town  of  Dore. 
Two  dyeing-places  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  degree  of  industry  had  formerly  prevailed  in 
this  place,  which,  like  so  many  other  human  abodes 
in  Christian  and  Mohammedan  countries,  has  been  re- 
duced to  desolation  in  consequence  of  religious  disputes. 

Beyond  this  place  granite  protruded  in  large 
boulders,  while  monkey-bread  trees  were  in  great 
abundance ; but  gradually  the  country  became  more 
open,  the  trees  being  scanty  and  the  soil  hard  and 
barren.  This  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and  further 
on  we  had  to  cross  a considerable  sheet  of  water 
surrounded  by  fine  pasture-grounds ; then  followed 
another  very  barren  and  open  tract,  till,  after  a march 
of  almost  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the  village  of 
Koria,  situated  beyond  a broad  sandy  watercourse  at 
present  dry.  The  scarcity  of  herbage  was  here  so 
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great  that  I was  obliged  to  send  two  of  my  people  back 
to  a considerable  distance  in  order  to  procure  a little 
grass  for  the  horses.  The  head  man  of  the  village 
received  us  very  inhospitably,  refusing  us  quarters 
in  such  a peremptory  manner,  that  it  was  only  by 
force  I could  procure  an  open  yard  where  to  pitch 
my  tent.  However,  he  soon  changed  his  behaviour 
entirely.  It  so  happened  that  a thunder-storm,  with 
the  blackest  clouds,  which  in  the  opinion  of  every 
one  portended  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  twice  passed  over 
our  heads  without  bringing  these  famished  people  a 
single  drop  ; whereupon  all  of  them  assured  the  in- 
hospitable mayor  that  it  was  a divine  punishment 
for  his  niggardly  and  unrighteous  conduct  towards 
me.  Frightened,  therefore,  by  such  signs,  he  carried 
his  hospitality  so  far  as  even  to  make  me  a present  of 
a young  heifer.  But  the  first  advances  towards  a 
friendly  intercourse  were  made  by  an  old  woman, 
the  mistress  of  the  piece  of  ground  where  we  had 
encamped, — she  bringing  me,  as  a token  of  good- 
will, a dish  of  well-cooked  paste,  which  probably  con- 
stituted her  whole  supper. 

Considering  the  parched  character  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  I was  surprised  to  find  a few  diim 
palms  at  the  border  of  the  channel,  while  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  almost  destitute  of  trees. 

Tuesday,  ^ short  march  of  a little  less  than  six  miles, 
July  12th.  company  with  the  son  of  the  old  governor, 
brought  us  from  here  to  D6re.  The  country  through 
which  Ave  passed  bore  at  the  time  the  character  of 
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extreme  drought  and  barrenness;  and  numerous  flocks 
of  gazelles  (quite  an  unusual  aspect  to  me  in  the 
populous  districts  of  Negroland  through  which  I had 
passed)  were  roving  about  over  this  immense  plain, 
which  was  scarcely  broken  by  a single  tree,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  stunted  monkey-bread  trees.  In 
the  distance,  towards  the  south,  two  small  eminences 
bounded  the  horizon. 

The  remnant  of  a large  herd  of  cattle,  in  a most 
emaciated  condition,  was  scattered  in  the  barren 
fields,  licking  the  soil,  which  is  here  full  of  natron. 
The  seed  had  already  been  sown,  but  the  crops  had 
scarcely  started  forth  from  the  ground,  and  were 
languishing  for  want  of  rain.  Huts  were  occasionally 
seen  for  the  first  mile  or  two,  but  being  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  sun,  without  aflbrding  the  least 
shade,  they  presented  rather  a dismal  aspect.  But 
this  immense  plain,  which  at  the  present  season  was 
only  very  slightly  broken,  about  halfway,  by  a shallow 
strip  of  green  bordered  by  projecting  granite  boulders, 
supplies  abundant  food  for  a fine  breed  of  horses, 
for  which  Libtako  is  remarkable. 

D6re  is  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Libtako  ; 
but  its  appearance  caused  us  the  utmost  disap- 
pointment, presenting,  as  it  did,  unmistakable  signs 
of  misery  and  decay,  the  wall  by  which  it  had  been 
formerly  surrounded  being  nothing  but  a disgusting 
heap  of  rubbish,  while  the  whole  place  exhibited  the 
utmost  neglect.  But,  through  the  kind  interference 
of  a messenger  of  Galaijo,  who  was  most  opportunely 
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here  at  the  time,  I was  lodged  in  an  excellent  and 
spacious  hut,  measuring  probably  not  less  than  thirty- 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  presenting  a remarkable 
contrast  to  the  little  dirty  nook  which  formed  my 
quarters  in  Namantiigu.  The  place  is  said  to  abound 
in  thieves,  which  is  not  astonishing,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  rendezvous  for  all  the  natives  from  the  ditferent 
tribes  which  dwell  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  even  several  B6rnu  people  have  settled  here  since 
the  inroad  of  Wdddy. 

D6re  is  principally  a great  place  of  resort  for  the 
Arabs  of  A'zawdd,  the  district  to  the  north  of  Tim- 
buktu, who  bring  to  this  market  the  salt  of  Taodenni 
in  great  quantities,  and  occasionally  even  reside  here 
for  a long  time  ; but  they  generally  come  direct  from  | 
A'zawdd  without  touching  at  Timbuktu,  proceeding  j 
by  way  of  Gagho  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  Songhay 
empire,  and  once  the  great  gold-market  of  the  western 
part  of  Negroland),  or,  still  more  direct,  by  Tosaye, 
the  point  where  the  river  greatly  contracts,  before  it 
changes  from  an  easterly  to  a south-easterly  course. 
Some  of  them  are  very  wealthy  people, — one  individual 
having  as  many  as  forty  camels  with  him.  Among 
other  important  information,  I received  from  them 
the  news  that  Hdmed  Weled  Habib,  the  sheikh  of 
A'rawdn,  who,  from  the  account  of  Caillie*,  is  gene- 
rally regarded  in  Europe  as  the  chief  murderer  of 
Major  Laing,  had  died  a short  time  before,  after  a 
reign  of  nearly  forty  years  ; and  I regarded  this  piece 

* Caillie,  “ Travels  to  Timbuctoo,”  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  (Engl,  version.) 
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of  news  as  a very  auspicious  omen  for  the  success  of 
my  undertaking. 

These  Arabs  left  on  the  17th,— a circumstance  not 
quite  indijfferent  to  me,  as  I was  led  to  expect  that 
they  might  carry  the  news  of  my  arrival,  not  only 
into  the  heart  of  the  desert,  but  also  to  Timbilktu, 
and  thus  augment  the  difficulties  of  my  journey. 
There  were,  however,  also  a good  many  individuals 
who  wanted  to  pass  themselves  off  for  Arabs  with- 
out having  any  claim  to  such  a descent.  Besides 
the  Arabs,  the  Wdngardwa,  or  Eastern  Mandingoes, 
especially  from  Minidna  and  Wdssulo,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mdsi,  and  the  people  of  Gao,  Gdgho,  or  G6g6, 
frequent  this  market-place  in  considerable  numbers; 
and  it  is  principally  the  Wangardwa  who  impart  to 
this  town  its  importance,  supplying  it  with  a small 
quantity  of  white  K61a  nuts,  for  which  the  consump- 
tion here  seems  not  to  be  very  great,  besides  woda 
(shells),  or  “ chdde,”  as  the  Eiilbe  call  them,  which 
are  evidently  imported  from  the  coast  of  Sierra 
Leone,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  river  Nunez*, 
but  they  were  entirely  wanting  at  the  time.  The 
people  of  M6si  bring  chiefly  their  fine  donkeys,  which 
are  greatly  sought  after ; and  a numerous  body  of 
people  of  the  sheikh  A'hmedu,  of  Hamda-Alldhi,  had 

* I may  as  well  state  in  this  place,  that,  both  in  Dore  and  in 
Timbuktu,  bargains  are  made  according  to  the  full  hundred,  or  the 
miye  sala-miye,  while  in  all  the  markets  of  Bambara  a fictitious 
hundred,  the  miye  ajemiye,  being  in  reality  eighty,  forms  tlie 
standard. 
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left  a few  days  before  with  a number  of  asses  which 
they  had  bought  here.  Besides  asses,  the  people  of 
M6si  supply  this  market  with  gdbagd,  or  “ tdri,”  as 
the  Arabs  near  Timbuktu  call  them,  cotton  being 
extremely  cheap  in  their  country,  so  that  in  the 
great  market-places  of  that  country,  especially  in 
Kulfela,  an  indigo-coloured  shirt  is  not  worth  more 
than  from  700  to  800  shells. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Son- 
ghay  empire,  and  the  people  thereabouts,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  bring  chiefly  butter  and  corn 
to  market;  and  it  was  highly  interesting  to  me 
to  be  here  brought  into  direct  communication  with 
that  place,  which,  although  once  the  most  celebrated 
and  renowned  in  all  Negroland,  yet  has  become  so 
completely  obliterated,  that  its  geographical  position 
has  given  rise  to  the  most  contrary  opinions  among 
the  learned  geographers  of  our  age. 

Shells  formed  the  currency  of  the  market,  and 
these  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain.  In  order  to 
supply  my  wants  I was  obliged  to  sell  my  tiirkedfs 
for  2500  to  3000  shells  each,  while  in  the  town  of 
Say  they  had  realised  4000,  and,  as  I afterwards 
found,  fetched  the  same  price  in  Timbuktu.  Some- 
times I was  not  able  to  dispose  either  of  my  turkedfs 
or  my  tobes,  even  at  the  lowest  price ; while  others, 
that  I had  at  length  succeeded  in  selling,  were  re- 
turned to  me  as  defective.  I was  at  considerable  ex- 
pense for  my  large  household,  my  three  horses  alone 
('All  providing  for  the  other  two)  costing  me  every 
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day  400  shells  for  the  corn  with  which  I was  forced 
to  feed  them  exclusively. 

Almost  all  the  corn  which  is  brought  into  the 
market  consists  of  Negro  millet,  or  Pennisetum  ty~ 
phdideum,  while  Indian  millet,  or  sorghum,  is  found 
only  in  very  small  quantities ; and  I was  repeatedly 
prevented  from  buying,  because  I was  not  possessed 
of  what  the  people  wanted.  Thus  when,  on  the  13th, 
a caravan  of  Tawarek  serfs,  with  oxen,  arrived  bring- 
ing corn  from  G6g6,  they  refused  to  accept  any- 
thing I could  offer  them,  viz.  shirts,  zenne,  and 
gdbagd ; and  the  day  before  I started  there  was  no 
corn  at  all  to  be  got,  as  no  Tdrki  had  arrived.  Not 
the  smallest  particle  of  rice  was  to  be  obtained  ; and 
I could  not  but  deem  myself  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  procure  a small  supply  of  vegetable  paste  of  do- 
ddwa,  which  made  my  food  of  millet  a little  more  en- 
durable. This  formed  my  usual  supper.  In  the 
morning  I usually  breakfasted  on  tiggera,  or  cold 
paste,  with  sour  milk ; the  latter  being  excellent  and 
very  cheap,  and  almost  the  only  article  which  was 
to  be  found  in  abundance. 

But,  besides  the  great  difficulty  I had  in  supplying 
my  wants  during  my  residence  in  the  place,  I had  still 
more  trouble  in  obtaining  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  I had  to  pass  on  my  journey  to 
Timbuktu;  this  is  the  “far^wel,”  or  “feruwdl,”  as 
it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  a long  narrow  strip  of  cotton 
cloth  sewn  together  from  a number  of  pieces,  and 
supposed  to  measure  thirty-two  dra,  though  in  reality 
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the  measure  does  not  exceed  thirty.  The  price  of 
each  feruwdl  is  generally  three  hundred  shells ; but 
during  my  stay  it  rose  to  four  hundred. 

The  market  is  held  on  the  border  of  the  village, 
on  the  bleak  open  ground  which  extends  to  the 
south;  but  there  were  very  rarely  more  than  500 
people,  and  in  general  scarcely  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred, assembled.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that, 
taking  into  account  the  manner  of  living  in  these 
regions,  a good  deal  of  business  is  transacted  in  this 
place ; and,  on  account  of  the  many  strangers  who 
visit  it,  ready-cooked  pudding,  tiggera,  and  sour  milk 
are  offered  for  sale  throughout  the  whole  day.  Besides 
salt,  cotton  strips,  dyed  cloth,  K61a  nuts,  corn,  and 
asses,  some  copper  manufactured  chiefly  into  large 
drinking-vessels  is  also  brought  into  the  market  by  I 
the  people  of  M6si.  However,  I do  not  think  they  ; 
manufacture  the  copper  vessels  themselves,  but  bring 
them  from  Asanti.  Copper  is  worn  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  way  of  ornament,  to  a large  extent ; and  I 
was  greatly  amused  on  observing  that  some  of  the 
young  girls  wore  in  the  long  plaits  of  their  hair  a 
very  remarkable  ornament  made  of  that  metal,  repre- 
senting a warrior  on  horseback  with  a drawn  sword 
in  his  hand  and  a pipe  in  his  mouth ; for,  with  the 
Songhay  people,  smoking,  although  forbidden  by  the 
present  ruler  of  the  western  part  of  the  former  terri- 
tory of  their  empire,  the  fanatical  prince  of  Hamda- 
Alldhi,  is,  next  to  dancing,  the  chief  enjoyment  of 
their  existence.  Whether  these  small  horsemen  worn 
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in  the  hair  of  the  young  damsels  form  an  ornament 
without  meaning,  or  are  intended  as  auspicious  omens 
as  to  their  future  husbands,  I cannot  say;  and  I 
must  apologise  to  the  reader  for  not  being  able,  in 
this  part  of  my  journey,  which  was  more  beset  by 
dangers,  to  enter  fully  into  the  private  life  of  the 
people. 

Altogether,  D6re,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  by 
the  name  of  the  whole  province,  Libtdko,  appeared  to 
me  an  extremely  dry  and  uncomfortable  place.  How- 
ever, this  seemed  to  be  rather  exceptional,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  drought  prevailing  that  year ; and 
it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  this  month 
(July),  that  we  had  a moderate  fall  of  rain,  when 
nature  as  well  as  man  appeared  a little  refreshed. 
The  name  which  the  Tawdrek,  as  well  as  the  Arabs 
of  A'zawdd,  give  to  this  place,  namely  W4ndu,  or 
Winde,  seems  to  imply  quite  another  character,  as 
the  word  means  pond  or  lake ; but,  in  reality,  a very 
extensive  sheet  of  water  is  annually  formed  close  to 
the  western  side  of  the  town,  although  during  my  stay 
the  extensive  depression  was  dry;  and  I even  have 
ground  to  suppose  that  this  sheet  of  water  is  very 
often,  through  a very  considerable  backwater,  directly 
connected  with  the  Niger. 

The  political  state  of  the  country,  however,  was 
at  the  present  moment  worse  than  its  material  con- 
dition. The  disorder  and  anarchy  were  such  as  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  there  were  no  government  at  all. 
There  were  so  many  different  factions  that  one  pa- 
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ralysed  the  other,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
present  misery  was  the  immediate  consequence  of 
such  a state  of  anarchy.  There  was  a titular  go- 
vernor of  the  place  called  I'brahima ; but  his  mild 
disposition  and  his  advanced  age  had  left  him  scarcely 
any  power  at  all,  and  I had  to  make  my  peace  with 
all  parties  as  well  as  I could.  The  most  energetic 
and  influential  amongst  the  aspirants  to  power  seemed 
to  be  a relative  of  the  governor,  of  the  name  of 
Hdmed  ‘Aisa.  Then  there  was  an  elder  but  weaker 
brother  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Belko,  and,  further,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  El  JeMdi,  who  troubled  me 
greatly,  begging  me  to  write  him  a charm,  by  the 
secret  influence  of  which  I might  procure  him  the 
government  of  the  place. 

Libtako  is  situated  between  many  difierent  tribes, 
with  the  seats  of  the  Tawdrek  close  to  the  north, 
from  whence  these  restless  people  are  continually 
pushing  on  ; and  this  situation  necessarily  imbues  the 
inhabitants  with  a warlike  spirit.  In  former  times, 
especially,  they  were  renowned  for  their  valour,  and 
distinguished,  moreover,  by  the  breed  of  their  horses, 
but  at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  severe  drought 
which  had  prevailed  for  so  long  a time,  all  the  horses 
had  been  sent  to  a great  distance,  where  they  were 
likely  to  find  better  pastures.  At  present,  there  being 
so  many  factions  and  no  strong  government  what- 
ever, and  the  supremacy  exercised  by  their  liege  lord 
in  Gando  being  a perfect  nullity,  no  certain  line  of 
policy  can  be  pursued,  and  they  are  one  day  on  good 
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terms  with  the  Tawdrek,  while  the  next  day  some 
serious  fighting  takes  place;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  on  the  16th  a party  of  these  people,  who  supplied 
the  market  with  the  article  which  all  the  people  were 
in  want  of,  were  plundered  of  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty. Even  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Ydgha,  so  nearly  related  to  themselves  by  origin  and 
interest,  there  were  serious  dissensions;  and  during 
my  stay  in  the  place,  the  latter  drove  away  all  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  village  of  Kdria.  The  pro- 
vince comprises  a considerable  number  of  villages*, 
and,  if  well  governed,  would  be  of  great  importance, 
especially  as  forming  the  western  province  of  the 
empire  of  Gando  where  it  borders  upon  that  of  Md- 
sina,  or  Harada-Allahi. 

I was  peculiarly  situated  with  regard  to  my 
new  companion  El  Waldti,  who  was  the  sole  reason 
of  my  making  so  long  a stay  in  this  place,  while  my 
exhausted  camels,  instead  of  having,  as  it  was  as- 
serted, a fair  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  strength 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  were  growing 
weaker  every  day  from  want  of  good  feeding.  The 

* The  names  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  forming  this  pro- 
vince are  as  follows  : Dore,  Koria,  Katinga,  Wendu,  Dani,  Dan- 
gade,  Selgo,  Jamga,  Mammashe,  Bafade,  Pekul,  Bamde,  Babirke, 
Torodi,  Pule^  Gambeti,  Bedingel,  three  villages  of  the  name  of 
Debere,  Bamura,  Fadambaka,  Gebu,  Kola,  Bombufa,  Kachere, 
Kende,  Lerbu,  Bure,  Benbenjango,  Kollangel-pattide,  Nelba,  Be- 
resango,  Fulgu,  Billi,  Chompangu  (probably  identical  with  Kam- 
pangu),  Lr'regaudi,  Gurmare,  U'relangawu,  Taka,  Kilinke,  Yakuta, 
XJ'riltaso,  Uro-Bellabe,  Bangatake,  Tobijagha,  Dankandi,  Begon- 
tigi,  Kuri. 
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clever  Arab,  who  represented  himself  as  a very  im- 
portant person  in  Timbuktu,  and  as  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  sheikh  El  Bakay,  under  whose  especial  protec- 
tion I intended  to  place  myself,  at  times  had  the  power 
of  raising  my  spirits  by  the  interesting  information 
which  he  was  able  to  give  me.  Now  and  then,  for 
instance,  he  described  the  great  mercantile  importance 
of  Sansdndi,  or  dwelt  upon  the  great  authority  enjoyed 
by  the  chief,  whose  fame  had  inspired  me  with  so 
much  confidence  in  my  undertaking  this  journey  to 
the  west,  and  through  whose  influence  the  former  mer- 
cantile importance  of  Timbuktu  had  not  only  been  en- 
tirely restored,  but  a new  interest  had  accrued  to  it  as 
being  the  seat  of  a religious  chief  of  high  authority, 
who  exercised  an  influence,  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
pope  of  Rome,  over  a very  large  tract  of  country,  and 
extending  even  over  the  pagan  tribes  around,  into  the 
very  heart  of  M6si,  that  country  which,  as  we  shall 
see  more  distinctly  further  on,  from  a remote  age 
has  been  the  champion  of  paganism  against  Isldm. 
But  on  other  occasions  the  conduct  of  my  com- 
panion was  so  little  straightforward,  as  to  fiU  me 
with  serious  fears.  Nevertheless,  I here  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  him,  giving  him  a fine  black  tobe 
and  a black  shawl,  and  stipulating  to  reward  him,  on 
my  safe  arrival  in  Timbuktu,  with  a present  of  twenty 
dollars  and  a white  heldli  berniis,  besides  buying  him 
here  a horse  for  the  price  of  another  tobe,  three  tiirkedi, 
and  a black  shawl.  On  the  whole,  at  that  time,  I was 
too  much  imposed  upon  by  his  fascinating  manners  to 
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become  fully  aware  of  his  intriguing  character ; and 
perhaps  it  was  well  that  it  was  so,  or  I might  not  have 
trusted  myself  into  his  hands.  However,  by  de- 
grees, I became  heartily  tired  of  the  long  delay  which 
he,  together  with  'All  el  A'geren,  forced  upon  me. 
I had  long  prepared  everything  for  my  outset,  and  on 
the  20th  I finished  a letter,  which  I addressed  to  Her 
Majesty’s  consul  at  Tripoli,  and  inclosed  it  under  cover 
to  my  friend  'Abd  el  Kdder  dan  TaflPa,  in  S6koto,  and 
decided  on  intrusting  it  to  the  care  of  Dahdme,  the 
man  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Gando,  and  who 
was  to  return  home  from  this  place,  beyond  which 
he  enjoyed  no  authority ; but  unfortunately  he  took 
so  little  care  of  the  parcel  on  his  journey,  when  he 
had  to  cross  a great  many  swollen  rivers,  that  the 
outer  envelope  was  destroyed  entirely,  so  that  the 
learned  Piillo,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  a letter 
in  a writing  which  he  did  not  understand,  left  it  with 
the  bearer,  with  whom  I found  it  on  my  return  to 
Gando,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  year.  He  had 
worn  it  as  a sort  of  charm  in  his  cap,  while  I expected 
that  it  had  long  reached  Europe  and  informed  my 
friends  of  my  latest  proceedings. 
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UNSETTLED  PROVINCES  OBSTRUCTED  BY  NATURE  AND  INFESTED  BY 
MAN.  — ARIBINDA HOMBORI. 

Thursday,  length  I Set  out  on  the  last  and  most 
July  21st.  dangerous  stage  of  my  journey  to  Tim- 
buktu, thinking  at  the  time  that  I should  be  able  to 
reach  that  celebrated  place  in  about  twenty  days. 

But  I underrated  the  distance,  such  a very  different 
position  having  been  assigned  to  that  mysterious  place 
by  geographers ; and  I had  no  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  attended  this  journey,  at  least  for  a | 

Christian,  and  the  delays  which  would  be  caused  me  ! 

by  the  character  of  the  new  companion  whom  I had  | 

attached  to  me.  ! 

On  leaving  the  turbulent  town  of  D6re,  a great 
many  armed  people  accompanied  me,  much  against  | 

my  inclination ; and  their  conduct  was  so  suspicious  Ij 

that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a halt  and  send  them  ' 

about  their  business  : for  the  inhabitants  of  this  place, 
not  long  before,  had  robbed  and  killed,  in  a similar 
manner,  a wealthy  sherif,  whom  they  pretended  to 
escort,  on  his  way  from  Sansandi.  Just  in  crossing  | 
the  shallow  concavity  where  every  year  a very  ex-  i 
tensive  sheet  of  water  is  formed,  which  often  as- 
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sumes  the  dimensions  of  an  immense  lake,  and  even 
now  was  covered  with  fine  fresh  turf,  we  met  a 
large  caravan  of  M6si  traders  from  Bfissumo,  their 
asses  heavily  laden  with  immense  bundles  of  td,ri,  or 
cotton  strips,  and  with  K61a  nuts.  Further  on, 
where  a little  cultivation  of  cotton  appeared,  the 
monkey-bread  or  baobab  tree  became  predominant. 
Altogether  the  whole  province  seemed  to  be  in  a 
miserable  state ; and  the  village  Dfinande,  which  we 
passed  after  a march  of  about  seven  miles,  bore 
evident  traces  of  having  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
war.  The  monotony  of  the  country  was  pleasingly 
broken  by  a small  rivulet,  which  we  crossed  a few 
yards  beyond  the  village,  and  which  was  bordered 
by  some  very  fine  trees  of  the  “ mur  ” kind,  which 
I have  mentioned  on  a former  occasion  as  affording 
excellent  timber  for  boat-building.  The  baobab  trees, 
also,  were  here  greatly  distinguished,  both  by  their 
size  and  their  fine  foliage. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  this  day  in  Wulu,  a 
village  situated  beyond  a large  sheet  of  water,  or, 
as  it  is  here  called,  “ wendu,’’  overgrown  by  the 
finest  trees.  The  place  is  inhabited  by  Tawfirek 
slaves,  who  are  trilingues,  speaking  Temashight  as 
well  as  Songhay  and  Fulfdlde;  but  their  huts  were 
very  miserable  indeed,  and  of  mosquitoes  there 
was  no  end,  and  we  had  likewise  great  difficulty 
in  finding  a supply  of  corn.  The  hut  in  which  I 
took  up  my  quarters  had  been  recently  built,  and 
on  the  whole  was  not  so  bad,  but  so  choke-full  of 
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simple  furniture,  such  as  large  jars,  pots,  dishes, 
saddles,  provision-bags,  and  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles, that  I could  scarcely  find  room  for  myself, 
while  the  proprietor,  when  he  returned  from  the 
fields  and  found  a stranger  quartered  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  treasures,  felt  so  anxious,  that  he  did  not 
stir  from  the  door.  However,  the  west  side  of  the 
village  being  bordered  by  a large  sheet  of  water,  or 
tebki,  richly  adorned  with  trees  and  herbage,  I did 
not  remain  long  in  my  close  quarters,  but  hastened 
towards  this  green  open  spot,  which  was  delicious  in 
the  extreme,  but  gave  birth  to  a legion  of  mosquitoes. 

We  felt  the  inconvenience  of  this  little  hamlet  the 
more,  as  we  were  obliged  to  stay  here  the  following 
day ; for  we  received  a credible  report  that  El  Khatir, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  neighbouring  Tawdrek 
chiefs,  intended  making  a foray  against  this  place, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  in  a state  of  the  utmost 
alarm.  But  a thunder-storm  which  broke  out  the 
next  morning,  accompanied  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  rain,  relieved  us,  most  providentially,  of 
all  danger  from  this  quarter,  swelling  the  many 
watercourses  which  intersect  this  region,  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  became  impassable  to  the  enemy. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  hamlet  where  we  were  en- 
camped there  is  a considerable  suburb  of  Fulbe 
cattle-breeders  ; and  in  the  evening  a great  many  of 
them  paid  me  a visit. 

Saturday,  entered  a district  which 

July  23rd.  from  that  which  we  had 
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hitherto  traversed  in  the  province  of  Libtdko ; and 
the  nature  of  which  caused  us  great  delay,  and 
very  serious  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  many 
rivers  and  swamps  which  we  had  to  cross.  During 
the  first  part  of  our  day’s  march,  we  had  the  wendu 
of  Wiilu  for  a long  time  on  our  right,  but,  having 
crossed  without  much  difficulty  one  considerable 
branch  of  it,  we  came  to  another  water  with  a strong 
current,  which  caused  us  a long  delay,  as  it  was  at 
the  time  about  400  yards  across,  and  not  less  than 
four  and  a half  feet  deep  in  the  channel.  The  water 
at  this  spot  has  a southerly  course  ; but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  greater  river  it  joins.*  For  several  miles 
the  upper  course  of  this  same  water,  as  it  seemed, 
was  seen  at  a short  distance  on  our  right.  Large 
wide-spreading  “ mur,”  tamarind,  and  monkey-bread 
trees  everywhere  appeared,  and  we  could  see  the  foot- 
steps of  a great  number  of  elephants.  The  country 
on  our  left  was  undulating,  and  consisted  of  sandy 
soil  clothed  almost  exclusively  with  the  kdlgo,  with 
its  ash-coloured  leaves  and  its  long  red  pods ; but, 
as  soon  as  the  river  receded,  the  character  of  the 
landscape  also  changed,  the  surface  becoming  rather 
level,  and  exhibiting  more  small  brushwood,  while 
numerous  water-pools  spread  out,  overgrown  with 
kreb,  or  the  edible  Poa,  and  with  molukhia.  The 
district  was  full  of  buffaloes ; but  it  was  also  much 
infested  by  a dangerous  species  of  fly,  which  greatly 

* I shall  reserve  a few  further  observations  on  this  subject  till 
my  return  journey  along  the  Niger. 
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tormented  our  animals,  and  which  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  eastern  part  of  Negroland.  We  en- 
camped, after  a march  of  about  sixteen  miles,  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest,  near  the  site  of  the  former 
encampment  of  a Tawarek  horde,  where  kreb  was 
springing  up  in  the  most  luxuriant  abundance,  af- 
fording the  richest  pasture  to  the  horses,  and  a 
cheerful  sight  to  ourselves;  but  we  had  here  to 
sustain  a very  heavy  rain,  which  lasted  for  several 
hours.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  accompanied  by  much 
wind,  so  that  my  frail  tent  offered  sufficient  resistance ; 
but  the  encampment  was  far  from  comfortable. 

The  rain  had  at  length  ceased ; but  we  had  scarcely 
resigned  ourselves  to  sleep,  when  a troop  of  pilgrims, 
passing  by  at  this  unusual  hour  of  the  night,  roused 
us  at  once.  Fortunately,  the  ground  which  we  had 
to  traverse  further  on  was  of  a rocky  nature,  else  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  proceed  after 
the  last  night’s  rain ; but,  after  a march  of  about 
fourteen  miles,  we  came  to  a very  considerable  sheet 
of  water,  which  we  crossed  with  extreme  difficulty, 
and  encamped  close  beyond  in  a state  of  entire  ex- 
haustion. The  channel  of  the  torrent  itself,  which 
had  spread  its  inundation  to  a great  distance,  was  so 
considerable,  being  at  the  deepest  spot  five  feet  and  a 
half,  that  it  almost  swamped  me  on  my  horse,  besides 
wetting  all  my  luggage.  The  place  where  we  had  en- 
camped was  a narrow  open  spot  in  the  forest;  but 
the  ground  was  full  of  ants,  and  we  were  also  greatly 
troubled  by  innumerable  swarms  of  small  flies  which 
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penetrated  into  all  our  clothes.  Fortunately  we  had 
no  rain,  so  that  I was  able  to  stay  outside,  as  the  heat 
in  the  tent  was  scarcely  endurable.  This  day,  also, 
we  observed  numerous  footprints  of  elephants. 

We  rose  with  the  hope  that  we  might  Monday, 
arrive  at  an  early  hour  in  Aribinda,  or  rather 
the  chief  place  of  that  district,  although  we  were 
aware  that  we  should  have  to  cross  another  consider- 
able sheet  of  water ; but  we  were  sadly  disappointed, 
for,  after  a march  of  about  three  miles  through  a 
more  rugged  district  with  black  and  red  granite  and 
a great  quantity  of  gneiss,  we  reached  the  wide  in- 
undations of  a river  called  Buggoma  by  my  com- 
panions, which  we  endeavoured  in  vain  to  cross. 
Seeing  that  we  should  not  succeed  here,  we  struck 
off  into  the  forest  in  a south-westerly  direction,  in 
order  to  ford  it  higher  up,  when  suddenly  we  fell  in 
with  two  men  who  were  pasturing  a couple  of  asses ; 
but,  although  we  made  signs  to  them  that  we  were 
their  friends,  they  would  not  hear  us,  and,  beating  their 
shields,  cried  out  lustily  to  their  companions,  who 
all  on  a sudden  rushed  out  in  every  direction  from 
behind  the  bushes,  and  in  a moment  surrounded  us. 
There  were  from  150  to  200  people,  all  tall  slender 
men,  half-naked,  with  nothing  but  a poor  ragged  cloth 
round  their  loins,  and  another  rag  still  poorer  round 
their  heads,  and  each  armed  with  a couple  of  spears 
and  a ragged  shield,  which  they  brandished  over 
their  heads  with  warlike  gesticulations.  The  affair 
seemed  rather  serious,  and  here  it  was  fortunate  that 
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I had  such  a clever  companion  as  the  Waldti  with 
me ; for,  while  I was  pointing  my  gun,  he  begged  me 
to  ride  quietly  in  advance  straight  upon  those  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  cried  out  to  them  that  I was 
a sherif,  and  a friend  of  the  sheikh  El  Bakay,  to 
whom  I was  carrying  a number  of  books  from  the 
east.  All  of  a sudden  they  dropped  their  spears  and 
thronged  round  me,  requesting  me  to  give . them 
my  blessing ; and  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
was  placed  obliged  me  to  comply  with  this  slight 
request,  although  it  was  by  no  means  a pleasant  matter 
to  lay  my  hands  on  all  these  dirty  heads. 

On  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate  that  we  met 
with  these  people ; for  without  their  aid  and  informa- 
tion we  should  scarcely  have  been  able  to  cross  the 
water  which  intersected  our  track,  at  least  without 
a most  serious  loss  to  our  luggage.  People  in  Europe 
have  no  idea  what  it  is  to  travel  during  the  rainy 
season  in  these  regions  ; else  they  would  not  wonder 
that  poor  Dr.  Vogel,  in  going  at  that  time  of  the 
year  from  Ydkoba  to  Zdriya,  lost  most  of  his  instru- 
ments, and  all  his  collections,  in  crossing  the  rivers. 

They  were  poor  people  from  Ga6,  or  G6g6,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  a mixture,  as  I thought  at  the  time,  of 
Songhay  and  Tawarek,  but  speaking  only  the  lan- 
guage of  the  former ; but  I found  afterwards  that 
they  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Gab4ro,  of  whom 
I shall  speak  in  the  following  volume.  They  had 
visited  the  market  of  Aribinda,  and  were  at  present 
on  their  way  to  D6re  and  Libt^ko,  carrying  as  mer- 
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chandise,  on  a couple  of  asses  and  bull  oxen,  nothing 
but  cotton  strips,  or  “tdri,”  rice,  and  a few  mats, 
of  which  latter  article  they  brought  me  three  as  a 
present.  Having  received  my  blessing,  and  the  tu- 
mult having  quieted  down,  they  conducted  us  to  a 
place  where  they  declared  the  water  to  be  fordable. 
But  the  boggy  ground  inspired  us  with  but  little 
confidence ; and  it  really  caused  us  an  immense  deal 
of  trouble.  My  people  were  obliged  to  carry  all  the 
luggage,  even  the  heaviest,  across  the  swamp,  which 
was  half  a mile  in  breadth,  the  camels  being  scarcely 
able  to  make  their  way,  even  unloaded ; and  I myself 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  my  horse,  in  the  midst 
of  the  swamp,  almost  as  badly  as  had  happened  to 
me  on  a former  occasion,  on  my  journey  to  Kfinem. 
I was  firmly  convinced  that  my  horse  would  not 
be  able  to  carry  me  over,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
safest  way  to  cross  the  bog  on  foot;  but  I allowed 
myself  to  be  swayed  by  the  Walati,  who  thought 
that  my  dignity,  in  presence  of  those  native  tra- 
vellers, absolutely  required  me  to  remain  on  horse- 
back. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  my  journals 
got  wet  through  in  a most  miserable  way,  and  we 
had  the  greatest  difliculty  in  extricating  my  horse 
from  the  bog,  in  which  it  was  lying  for  some  minutes 
as  if  dead. 

It  was  almost  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  again  set  out  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp ; 
but  we  had  first  to  return,  along  the  water,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  in  order  to  regain  the  direct 
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track.  We  then  proceeded  at  an  expeditious  rate,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  Aribinda  before  nightfall.  A short 
distance  before  we  reached  our  destination,  the  whole 
character  of  the  country  changed,  granite  mounds 
rising  on  our  right  and  left  to  considerable  altitude, 
and  leaving  only  a narrow  passage  through  which  to 
proceed,— the  beautifully  sweeping  slope  of  the  emi- 
nence on  our  right  being  pleasantly  adorned  with 
bushes,  and  enlivened  by  goats. 

Having  left  another  village  at  the  foot  of  the  gra- 
nite range,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  lamdrde 
or  residence  of  the  chief  of  Aribinda,  which  is  likewise 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  granitic  ridge,  part  of  the 
huts  being  built  on  the  slope,  and  part  in  the  plain, — 
the  latter  forming  a group  by  itself,  which,  with  its 
projecting  and  receding  walls,  formed  a sort  of  de- 


fence, as  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 
Here  we  obtained  quarters  without  delay,  two  of  my 
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people  having  gone  in  advance ; but  they  were  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  uncomfortable,  and  appeared  to  us  the 
more  miserable  as  a great  deal  of  rain  fell  during  our 
stay  here.  The  inhabitants  belong  chiefly  to  the  Son- 
ghay  race ; but  there  are  also  a great  many  Tawarek, 
or  rather  Tawarek  half-castes,  who  live  here  peaceably, 
though  in  general  the  Tawarek  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  districts  are  engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted 
warfare  with  each  other, — the  former  always  push- 
ing more  and  more  in  advance,  and  threatening  to 
overrun  the  whole  of  this  region  of  Negroland.  The 
people  supply  themselves  with  water  from  the  holes 
in  the  rocks,  where  it  collects, — their  supply  for  the  dry 
season  being  deposited  in  a cistern  of  large  size.  The 
soil  in  the  valley,  which  here  widens  into  a considerable 
plain,  is  very  fertile,  and  does  not  require  much  rain ; 
and  the  corn  was  here  a little  cheaper  than  in  Lib- 
tako,  one  hundred  shells,  or  rather  the  equivalent  of 
that  sum,  for  shells  had  no  currency  in  the  place, 
being  sufficient  for  the  daily  allowance  of  one  horse. 
I also  observed  with  pleasure  a verj'-  fine  herd  of  cattle. 
Aribinda*  seems  formerly  to  have  been  an  important 
place,  or  rather  province,  and  the  most  considerable, 
at  one  time,  of  all  the  districts  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  so  that  the  Songhay  of  G6g6  designated  it 
Hari-binda,  “ the  place  beyond  the  water,”  which 
name,  in  a wider  sense,  is  given  to  the  whole  country 

* There  are  only  three  more  villages  at  present  belonging  to 
the  district  of  Aribinda,  their  names  being  as  follows : Hdre,  U''ri, 
and  Wangare. 
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on  the  south  of  the  I'sa,  or  so-called  Niger,  as  an  equi- 
valent to  Gurrna. 

I had  been  very  anxious  to  conceal  the  more  valu- 
able articles  of  my  property  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
my  clever  but  greedy  Arab  companion ; but  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  I was  obliged  to  dry  some  of  my  lug- 
gage, which  had  been  completely  soaked,  he  got  a 
peep  at  some  fine  berniises  which  I had  with  me  ; and, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  covetousness,  I thought  it 
prudent  to  make  him  here  a handsome  present.  Al- 
together my  luggage  suffered  severely  from  the  many 
watercourses  which  we  had  to  cross  at  this  stage  of 
my  journey,  as  well  as  from  the  excessive  dampness 
of  the  weather.  I also  made  some  presents  to  the 
governor,  but  was  rather  astonished  when,  on  setting 
out,  he  begged  from  me  the  very  tobe  which  I was 
then  wearing. 

Wednesday,  The  country  which  we  had  to  traverse  was 
July  27th.  diversified  by  small  granitic  ranges  and  de- 
tached cones ; but  it  also  aiforded  many  localities  for 
swampy  grounds,  very  difficult  to  be  crossed.  In 
some  places  beans  were  cultivated  besides  millet.  We 
encamped  at  length,  after  a march  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  on  the  site  of  a 
former  village,  which  was  richly  overgrown  with  the 
most  succulent  herbage,  very  grateful  both  to  horse 
and  camel. 

Thursday,  We  had  had  some  summer  lightning  in  the 
July  28th.  evening,  followed  by  slight  rain  during  the 
night ; but  about  half-past  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
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a very  heavy  thunder-storm  broke  out,  accompanied 
by  violent  rain,  which  lasted  till  noon,  and  rendered 
us  extremely  uncomfortable.  My  friend  El  Walati, 
being  of  a weak  and  nervous  temperament,  was, 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  laid  up  with  fever.  In 
consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  was  not 
till  past  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  that  we  at 
length  set  out  on  our  watery  march,  and  after  a stretch 
of  about  ten  miles,  having  passed  a very  extensive  and 
deep  water,  reached  the  Songhay  village  of  Filiyo,  and 
with  extreme  difficulty  obtained  most  indifferent  and 
damp  quarters  in  the  dark.  The  whole  village  is 
built  of  clay,  with  elevated  towerlike  entrances  not 
unlike  the  granaries  in  Charapagdre.  It  consists  of 
several  detached  groups,  which  are  separated  by  corn- 
fields, where  the  crops  were  standing  moderately  high. 
The  inhabitants  belong  exclusively  to  the  Songhay 
race,  with  the  exception  of  a few  Fulbe,  who,  however, 
have  themselves  almost  changed  their  national  cha- 
racter ; and  although  the  village  is  externally  sub- 
jected to  the  Pullo  governor  of  Gilgoji,  or  Jilgddi, 
nevertheless  the  people  have  a very  independent  de- 
meanour, and  hold  in  detestation  the  conquering  tribe 
of  the  Fiilbe : even  their  carriage  bears  evident  tes- 
timony to  a certain  feeling  of  liberty ; and  there  is  no 
end  of  smoking.  The  women  wear  a profusion  of 
ornaments,  while  all  of  them  are,  besides,  distinguished 
by  a copper  ring  round  the  wrist. 

Having  arrived  so  late  the  preceding  evening  that 
the  horses  had  even  remained  without  food,  I was 
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obliged  to  stay  here  the  next  day  in  order  to  pur- 
chase a supply  of  corn,  which  I effected  with  the 
farrdwel  I had  obtained  in  Libtako,  consisting  of 
eight  pieces  called  “kdria,”  or  “farda,”  sewn  together. 
All  the  grain  hereabouts  consists  of  Negro  millet,  or, 
as  the  Songhay  call  it,  “ heni.”  The  governor  of 
the  place,  who  had  treated  me  inhospitably  the  first 
evening,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  his  miserly 
conduct,  gave  me  very  generous  treatment. 

Saturday,  On  leaving  the  place,  I was  exceedingly 
July  30th.  struck  with  its  castlelike  appearance,  as  well 
as  with  the  fine  crops  of  corn  which  surrounded  it  on 
all  sides,  while  a rich  growth  of  trees  embellished  the 
district  to  the  south.  It  was  a fine  morning,  and,  a 
heavy  dew  having  fallen,  the  drops  of  wet  slipping 
down  from  the  corn  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  while  the  monkey-bread  trees  being 
just  in  full  blossom,  the  white  bell-like  flowers  hanging 
down  from  the  colossal  branches  gave  a remarkable 
relief  to  the  scenery.  It  was  through  such  a country 
that  our  path  kept  along,  on  a rising  ground,  when, 
after  a march  of  about  fourteen  miles,  and  leaving 
a couple  of  hamlets  built  of  matting,  like  the  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  G6g6,  on  one  side,  we  reached 
the  Songhay  town  of  Tinge,  built  likewise  in  the  shape 
of  a “ kasr,”  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  a small 
hill. 

The  houses  in  this  village  have  not  an  elevated 
towerlike  shape  like  those  of  Filiyo,  nor  do  they 
contain  an  upper  story.  They  have  flat  roofs.  The 
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walls  consist  of  sun-dried  clay,  which  is  formed  in 
regular  lumps,  like  stones,  and  is  placed  in  uni- 
form layers,  with  loose  clay  between.  Such  being 
the  mode  of  construction,  the  whole  of  the  houses 
have  rather  a miserable  appearance  from  without, 
and  more  particularly  so  at  the  time  of  our  arrival, 
in  the  hot  hour  of  noon,  when  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  rainy  season  became  more  apparent  in  the  mid- 
day sun.  But  the  interior  of  the  dwellings  is  not  so 
bad,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
large  and  spacious,  as  the  accom- 
panying ground-plan  of  the  quar- 
ters where  I was  lodged  will  serve 
to  show.  These  consisted  of  a very 
spacious  antechamber,  or  segifa, 
forty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  as  many  in  height, 
— I myself  taking  up  the  part  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, and  my  people  that  on  the  left,  a sort  of  light 
wall  being  formed  with  matting.  From  this  ante- 
chamber we  could  pass  into  an  irregular  courtyard, 
which  gave  access  to  a number  of  apartments  where 
several  families  were  living. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Songhay  who  have 
vindicated  their  liberty,  up  to  the  present  time,  suc- 
cessfully against  the  restless  and  steadily  advancing 
Fiilbe,  although  in  independence  they  are  far  behind 
their  noble  brethren  in  Dargol  and  those  other  places 
lower  down  the  Niger.  The  indigenous  name  of  their 
family  is  Beleede,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Fiilbe, 
Kurminkobe ; and  they  are  said  to  have  come  from 
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Zishia,  near  T4ra.  The  nobler  among  them  do  not 
disfigure  their  features  at  all  by  tattooing,  or  “ kdrto,” 
while  some  of  them  make  an  incision  under  the  left 
eye,  from  the  nose  towards  the  cheek-bone,  and  the 
common  people,  three  separate  incisions — three  cuts 
on  the  temple,  three  in  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and 
three  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  All  of  them  wear 
clothing,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  dressed  in 
indigo-dyed  shirts.  Their  weapons  consist  almost 
entirely  of  spears.  Swords  are  very  rare ; nor  are 
the  bow  and  arrow,  which  constitute  the  principal 
weapons  of  the  people  of  Ddrgol,  usual  among  them. 
The  exertions  of  the  natives  of  these  places  in  defend- 
ing their  independence  are  greatly  favoured  by  the 
discord  and  dissensions  which  prevail  amongst  the 
Fulbe, — Mahamiidu,  one  of  the  Fiilbe  chiefs  of  Dalla, 
having,  in  consequence  of  his  disputes  with  the  sheikh 
A'hmedu,  taken  refuge  with  the  pagan  natives  of 
M6si,  from  whence  he  makes  continual  predatory  ex- 
peditions against  the  territory  of  his  countrymen 
the  Fiilbe.  The  inhabitants  of  Tinge,  therefore,  males 
as  well  as  females,  enjoy  their  liberty  and  independence 
in  smoking  the  whole  day  long,  and  dancing  every 
evening  when  it  is  not  raining, — an  amusement  which 
already,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Andalusian  geo- 
grapher El  Bekri  did  not  fail  to  remark  as  character- 
istic of  these  people*,  while  their  less  happy  brethren 
in  Timbuktu  and  Jimbfilla  have  been  deprived  of  these 

* El  Bekri,  “Description  de  I’Afrique,”  Arabe  texte,  published 
by  Macguckin  de  Slane,  p.  183. 
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their  favourite  and  innocent  amusements  by  the  aus- 
tere laws  of  their  fanatical  oppressors. 

The  natives  are  industrious,  both  in  cultivating 
the  ground  and  in  weaving  ; and  these  habits  seemed 
to  be  favoured  by  Providence,  so  that  while  all  the 
neighbouring  districts  were  suffering  from  dearth  and 
famine,  in  this  village  corn  was  plentiful,  especially 
Negro  millet,  or  “ heni.”  Indian  millet,  “ sdba  ” or 
“ hdme,”  was  rather  scarce.  But  the  corn  was  still  in 
seed  and  not  pounded,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  stay 
here  again  a day  in  order  to  have  a supply  prepared 
for  us.  We  bought  our  corn,  in  the  beginning,  for 
the  farrdwel  which  we  had  brought  from  Libtdko  ; but 
after  a little  while  the  inhabitants  refused  to  accept 
of  this  cotton,  which  is  not  so  good  as  their  own 
manufacture.  The  cotton  which  I had  brought  from 
Gando  was  much  better  than  theirs  ; but  it  did  not 
please  them,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
strips.  My  English  darning-needles  were,  however, 
very  acceptable,  as  being  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  the  coarse  texture  of  their  woollen  shawls  and 
blankets.  Fifty  of  them  fetched  here  a price  equal 
to  the  value  of  a Spanish  dollar ; but  the  small  com- 
mon needles  were  regarded  by  them  with  the  utmost 
contempt. 

I employed  my  time,  as  far  as  the  rainy  weather  would 
allow  me,  in  taking  a walk  through  the  country ; and  I 
was  not  a little  surprised  when  I found  that  the  ground 
hereabouts,  particularly  towards  the  west,  was  very 
rocky,  the  corn  being  sown  in  the  intervening  patches 
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of  arable  soil.  On  a rising  spot,  a few  hundred 
yards  from  the  village,  there  was  a group  of  matting 
huts,  which  constituted  a small  weaving  manufactory. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  was  situ- 
ated, there  was  a deep  pond  covered  with  Pistia  Stra- 
tiotes,  like  the  ponds  in  the  interior  of  Kan6 ; and  it 
was  from  here  that  I was  particularly  struck  by  the 
fortlike  appearance  of  the  village,  with  its  receding 
and  projecting  angles,  and  its  half-circular,  bastionlike 
walls  in  other  places,  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying woodcut ; while  in  the  distance  the  mountain 


groups  formed  an  interesting  background.  However, 
we  had  here  such  a heavy  fall  of  rain  that  I was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  another  day,  as  the  roads  were 
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rendered  totally  impassable.  The  rain  which  fell  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  July  was  of  such 
violence  that  a fourth  part  of  the  houses  in  the  town 
suffered  more  or  less  ; and  in  one  dwelling,  which 
was  totally  destroyed,  eleven  goats  were  killed,  while 
the  inmates  themselves  had  only  just  time  to  escape. 
It  was  discovered  that  just  life  enough  remained  in 
these  poor  animals  in  order  to  enable  their  owners  to 
perform  the  essential  ceremony  of  cutting  their  throats; 
for  they  also  have  a touch  of  IsMm. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  my  journey  to  the  west,  I 
had  been  very  anxious  to  move  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  worst  part  of  the  rainy  season  ; 
but  seeing  that  all  was  in  vain,  I had  become,  in  a 
certain  degree,  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  time;  but 
when  the  first  of  August  broke  upon  me  in  this 
village,  I became  deeply  concerned,  and  wrote  in 
my  journal:  “May  the  Almighty  bless  this  month, 
and  lighten  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  my  way, 
that  before  its  close  I may  safely  reach  the  place  of 
my  destination  !” 

It  was  most  interesting  to  observe  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  the  uninterrupted  sheet  of  water,  which,  after 
the  immense  quantity  of  rain  that  had  fallen,  was 
spreading  out  over  the  low  grounds  in  the  plain  ; and 
the  people  thetnselves  whose  dwellings  had  suffered 
so  much,  and  which  were  just  about  to  undergo  the 
necessary  repairs,  were  standing  gazing  with  delight 
upon  the  deluge  which  promised  to  them  a very  rich 
crop.  My  clever  Arab  from  the  west  lay  almost  dead 
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with  fever;  but  the  head  man  of  the  town,  whose 
name  was  A'bu-Bakr,  a man  of  very  stately  appear- 
ance, was  of  rather  a communicative  disposition,  so 
that  with  his  assistance  I was  able  to  make  con- 
siderable progress  in  my  knowledge  of  the  Songhay 
language;  and,  if  I had  been  able  to  go  on  in  this 
way,  I might  soon  have  mastered  the  language ; 
but  unfortunately  my  situation  became  too  unsettled 
in  the  sequel  to  allow  of  a quiet  course  of  study; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  the  extremely  poor 
character  of  the  language  itself  completely  damped 
my  enthusiasm. 

I here  first  discovered  the  error  of  Caillie  in  giving 
to  the  people  of  Timbuktu  the  name  of  “Kissiir,”  or, 
as  he  writes,  “ Kissour,”  which  is  evidently  nothing 
but  a mistake,  “ ki-s6'ri,”  or  rather  “ ki-songhi,”  “ ki- 
songhay,”  meaning  the  language  of  the  Songhay.  I 
here  also  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  idiom  is 
originally  monosyllabic,  while  I observed  likewise  that 
the  language  spoken  in  A'gades,  of  which  I had  made 
a vocabulary,  though  evidently  a dialect  of  the  same 
idiom,  had  been  affected  to  a great  extent  by  the 
influence  of  the  Temashight,  or  Berber. 

Tuesday,  length  Set  out  to  pursue  our 

August  2nd.  joumoy,  which  now  became  full  of  danger, 
as  we  had  to  traverse  the  province  of  Dalla,  which  is 
ruled  by  a governor  in  direct  subjection  to  the  fa- 
natical chief  of  Mdsina  residing  in  Hamda-Allahi, 
who  would  never  allow  a Christian  to  visit  his  terri- 
tory. I was  therefore  obliged  to  assume  the  character 
of  an  Arab.  Just  at  that  time  a change  in  the  govern- 
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ment  of  this  district  had  taken  place,  — a young  inex- 
perienced lad  having  succeeded  to  the  former  ruler. 

Fortunately  there  had  been  no  rain  the  afternoon 
of  the  preceding  day,  so  that  the  country  had  dried 
up  a little  from  the  inundation  of  the  last  of  July, 
and  the  weather  was  fine  and  genial.  Thus  cheer- 
fully proceeding  on  our  road,  we  met  several  people 
on  their  way  to  the  town  with  fowls  and  milk ; for 
during  our  stay  in  Tinge  the  communication  with  the 
neighbouring  places  had  been  entirely  interrupted  by 
the  heavy  rains.  A'bu-Bakr  escorted  me  to  some 
distance,  when  he  left  me  with  a hearty  wish  for  the 
success  of  my  undertaking,  and  begged  me  urgently 
to  be  on  my  guard.  In  taking  here  quite  a north- 
erly direction,  we  npw  entered  a province  where  the 
population  of  the  Fiilbe  entirely  prevails,  and  this  day 
we  had  passed  several  encampments  of  Fiilbe  cattle- 
breeders  on  our  route,  consisting  of  oblong  oval-shaped 
huts,  constructed  of  matting.  Cattle  seemed  to 
abound ; but  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  was  rather 
scanty,  and  the  character  of  the  country  uniform, 
and  without  any  interesting  features,  the  trees  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  talha  and  hom4d.  We 
had  also  to  cross  a river,  at  present  about  200  yards 
wide  and  two  feet  deep,  which  the  preceding  day  had 
evidently  been  impassable  and  had  carried  away  se- 
veral head  of  cattle,  a fact  we  learned  from  a Piillo 
neatherd  whom  we  passed  on  our  road,  as  he  was 
cheerfully  stalking  before  his  cattle,  and  leading  them 
along  merely  by  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

Thus,  after  a march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  having 
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crossed  a swamp  and  left  a larger  sheet  of  water  on 
our  left,  we  reached  a miserable  hamlet  called  Deshi, 
belonging  still  to  the  district  of  Ksene  (which  com- 
prises Filiyo),  and  consisting  of  several  groups  of 
half-decayed  clay  dwellings  inhabited  by  poor  Son- 
ghay  people,  who  appeared  to  be  greatly  oppressed. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  here  obtained 
quarters;  and  we  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  a 
dispute  with  the  landlord,  on  account  of  the  many 
dogs  which  beset  his  house,  and  would  not  cede  their 
place  to  us.  This  was  a certain  proof  that  the  natives 
were  not  far  advanced  in  Islam,  as  the  Mohammedans 
in  general  are  averse  to  the  company  of  this  unclean 
animal,  and  the  Fiilbe  very  rarely  make  use  of  dogs 
even  for  watching  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
Most  of  these  dogs  were  of  black  colour,  and  almost 
all  the  fowls  were  of  black  and  white  colour.  I here 
also  observed  that  the  native  women  carried  the 
water  in  a pair  of  buckets  slung  across  the  shoulder, 
as  I had  remarked  already  in  other  Songhay  places ; 
but  here,  also,  they  did  not  wear  nose-rings. 

The  country  around  was  well  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duced especially  sorghum ; but  the  harvest  of  the 
preceding  year  had  not  been  a favourable  one,  as  was 
the  case  almost  all  over  the  country,  so  that  dearth 
was  prevailing. 

We  here  met  with  a party  of  native  traders  from 
Hdmbori,  with  oxen  laden  with  salt,  who  gave  us 
some  useful  information  with  regard  to  the  road  be- 
fore us.  It  had  been  a point  of  great  dispute  with 
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US  whether  or  not  we  should  visit  that  town,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  settlements  in  Negroland,  probably 
already  mentioned  as  an  independent  place  by  El 
Bekri*,  and  forming  the  seat  of  a governor  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Songhay  empire,  the  H6mbori-koy, 
and  where  even  now  a considerable  market  is  held ; but 
after  mature  consideration  we  had  thought  it  better 
to  leave  it  on  one  side,  as  on  account  of  the  con- 
siderable intercourse  of  people  in  that  place,  and  the 
many  Arabs  who  frequent  it,  the  danger  of  my  true 
character  being  there  discovered  was  the  greater. 

Notwithstanding  our  determination  not  to  touch 
at  Hdmbori,  on  setting  out  the  following  day,  after 
an  almost  sleepless  night,  owing  to  the  number 
of  mosquitoes,  we  preserved  an  entirely  northerly 
direction.  There  was  a good  deal  of  cultivation 
round  the  village,  consisting  of  Indian  and  Negro 
millet,  the  crops  being  almost  ripe.  But  I here  met 
again  that  great  annoyance  to  the  husbandman,  the 
black  worm  “ hdlowes,”  my  old  acquaintance  in 
Bagirmi,  which  I had  not  seen  in  the  whole  inter- 
vening country,  and  which  causes  an  immense  deal  of 
damage  to  the  crops.  The  ground  was  rocky  in  many 

* El  Bekri,  ed.  de  Slane,  1857,  texte  arabe,  p.  179.;  comp. 
Cooley,  the  Negroland  of  the  Arabs,  p.  39.  n.  73.  — There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  by  this  ij\^\  Hdmbori  is 

meant ; for  although  El  Bekri  made  a gross  mistake  in  stating 
that  this  place  was  situated  west  of  Ghana,  while  in  reality  it 
was  east,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
distance  of  nine  days  between  Ambara  and  Kukia,  or  Kugha, 
agrees  exactly  with  that  between  Hdmbori  and  the  latter  place. 
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places ; but  this  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
monkey-bread  tree,  which  is  often  seen  shooting 
forth  from  between  the  very  rocks.  Further  on  I 
also  observed  a little  cultivation  of  beans,  while  the 
black  worm  was  succeeded  by  large  heaps  of  the 
small  red  worm,  which  I had  first  observed  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sirba,  and  which  seems  to  be  a 
terrible  nuisance  to  many  of  these  districts.  Gra- 
dually the  road  became  more  swampy,  while  we  ob- 
tained a distant  view  of  the  detached  mountains  of 
Hdmbori. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  five  of  our 
party,  riding  a little  in  advance  of  the  camels,  ap- 
proached the  town  of  Kubo,  when,  being  observed  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  our  appearance  created  a 
great  alarm  in  the  place,  the  people  thinking  that  a 
hostile  troop  was  approaching ; but,  as  soon  as  they 
beheld  our  laden  camels,  their  fears  ceased,  and 
they  gave  us  quarters.  Kubo  is  the  first  place  of 
the  district  called  T6ndi,  or  el  Hajri  (meaning,  the 
mountainous  or  stony  district),  while  Filiyo  and  Deshi 
belong  to  the  district  called  Ks4ne ; but  in  a political 
respect  Kiibo  belongs  noAv  to  the  province  of  Dalla, 
which  at  present  is  governed  by  a son  of  M6di  B61e  ; 
it  is  two  days  and  a half  distant  from  the  town  of 
Hdmbori*,  and  is  a place  of  some  importance.  The 

* A person  starting  from  Kubo  sleeps  the  first  night  in 
the  forest,  halting  about  aser ; the  second  day,  before  noon,  he 
reaches  Tonderu,  probably  so  called  from  being  situated  on  or  at 
the  foot  of  a mountain ; and  the  third  day,  about  9 o’clock  in 
the  morning,  he  arrives  at  Hombori. 
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houses  are  usually  well  built,  and  consist  of  clay, 
the  greater  part  of  them  including  a tolerably  large 
courtyard.  Our  house  also  was  spacious;  but,  on 
account  of  my  heavy  luggage,  I was  obliged  to  take 
up  my  quarters  in  the  open  segifa,  or  antechamber, 
which  was  greatly  exposed  to  mosquitoes.  In  front 
of  my  quarters  there  was  a handsome  square  of  tole- 
rably regular  shape;  and  towards  the  north  a con- 
siderable tank  spread  out,  along  which  led  the  path 
into  the  fields : for,  the  whole  place  being  situated  in 
a depression  of  the  ground,  all  the  moisture  of  the 
neighbourhood  collects  here. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a light  stockade  of 
two  rows  of  bushes  ; and  round  about  the  place  there 
are  several  ponds  of  water.  Turtles  are  very  com- 
mon here,  and  the  soil  swarms  with  ants.  The  place 
was  tolerably  well  provided  with  corn,  and  I bought 
here  twenty  mudd  for  one  hundred  dra  of  Gando  cot- 
ton strips,  equal  in  reality  to  nine  hundred  shells,  but 
the  mudd  of  Kiibo  is  smaller  than  that  of  Tinge,  being 
about  two  thirds  of  its  size,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
round  dish,  while  that  of  Tinge  is  like  a pitcher. 
The  daily  allowance  of  corn  for  a horse  cost  about 
one  hundred  shells. 

A very  heavy  thunder-storm,  accompanied  with 
violent  rain,  broke  out  in  the  evening ; and  the  clayey 
soil  of  the  country  which  we  had  to  traverse  obliged 
me  to  stay  here  the  following  day.  The  delay  caused 
me  great  disappointment,  as  the  spreading  of  the 
news  of  my  journey  could  not  fail  to  increase  its 
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difficulties,  and  the  more  so  as  we  heard  here  the  un- 
pleasant tidings  that  the  governor  of  Dalla  himself 
was  near,  and  that  most  probably  we  should  fall  in 
with  him. 

Meanwhile  I was  applied  to  by  our  host  and  a 
cousin  of  his,  to  decide  a dispute  between  them  as 
to  the  chieftainship  of  their  village  ; but,  of  course, 
I referred  them  to  their  own  liege  lord,  and  they 
started  off  to  join  him,  near  the  village  of  Diina ; but 
their  absence  did  not  expose  us  to  inhospitality,  as 
we  were  very  lavishly  treated  with  numerous  dishes 
of  Indian  corn,  which,  however,  were  rendered  less 
palatable  by  the  use  of  the  dodowa-bosso,  or  the 
adulterated  doddwa  ; we  also  received  a good  supply 
of  milk.  I even  bought  a few  fowls,  though  they 
were  rather  dear,  selling  for  one  hundred  shells  each, 
a price  here  reckoned  equal  to  two  darning-needles. 

Friday,  There  had  been  another  heavy  rain  in  the 
August  5th.  afternoon  of  the  preceding  day,  but,  for- 
tunately, it  had  not  been  of  sufficient  duration  to 
render  the  roads  impassable.  There  was  a great  deal 
of  indecision  with  my  companion  El  Walati  as  to  the 
route  which  we  should  pursue ; and  while  it  almost 
seemed  from  our  northerly  direction  as  if  up  to  this 
moment  he  had  intended  to  take  me  to  Hdmbori, 
notwithstanding  his  former  protestations  against  such 
a proceeding,  he  now  pretended  it  was  necessary  that 
we  should  go  to  Diina,  and  we  accordingly  changed 
our  course  to  the  west,  or  rather  W.S.W.,  steering 
about  like  a vessel  with  contrary  winds.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  time  the  crafty  Arab 
himself  was  hesitating  as  to  the  course  which  he 
should  take,  and  this  was  evidently  the  reason  of 
his  great  delay,  as  he  probably  thought  that  he 
might  have  a chance  of  getting  rid  of  me,  and  taking 
possession  of  my  property ; but  we  did  not  become 
aware  of  this  treacherous  conduct  till  we  arrived  at 
the  place  of  our  destination,  when  we  learned  how 
providentially  we  had  escaped  all  his  wiles. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  village  of  Kiibo  there  is 
a suburb  of  Fiilbe  cattle-breeders,  consisting  of  about 
sixty  large  huts  of  reed.  As  soon  as  we  had  left 
this  place  behind  us,  we  were  quite  horror-struck  at 
observing  all  the  paths  full  of  those  small  red  worms 
which  I have  mentioned  before,  marching  in  un- 
broken lines  towards  the  village ; even  my  servants 
were  quite  surprised  at  such  a spectacle,  having 
never  before  seen  any  thing  like  it,  and  they  gave 
vent  to  their  feelings  of  astonishment,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  commiseration  for  the  natives,  in  reite- 
rated exclamations  of  “ Wolla,  wolla!”  I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  reason  of  this  curious  pheno- 
menon, but  it  seems  peculiar  to  this  region.  Yet  the 
ground  was  not  quite  barren,  and  was  even  sprinkled 
with  violets  here  and  there,  the  surface  being  undu- 
lating, not  unlike  the  sandy  downs  of  Kdnem,  the 
parallel  of  which  country,  namely  about  15°  of 
northern  latitude,  we  had  here  reached. 

Proceeding  thus,  we  reached  after  a march  of 
about  four  miles  a higher  point,  from  whence  we  had 
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a view  over  a wide  expanse  of  underwood,  broken 
only  now  and  then  by  a baobab  tree,  while  towards 
the  north  some  of  the  detached  cones  of  the  H6m- 
bori  range  gave  to  the  landscape  a very  singular 
feature,  the  isolated  eminences  of  the  range  (if  range 
it  can  be  called)  starting  up  from  the  plain  in  the 
most  peculiar  forms,  as  the  accompanying  woodcut 
will  show. 


We  passed  the  site  of  a former  place  ; but  at  pre- 
sent there  were  only  nomadic  encampments  of  Fiilbe 
cattle-breeders,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  only  little  cultivation  was  to  be  seen. 
The  dwellings,  in  a hamlet  which  we  passed  a little 
further  on,  were  of  a very  irregular  description,  cor- 
responding to  the  corn-stacks  which  we  had  left  on 
one  side  a little  before,  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying woodcut.  All  the  children  here,  even  those 
of  the  Fiilbe,  were  quite  naked.  My  companion  El 
Waldti  wanted  to  obtain  quarters  in  this  place;  but 
fortunately  the  huts  proved  too  bad,  and  we  moved 
on,  another  hamlet,  which  we  passed  a little  further 
on,  being  of  a still  worse  description. 
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On  passing  several  parties  of  Fiilbe  travellers  on 
our  road,  I was  surprised  at  the  change  in  the  form 
of  compliments,  the  mode  of  saluting  having  been, 
the  last  few  days,  “ bardijo,”  but  to-day  we  met 
some  parties  who  saluted  us  with  the  well-known 
compliment  “ f6fo,”  a word  which,  although  probably 
of  western  origin,  has  been  even  admitted  into  the 
Hdusa  language,  with  the  meaning  of  general  well- 
wishing.  Thus  we  proceeded  cheerfully  onwards, 
having  crossed  a very  difficult  boggy  ground,  where 
I almost  lost  one  of  my  camels,  till,  a little  after  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  the  poor  village 
of  Diina,  consisting  of  three  detached  groups  of  huts, 
one  of  which,  with  its  high  towerlike  granaries  with  a 
pointed  roof  of  thatch,  presented  a very  remarkable 
spectacle.  As  for  myself,  I obtained  quarters  in  an 
isolated  hut  of  rather  indifferent  description. 

The  first  news  which  I learned  here,  and  which 
was  far  from  being  agreeable,  was,  that  the  governor 
of  Dalla  with  his  camp  was  at  a short  distance,  and. 
in  the  very  road  which  we  had  to  pursue  the  fol- 
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lowing  day ; and  as  in  consequence  it  would  have 
been  highly  imprudent  to  endeavour  to  pass  him  un- 
noticed, I determined  to  send  two  of  my  men  to  him 
with  a present,  while  I pursued  my  journey  with  the 
rest  of  my  people.  But  as  this  governor  was  a vassal 
of  the  chief  of  Hamda-Alldhi,  who,  if  he  had  heard  that 
I was  a Christian,  would  probably  have  thrown  great 
difficulties  in  my  way,  and  perhaps  not  allowed 
me  to  proceed  at  all,  I was  not  without  great  anx- 
iety, and  passed  a sleepless  night ; and  the  crowd 
of  people  who  had  come  out  from  the  camp  on  the 
news  of  a distinguished  stranger  having  arrived,  and 
who  completely  surrounded  me  on  my  setting  out,  was 
far  from  agreeable.  At  length  we  started,  traversing 
a district  of  red  sandy  soil,  and  overgrown  with 
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scanty  herbage,  while  a considerable  extent  of  ground 
was  under  cultivation,  without,  however,  promising 
a rich  harvest,  the  crops  being  rather  thin  and  of 
poor  quality ; and  we  had  only  proceeded  a short 
distance,  when  we  observed  such  enormous  quantities 
of  the  red  worm  as  we  had  never  seen  before,  not 
even  near  Kubo,  forming  large  heaps,  from  which 
long  and  unbroken  lines  were  seen  moving  east- 
ward. 

After  a march  of  two  miles,  we  reached  the  half- 
decayed  and  deserted  village  called  Nyanga  Segga, 
where  the  governor  of  Dalla  was  encamped.  But, 
as  if  he  had  expected  my  coming,  he  and  all  his  people 
had  mounted.  I had  sent  El  WaMti  and  'All  to  pre- 
sent my  compliments  to  him  ; but  when  I was  pur- 
suing the  right  track,  all  the  horsemen  came  up  to  me, 
requesting  me  to  give  them  my  blessing ; and  they 
so  urgently  entreated  me  at  the  same  time  to  pay  my 
respects  personally  to  their  chief,  that  I could  not 
resist  their  request.  But  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
El  WaMti  had  in  some  way  or  other  compromised 
himself  by  his  ambiguous  conduct ; and  when  I ap- 
proached the  emir,  who  was  very  simply  dressed,  the 
former  quite  forgot  the  part  which  he  had  to  play, 
and,  casting  a wild  look  at  me,  requested  me  to  with- 
draw, in  such  a manner  as  greatly  to  increase  the 
danger  of  my  situation.  Deeming  it  better  not  to 
enter  into  a dispute  with  this  man  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I retreated  as  soon  as  I had  com- 
plimented the  chief,  pursuing  my  track,  but  I was 
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followed  by  several  horsemen,  who  were  rather 
troublesome  than  otherwise. 

The  governor  of  Dalla  is  said  to  be  more  powerful 
than  even  that  of  Gilgdji,  with  whom  he  is  in  an 
almost  continual  state  of  feud,  as  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all,  these  petty  chiefs,  although  they  are  all  the 
vassals  of  one  and  the  same  liege  lord.  This  man, 
however,  was  to  become  of  remarkable  interest  to 
me ; for  I was  soon  to  meet  him  again  under  very 
altered  circumstances,  when,  from  being  an  object  of 
fear  to  myself,  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for  my  pro- 
tection, as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  country  hereabout  presented  a sandy  level 
mostly  clad  with  acacias,  and  especially  with  a kind 
called  4rria.  About  eight  miles  beyond  Nyanga 
Segga,  the  groun'd  became  swampy ; and  after  a march 
of  about  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  fields  of  Mun- 
d6ro,  or  rather  their  site,  for,  in  the  present  desolate 
state  of  the  country,  they  were  not  under  cultivation 
at  the  time.  Here  the  soil  consisted  of  deep  white 
sand  adorned  with  large  baobab  trees,  while  parallel 
on  our  right,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred 
yards,  a range  of  sandhills  stretched  along,  over- 
topped in  the  distance  by  an  imposing  cone  be- 
longing to  the  Hombori  mountains.  Thus  reaching, 
at  last,  cultivated  ground,  where  the  crops,  however, 
were  still  very  scanty  and  in  a neglected  state,  we 
entered,  a little  after  two  o’clock,  the  deserted  village 
of  Munddro,  which  till  recently  had  been  a consider- 
able town,  consisting  of  a small  kasrlike  place,  of 
dwellings  built  of  clay,  and  with  very  pointed  thatched 
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roofs,  similar  to  those  represented  above,  and  an  open 
suburb  of  spacious  cottages,  consisting  of  thatch- 
work  of  a very  peculiar  shape,  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  woodcut.  With  the  exception  of 


about  a dozen  people,  the  place  was  quite  deserted, 
the  former  chief,  Mahamiidu,  having  fallen  into  dis- 
grace with  the  governor  of  Dalla,  and  sought  refuge 
with  the  inhabitants  of  M6si,  from  whence  he  carried 
on  a continual  series  of  expeditions  against  his  kins- 
men. Fortunately  we  were  accompanied  by  a trooper 
of  the  governor  of  Dalla,  who  took  great  care  in  sup- 
plying us  with  necessaries.  All  the  huts  were  very 
spacious,  but  the  thatching  was  not  of  very  accurate 
workmanship,  and  the  humidity  which  entered  my 
hut  in  the  course  of  the  night,  w^hen  we  experienced 
a violent  thunder-storm  with  very  heavy  rain,  was 
considerable ; but  keeping  up  a large  fire  during  the 
whole  of  the  night,  I felt  tolerably  comfortable,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  my  hut  was  under  water. 

Taking  now  a N.N.W.  course,  we  again  Sunday, 
approached  nearer  the  mountains  of  H6m- 
bori,  which  for  several  days  we  had  already  observed 
in  the  distance  on  our  right  ; but  after  leaving  Kiibo, 
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owing  to  our  curious  zig- 
zag travelling,  we  had  again 
turned  olF  from  them  en- 
tirely ; and  when  we  left  the 
village  of  Munddro,  it  seemed 
even  as  if  we  were  almost 
to  retrace  our  steps,  for  we 
followed  a direction  a little 
E.  from  N.  while  ascending 
through  cultivated  ground, 
till,  after  a march  of  three 
miles,  we  reached  the  highest 
point  of  this  tract,  which  pre- 
sented to  us  a highly  inter- 
esting view  of  the  mountains, 
or  rather  the  detached  emi- 
j I } nences,  of  the  Hdmbori  range 
(which  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut),  iso- 
lated cones  starting  forth  from 
the  plain  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  fanciful  forms. 

Here  we  began  to  de- 
scend through  an  undulating 
sandy  tract,  where  the  acacia 
predominated,  only  inter- 
rupted now  and  then  by  a 
single  baobab  tree.  Having 
passed  a pond  of  stagnant 
water,  we  gradually  began  to  turn  a little  westward 
from  N.,  the  country  improving  till  we  reached  the 
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fields  of  l'say4,  or  I's4,  a place  of  some  importance, 
consisting,  as  the  villages  in  this  neighbourhood  ge- 
nerally do,  of  a nucleus  of  clay  houses  remarkable  only 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  towerlike  granaries,  and  a 
suburb  of  cottages  of  thatch-work,  but  of  the  most 
varied  shape,  several  of  which  are  represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut ; and  here  we  took  up  our 


quarters.  As  for  myself,  I obtained  a large,  ex- 
cellent hut,  with,  however,  this  great  defect— that 
the  lower  part  of  the  thatching  was  so  thin  and 
frail  that  a heavy  shower  w'ould  have  swamped  the 
whole,  but  for  a small  channel  which  was  carried 
all  round  the  inner  part  of  the  wall. 

I felt  greatly  exhausted,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
stant humidity  to  which  I was  exposed,  and  was 
neither  able  to  enjoy  the  hospitable  treatment  which 
was  shown  me,  nor  even  to  get  rest  at  night,  although 
I changed  my  couch  repeatedly  in  order  to  obtain 
some  repose.  But  as  we  remained  here  the  following 
day,  I had  sufiS.cient  leisure  to  become  fully  acquainted 
with  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  place;  and 
I made  a sketch  (which  has  been  represented  in  the 
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plate  opposite)  of  the  village,  together  with  an  ex- 
tensive pond  from  which  the  natives  at  this  season  of 
the  year  get  their  supply  of  water,  and  the  pictu- 
resque castellated  mountains  of  Hdmbori  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  place  is  populous,  and  inhabited  by  Songhay 
and  Fiilbe  conjointly,  the  latter  of  whom  belong  to 
the  tribe  called  J411obe,  and  are  in  possession  of  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  numerous  flocks,  while  the  na- 
tive Songhay  seem  to  be  poor  and  rather  badly  off. 
As  strict  Mohammedans  they  have  the  custom  of 
wearing  silver  rings  on  their  little  finger,  which  they 
fancy  obtains  favour  for  them  when  saying  their 
prayers.  A good  deal  of  industry  was  apparent ; but 
corn  was  very  dear,  although  cheaper  than  it  was  said 
to  be  further  on,  where  no  corn  was  to  be  obtained 
except  in  Nuggera ; and  I was  glad  to  buy  a small 
quantity  of  grain,  the  mudd  for  four  dra  of  very 
broad  cotton  strips,  while  sixteen  dra  of  Gando  cotton 
strips  were  esteemed  equal  to  ten  dra  of  their  own. 
Cowries,  or  “ chede,”  had  no  currency  here,  except 
for  buying  sour  milk,  of  which  there  was  a good 
supply.  On  account  of  the  numerous  pools  which 
surround  the  place,  it  was  infested  by  mosquitoes, 
which  deprived  me  of  what  was  most  valuable  to  me 
— a good  night’s  rest. 

Tuesday,  There  were  two  roads  before  us  through 
August  9th.  unsettled  country  to  the  north,  where 
at  present  there  are  no  towns,  but  only  temporary 
encampments  of  the  Tawdrek  or  Imdshagh,  who  are 
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now  in  possession  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  to  a considerable  extent,  — 
one  road  leading  in  a more  northerly  direction  to 
Ldro,  and  the  other  in  a north-westerly  one  to  Bone ; 
and  although  the  guide  whom  we  had  taken  with  us 
from  Munddro  assured  us  that  we  should  not  find 
in  Bdne  either  quarters  or  hospitality,  my  friend 
El  Waldti,  for  some  reason  or  other,  preferred  the 
latter  route,  and  we  had  to  make  rather  a long  day’s 
journey  in  the  weakened  state  to  which  we  ourselves 
and  our  animals  were  reduced.  But  the  march  was 
highly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature 
and  the  picturesque  shape  of  the  several  detached 
cones  of  the  Hdmbori  mountains,  through  the  midst 
of  which  our  way  led.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible, from  the  information  which  I had  ga- 
thered from  the  natives,  to  form  a correct  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  chain,  which  I had  thought 
far  more  elevated  and  continuous : — the  highest 
elevation  which  some  of  the  cones  reach  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  800  feet  above  the  plain. 

In  the  beginning  the  appearance  of  the  country 
was  more  uniform,  while  the  mountains,  covered  by 
the  rising  ground  on  our  right,  looked  like  mere  hills, 
our  track  itself  lying  through  a more  level  country 
sometimes  covered  with  underwood,  and  at  others 
presenting  a bleak  open  ground,  or  “ nega ; ” but  the 
interest  of  this  scenery  increased  considerably  when 
we  reached  the  western  foot  of  a broader  mound 
which  had  already  attracted  our  attention  the  day 
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before.  On  a sloping  ground,  consisting  of  rubbish 
and  boulders,  there  rose  a wall  of  steep  cliffs  like  an 
artificial  fortification,  forming,  as  it  seemed,  a spa- 


cious terrace  on  the  top,  where  there  are  said  to  be 
three  hamlets,  inhabited  by  a spirited  race  of  natives 
who,  in  this  rocky  retreat,  vindicate  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  overbearing  intrusions  of  the 
Fiilbe.  We  even  observed  on  the  slope  under  the 
steep  cliffs,  where  there  are  several  caverns,  some 
people  pasturing  their  sheep,  while  fields  of  Negro 
corn  and  kards,  or  Cor  chorus  oliiorius^  testified  to  the 
fact  that  the  natives  sometimes  descend  even  into 
the  very  plain  to  satisfy  their  most  necessary  wants.  \ 
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After  passing  this  mound,  and  following  a more 
north-westerly  direction,  we  approached  another 
mound,  rising  from  the  plain  like  an  isolated  cone, 
and  with  its  steep,  narrow,  and  rugged  crest,  looking 
exactly  like  the  ruin  of  a castle  of  the  middle  ages. 


Leaving  this  mound,  together  with  the  path  leading 
to  the  Songhay  town  of  Ldro  on  our  right,  we  ap- 
proached the  southern  foot  of  another  castellated 
mound,  which  stretched  out  to  a greater  length,  but 
offered  in  its  rugged  and  precipitous  cliffs,  exactly 
the  spectacle  of  crenellated  walls  and  towers.  Where 
the  foot  of  the  mound  juts  out  into  the  path  on  the 
top  of  the  offshoots,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
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had  erected  a small  chapel,  or  rather  a place  for  pagan  j 

worship,  which  presented  a very  peculiar  appear-  | 

ance.  Here  we  entered  a sort  of  broad  defile,  formed 
between  this  castellated  mound  and  another  cone 
towards  the  west,  which,  although  of  considerable 
elevation,  was  not  so  rugged,  and  exhibited  a less 
picturesque  appearance.  i 

Greatly  fatigued  by  our  long  march,  especially  as  a I 
cool  breeze  in  the  morning  was  followed  by  an  oppres-  j 
sive  heat  in  the  noonday  hours,  we  reached,  at  about  j 

five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Ffilbe  village  of  | 

B6ne,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mound ; but 
although  I had  sent  two  of  my  people  in  advance,  we 
were  unable  to  obtain  quarters,  and  after  some  un- 
availing dispute  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  outside 
in  the  open  grassy  vale  between  the  two  mountains  ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  who  are  exclusively 
Fiilbe,  do  not  like  strangers  to  enter  their  dwellings, 
at  least  not  for  a night’s  quarters.  They  however 
treated  us  in  the  evening  with  a good  supply  of 
milk,  while  they  also  informed  us  that  a large  en- 
campment of  that  section  of  the  Tawarek  which  is 
called  Iregenfiten  was  at  a few  miles’  distance.  El 
Waldti  supposed,  or  rather  pretended  to  suppose, 
that  they  were  the  clan  of  a powerful  chief  of  the 
name  of  Somki,  and  assured  me  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  this  chief  a handsome  present,  in 
order  that  under  his  protection  we  might  proceed 
safely  from  camp  to  camp  till  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Niger ; for  although  we  might  have  travelled 
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by  a more  southerly  road  turning  from  this  point  west- 
ward to  Niiggera,  it  seemed  more  prudent  to  en- 
deavour to  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Fulbe,  in  order  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  chief  of 
Hamda-AlMhi,  who  certainly  could  not  but  be  hostile 
to  my  intention  of  reaching  Timbuktu.  And  it  seems 
not  to  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that  this 
very  Nuggera, — a hamlet  of  some  note,  as  being  the 
residence  of  learning  and  holiness, — was  the  point 
from  which  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamda- 
Alldhi  started. 
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CHAP.  LXIIL 

1m6sHAGH  or  TAWiiREK  ENCAMPMENTS  SOUTH  OF  THE  NIGER. 

LAKES  AND  BACKWATERS  OP  THE  GREAT  RIVER. 

Wednesday,  Conformity  with  our  project,  I myself, 
August  lotk  Waldti  and  two  of  my  people  on 

horseback,  leaving  my  luggage  behind  with  the  rest 
of  my  servants,  started  in  the  morning  for  the  camp 
of  the  Tawdrek,  having  provided  a very  handsome 
present,  consisting  of  a large  Niipe  tobe,  a red  cap,  a 
turkedl,  and  three  fine  “hdf"  or  “lithdm,”  altogether 
worth  about  20,000  shells.  However,  we  had  only 
proceeded  about  a mile  when  we  met  a few  Tawarek 
serfs,  who  informed  us  that  it  was  not  Somki,  but 
another  chief  who  had  moved  his  encampment  to 
this  place ; and,  from  what  I observed,  I concluded 
that  El  Waldti  had  been  well  aware  of  this  before, 
but  wanted  only  to  extort  from  me  a large  present. 
Once  in  the  hands  of  this  crafty  Arab,  I had  to  use 
great  discretion  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  betray- 
ing me  altogether,  and  I was  obliged  to  bear  silently 
any  little  trick  which  he  might  play  me  in  order  to 
enrich  himself,  as  long  as  I proceeded  onwards  and 
approached  the  object  of  my  arduous  undertaking. 
We  therefore  moved  on,  and,  soon  leaving  the  moun- 
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tains  behind  us,  after  a inarch  of  about  eight  miles 
through  a plain  covered  with  dense  underwood, 
reached  the  encampment  of  the  Tawarek. 

This  was  a very  important  stage  of  my  journey. 
Having  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger 
crossed  the  wide  open  country  of  the  other  more 
easterly  tribes  of  the  Tawarek  on  the  setting  out  of 
our  expedition,  and  heartily  glad  to  have  got  rid  of 
them,  I here  once  more  entered  their  territory  and 
delivered  myself  up  into  their  hands  without  enjoying 
the  protection  of  a single  powerful  chief,  and  guided 
solely  by  the  advice  of  that  crafty  man  whose  only 
purpose  was  to  get  from  me  as  much  as  possible.  The 
encampment  consisted  of  leather  tents  of  larger  or 
smaller  size,  but  it  evidently  belonged  to  a chief 
without  great  power,  as  seemed  to  be  apparent  from 
the  total  absence  of  camels  and  horses.  However,  I 
immediately  conceived  a favourable  impression  of  the 
muscular  strength  and  dexterity  of  these  people ; for 
when  we  approached  the  tent  of  the  chief,  who  was 
sitting  inside  upon  his  couch  of  reeds,  he  with  a single 
jerk  jumped  out  and  suddenly  stood  upright  before 
us.  Of  course  the  tent  was  open  in  front,  but  never- 
theless it  appeared  to  me  a great  gymnastic  feat, 
especially  taking  into  account  the  lowness  of  the 
entrance,  as  in  jumping  out  he  had  to  stoop  at  the 
same  time.  Without  delay  a smaller  tent  was  placed 
at  our  disposal,  and  we  made  ourselves  comfortable. 

The  tents,  “ 4he  ” (pi.  4hennan),  consist  of  a large 
round  piece  of  leather  formed  of  a great  number  of 
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smaller  sheepskins  cut  in  quadrangular  pieces  and 
sewed  together,  while  the  borders  of  the  whole  are 
left  purposely  very  irregular,  in  order  to  pass  the 
stalks,  which  describe  the  outward  circle  of  the  tent, 
through  the  projecting  corners.  These  skins  are 
spanned  over  three  pairs  of  poles,  the  middle  pair  of 
considerable  elevation,  the  remaining  two  not  so  high, 
and  one  of  them,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  being- 
forked,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 


although,  as  far  as  I have  become  aware,  the  middle 
poles  are  not  always  the  same,  in  some  tents  both 
joining  at  the  top,  in  others  seeming  to  stand  apart. 
The  whole  character  of  these  tents  will  be  still  better 
understood  from  the  plate  representing  the  Tawdrek 
encampment  at  Amalelle  in  the  next  volume. 
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, In  such  a tent  there  are  generally  two  couches,  or 
divans,  called  “ teshegit,”  made  of  a fine  species  of 
reed,  and  raised  about  a foot  from  the  ground ; for 
these  people  generally  choose  the  most  swampy  places 
for  their  encampments,  and  after  a thunder-storm 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a lake. 
They  are  also  not  wanting  in  comforts ; and  on  every 
couch  there  is  a leather  pillow,  “ adafdr,”  which  cer- 
tainly seems  very  essential,  as  it  would  be  most  un- 
comfortable to  rest  the  elbow  on  the  uneven  and  hard 
surface  of  these  reed  couches.  Almost  all  the  fur- 
niture of  these  simple  people,  besides  a few  wooden 
bowls  for  eating  and  drinking,  consists  of  leather 
bags  of  excellent  workmanship  and  sometimes  very 
tastefully  ornamented,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing volume.  In  these  they  stow  away  their  clothes 
as  well  as  their  provisions  ; and  during  the  night  they 
surround  the  whole  tent  with  very  neat  mattings  of  a 
fine  species  of  reed,  so  that  a tent  of  this  description 
forms  quite  a comfortable  dwelling. 

Although  our  host  was  evidently  not  one  of  the 
first-rate  chiefs,  he,  as  well  as  his  kinsfolk  and  friends 
who  came  to  visit  us,  had  a very  noble  and  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  being  rather  broad-shouldered, 
stout,  and  well  knit,  with  a pleasing  expression  of 
countenance  and  a fair  skin,  though  there  were  a 
few  among  them  who,  with  their  coarse  features  and 
their  dark  skin,  bore  testimony  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  Berber  blood.  We  had  scarcely  made  ourselves 
comfortable,  when  we  were  treated  with  large  quan- 
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tities  of  fresh  and  sour  milk,  while  a fat  sheep  was 
slaughtered  and  prepared  for  our  supper,  but  without  ' 
any  additional  food,  these  people  living  almost  en- 
tirely on  meat  and  milk. 

Of  course  I had  to  make  a handsome  present  to  my  ' 
new  friends,  consisting  of  a fine  black  tobe,  a turkedi, 
and  a black  harfirn ; but  I doubt  very  much  whether 
my  friend  El  Walfiti  gave  them  these  articles  as  a pre- 
sent from  me,  or  whether  he  sold  them  as  his  own. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  I wanted  not  only  their 
protection,  but  their  assistance  too,  as  my  camels  were 
so  weakened  by  the  continual  humidity  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  carry  my  lug- 
gage any  further.  But  besides,  as  we  had  to  pass  the 
seats  of  these  lawless  tribes,  we  had  to  grope  our  way, 
as  well  as  possible,  from  one  encampment  to  the  other, 
so  that  we  wanted  guides ; and  it  was  therefore  ar- 
ranged that,  hiring  a couple  of  pack-oxen  at  this 
place,  we  should  join  this  tribe  the  following  morning, 
when  they  would  take  us  on  our  way  to  the  chief,  ■ 
Sornki.  The  mountainous  district,  in  the  direction 
of  Niiggera,  had  the  following  appearance  at  its  ter- 
mination. 
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On  returning  from  this  encampment  to  B6ne,  being 
misled  by  a man  who  professed  to  know  the  district, 
which  for  the  most  part  consists  of  swampy  ground, 
we  fell  into  a dangerous  bog,  and  made  our  way  with 
great  difficulty.  We  were  also  visited  by  a very 
heavy  thunder-storm  in  the  evening,  which  swamped 
the  whole  country,  killed  one  of  my  camels,  and  ren- 
dered our  night’s  rest  very  uncomfortable.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  violent  rain  our  road  the  next  day, 
on  our  way  to  the  Tawdrek,  was  very  bad,  and  we 
had  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  swamps;  but 
I was  rewarded  by  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the 
scenery,  a rich  cascade  rushing  down  over  the  steep 
cliffs  of  the  mountain,  from  a height  of  about  two 
hundred  feet,  and  forming  at  the  bottom  a powerful 
torrent,  which  swept  along  through  a fine  border 
of  vegetation  in  the  direction  of  B6ne.  The  poor 
independent  inhabitants  of  that  mountain  had  left 
their  stone  cottages  and  caves  on  the  slope  of  the 
steep  cliffs,  and  were  busy,  after  the  fertilising  rain, 
with  the  labours  of  the  field  in  their  limited  grounds, 
clearing  them  of  the  weeds.  The  crops  promised 
well,  and  had  a healthy  appearance.  When  we 
disturbed  these  poor  people  in  their  labours,  they 
retired  behind  the  safeguard  of  their  Cyclopean  rocks, 
and  stared  at  us  with  great  curiosity,  the  unusual 
appearance  of  our  whole  train  causing  them  a great 
deal  of  dismay;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we  endea- 
voured by  our  gestures  to  persuade  them  to  con- 
tinue their  labours,  as  they  did  not  understand  us, 
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while  we  were  greatly  pleased  to  observe  that,  al- 
though pagans,  they  were  decently  clad  with  neat 
aprons  of  cotton  round  their  loins. 

Having  at  length  joined  our  friends  of  yesterday, 
we  pitched  our  linen  tents,  which  greatly  attracted 
their  attention,  at  some  distance  from  their  leather 
dwellings,  and  were  soon  beset  by  numbers  of  the 
fair  sex,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  their 
plumpness,  especially  by  that  peculiar  feature  called 
“ tebiilloden,”  which  I mentioned  on  a former  occasion ; 
but  I was  forced  to  frighten  these  fair  visitors  away, 
as,  in  consequence  of  the  last  day’s  thunder-storm,  I felt 
very  unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an 
emetic.  As  for  the  men,  their  dress  consisted  through- 
out of  a short  shirt  with  short  open  sleeves,  made  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  broad  cotton  strips,  only  a few  young 
lads,  sons  of  the  chief,  wearing  also,  here  in  the  en- 
campment, blue -dyed  shirts,  with  a patch  of  red  cloth  to 
adorn  the  large  breast-pocket.  Their  head-dress  was 
likewise  very  poor,  consisting  not  of  a whole  shawl, 
hardm  or  tesilgemist,  but  of  single  cotton  strips  of 
various  colours,  blue,  red,  white,  and  of  the  mixed 
kind  called  “ shahariye,”  sewed  together,  only  a few 
of  them  being  able  to  add  a strip  of  red  cloth ; for, 
altogether,  these  Tawdrek  are  very  fond  of  a variety 
of  colours,  a feature  already  observed  by  that  most 
excellent  geographer  El  Bekri*,  and  never  leave  the 
manufactured  shirts  of  Niipe  and  Hausa  as  they 
receive  them,  with  the  exception  of  a few  of  the 
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greatest  chiefs,  who  pride  themselves  in  possessing 
a whole  shirt  of  that  kind.  Owing  to  the  swampy- 
character  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  produced 
countless  hosts  of  mosquitoes,  and  to  the  number  of 
hyenas,  which  frightened  the  cattle  repeatedly,  I 
passed  a restless  and  sleepless  night. 

I was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Tawdrek,  Friday, 
and  my  crafty  Arab  companion  was  enabled  ^^th. 
to  take  ful^  advantage  of  my  dangerous  situation. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  become  necessary  to  re- 
present me  to  these  simple  people  as  a great  sherif, 
and  thus  to  excite  their  hospitable  feelings,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  instigated  me  to  reward  their  treat- 
ment in  a generous  manner,  but  nevertheless  sold 
ray  presents  to  them  as  his  own  property.  It  required 
a great  deal  of  patience  and  forbearance  on  my  part, 
to  bear  up  against  the  numerous  delays  in  this  part 
of  our  journey,  and  to  endure  the  many  tricks  played 
upon  me  by  the  treachery  of  my  companion,  in  order  to 
prevent  at  least  his  proceeding  to  open  violence.  In 
this  encampment  he  bartered  the  horse  which  I had 
bought  for  him  at  Libtdko,  for  seven  fat  and  powerful 
bulls,  which,  in  Timbuktu,  probably  might  fetch  from 
8000  to  10,000  shells  each.  This  business  being  at 
length  settled,  and  the  whole  encampment  breaking 
up,  we  proceeded  onwards.  The  men  were  mostly 
mounted  on  horses  of  a small  unsightly  breed,  but 
well  adapted  to  bear  fatigue,  while  the  women  were 
sitting  astride  on  their  household  furniture,  which 
was  packed  on  oxen  and  asses. 

Proceeding  thus  slowly  onward,  our  friends  en- 
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camped  about  a mile  from  their  former  resting-place,  or 
“ amazagh,”  close  beyond  an  extensive  meadow-water 
which  caused  the  young  herbage  to  spring  up  all 
around,  and  full  of  holes,  thus  creating  frequent 
delay. 

Continuing,  then,  our  journey  alone,  and  ascending 
higher  ground,  where  a little  cultivation  was  being 
carried  on  by  the  slaves  of  the  nomadic  tribe  which 
at  present  have  taken  possession  of  these  grounds, 
and  passing  another  encampment,  we  reached,  after  a 
march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  camp  where  we  were 
to  make  another  halt.  It  was  situated  in  an  open  tract 
of  ground  called  Imeggdlele,  adorned  only  by  a few 
stunted  talha  trees,  while  at  some  distance  to  the 
south  a flat  vale  spread  out,  clothed  with  a greater 
profusion  of  vegetation,  and  affording  rich  pasture  to 


numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  whole  tract 
forms  a sort  of  irregular  valley,  bordered  towards  the 
north  by  a hilly  chain  of  slight  elevation,  and  towards 
the  west  by  a cluster  of  flat-topped  cones. 

The  camp  was  governed  by  three  different  chiefs, 
called  Sftina,  Jdwi,  and  Ferefere, — the  latter  being 
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a man  of  a very  powerful  frame.  Several  small  pre- 
sents were  necessary  to  satisfy  them  all.  Besides, 
as  the  two  pack-oxen  which  I had  hired  the  day  before 
were  to  return  from  this  place,  I had  to  buy  here  two 
animals  myself;  and  I had  great  ditficulty,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day,  in  concluding  a bargain  : 
but  I at  length  succeeded  in  buying  one  bull,  with 
a tobe  worth  here  6000  shells,  and  a tiirkedi  of  in- 
ferior quality  worth  2000 ; and  a second  one,  with 
three  haf  worth  4000,  together  with  a tiirkedi  worth 
3500.  This  was  not,  however,  their  real  value,  but 
the  price  fixed  by  El  Walati,  who  had  himself  a 
profit  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  He  also  was  the  sole 
cause  of  my  being  detained  here  so  long,  as  he  wanted 
to  sell  the  mare  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
BuMnga ; for  horses  constitute  the  chief  article  of 
trade  with  these  people,  and  small  Fiilbe  traders,  or 
rather  Jawdmbe  or  Zoghoran,  visit  them  continually, 
bringing  horses  from  Sofara  and  the  country  of  Biirgu, 
where  the  best  animal  fetches  not  more  than  about 
30,000  shells,  and  bartering  them  with  these  people 
for  cattle,  and  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival  a nu- 
merous troop  of  these  native  traders  arrived.  It  was 
here  that  I observed,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the 
Tawdrek  clad  entirely  in  shirts  made  of  leather,  which 
they  are  skilful  in  preparing, 
j The  bargaining  being  at  length  concluded,  Sunday, 
we  got  ourselves  in  readiness  to  pursue  our 
journey,  when  a violent  thunder-storm,  gathering  from 
the  north,  kept  us  back  till  nearly  noon.  We  at  length 
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set  out ; but  the  recently  bought  animals  were  so  in- 
tractable that  we  only  moved  on  at  a very  slow  pace. 
We  had  first  to  retrace  our  steps  a little  to  the  east- 
ward, in  order  to  cross  the  hilly  chain  which  separated 
us  from  the  sandy  downs  along  the  Niger ; and  had 
then  to  descend  a very  steep  sandy  slope,  which 
brought  us  into  an  irregular  valley,  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Dalla  forming  a conspicuous  object  towards 
the  west.  Having  then  turned  round  a mountain 
spur  which  stretched  out  into  the  plain  on  our  right, 
we  reached  the  encampment  of  Bele,  a powerful  chief 
of  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Haw-n-ddak.  His  ex- 
terior had  nothing  of  that  noble  appearance  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  the  higher  class  of  these  wild 
tribes,  as  he  was  of  unwieldy  corpulency,  and  of  a rather 
short  figure,  resembling  the  famous  South-African 
chief,  Nangdro,  visited  by  Messrs.  Galton  and  Ander- 
son. He  received  us,  however,  very  hospitably,  and 
proved  to  be  rather  an  intelligent  man ; but,  fortu- 
nately, he  had  not  sufficient  cleverness  to  discover  that 
I was  a Christian,  although,  from  the  very  first  moment 
when  he  beheld  my  luggage,  he  arrived  at  the  firm 
conclusion  that  I was  not  what  my  companions  re- 
presented me  to  be, — namely,  a sherif  from  the  far 
east ; but  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  on  account  of  the 
little  knowledge  which  I possessed  of  his  language, 
and  Avhich  I had  not  quite  kept  back  before  him, 
that  I was  a merchant,  either  from  Gliadames  or  Mo- 
rocco, and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  me  to  hear  him 
argue  this  point,  while  he  affirmed  with  the  greatest 
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obstinacy,  and  with  an  oath,  that  I was  a Shilluh, 
— a Berber  from  the  north,— and  wanted  to  re- 
present myself  as  a sherif,  in  order  to  pass  through 
his  tribe  with  less  trouble  and  expense.  He,  as  well 
as  his  people,  became,  by  degrees,  rather  trouble- 
some ; but  they  treated  us  well,  sending  us  two  pre- 
pared sheep,  and  large  dishes  of  rice  boiled  in  an 
abundance  of  butter,  but  without  salt.  The  chief 
himself  is  said  to  consume  every  day  a sheep,  and  the 
supply  of  milk  from  seven  cows,- — in  this  respect  re- 
minding us  of  the  Emperor  Yitellius. 

I presented  to  the  chief  a first-rate  tiir-  Monday, 
kedi,  two  black  shawls,  and  a red  cap ; isth. 
but  as  my  fine  horse  excited  his  cupidity,  we  had 
some  difiiculty  in  getting  away,  and  matters  appeared 
for  some  time  rather  serious.  But  having  at  length 
proceeded  on  our  journey,  after  a little  more  than  a 
mile,  we  ascended  from  the  rich  grassy  plain,  upon  an 
undulating  tract  of  deep  sandy  soil,  richly  clothed 
with  mimosa  and  herbage,  and  broken  now  and  then 
by  a depression  or  cavity  covered  with  the  richest 
species  of  grass,  called  “ banga.”  Numerous  flocks 
of  sheep  were  pasturing  here,  and  a servant  of  Bele, 
who  accompanied  us,  felt  no  compunction  in  seizing 
the  fattest  specimen  and  slaughtering  it.  After  a 
march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  poisonous  euphorbia 
became  very  common  ; but  we  looked  in  vain  for 
water,  as  we  had  taken  no  supply  with  us,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a long  march  over  the  sandy  downs, 
that  we  reached  a pool  of  stagnant  and  dirty  water.  A 
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little  more  than  two  miles  beyond,  we  came  to  another 
encampment  of  Tawdrek.  Here  fortunately  I found 
better  rest  than  at  Bele’s,  only  a few  people  being 
present  at  the  time.  The  chief,  too,  being  of  rather  a 
subordinate  character,  raised  his  pretensions  less  high. 

On  account  of  their  degraded  character  and  their  low 
condition  in  the  scale  of  Tawdrek  society,  these  people 
were  not  even  allowed  to  wear  swords,  which  is  the 
emblem  of  the  free  and  noble  Amdshagh,  but,  besides 
their  spears,  they  are  only  armed  with  a long  “ tdlak,” 
or  knife,  worn  at  the  left  arm.  All  the  Tawdrek 
hereabouts  wear  short  narrow  shirts,  and  short  and 
tightly  fitting  trowsers  ; and  almost  all  of  them  wear 
round  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  their  face,  a shawl 
composed  of  strips  of  different  colours  and  materials, 
as  I have  stated  above ; only  the  chief  himself  uses 
a black  tobe,  and  a shawl  of  the  same  colour. 

These  various  tribes  pasture  their  cattle  quite  dif- 
ferently from  each  other.  Most  of  the  Tawfirek,  like 
the  Fulbe  in  general,  drive  them  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  fetch  them  home  when  the  heat  of  the 
day  commences,  in  order  to  milk  them,  after  which  the 
cattle  are  again  driven  out  till  evening  ; but  the  people 
of  this  as  well  as  of  the  last  day’s  encampment,  pas- 
ture their  cattle  during  the  night,  and  fetch  them 
home  early  in  the  morning  for  milking.  We  had  a 
fine  cool  breeze  in  the  evening,  which  refreshed  me 
extremely  while  lying  in  front  of  my  tent ; but  in 
the  night  a heavy  thunder-storm  broke  out,  followed 
by  a moderate  quantity  of  rain. 
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It  was  almost  noon  when  we  started,  for 

August  16th. 

as  long  as  my  friend  El  Walati  had  some- 
thing to  sell,  there  was  no  chance  of  travelling,  and 
in  order  to  diminish  my  dissatisfaction,  it  was  pre- 
tended that  one  of  my  pack-oxen  was  lost.  Here 
my  companion  bartered  his  young  camel  for  sixty 
sheep,  and  the  bargain  being  at  length  concluded,  we 
were  allowed  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  But  before 
setting  out  I had  to  give  my  blessing  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  encampment,  male  as  well  as  female. 
Among  the  latter  I discovered  a few  pretty  young 
women,  particularly  one,  who,  together  with  her  baby, 
formed  a most  pleasing  spectacle,  her  beauty  being 
enhanced  by  her  extreme  shyness  in  approaching  me  ; 
but  their  dress  was  very  poor  indeed,  consisting  of 
coarse  cotton  stuff,  which  was  wrapped  round  the 
body  and  brought  down  over  the  head.  All  the 
boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  have  the  left  side  of 
their  head  entirely  shaven,  while  from  the  crop  on 
the  right  side  a long  curl  hangs  down. 

At  length  we  were  again  on  the  road,  but  our 
inarch,  through  a rather  level  tract  of  country,  was 
only  of  short  duration,  and  after  a little  more  than 
six  miles,  having  crossed  a basin  where  a large  sheet 
I of  water  had  collected,  we  again  took  up  our  quarters 
: in  another  encampment  the  chief  of  which  was  stated 
I to  possess  great  authority,  so  that  I had  once  more 
li  to  give  presents  to  the  value  of  nearly  10,000  shells, 
I besides  a tiirkedi  and  “ hdf  ” to  be  given  to  the  'man 
I belonging  to  Bel4,  who  had  served  us  as  a guide.  I 
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had  likewise  to  send  a present  to  a Tarki  chief  at 
some  distance,  in  order  to  take  every  precaution 
recommended  to  me  by  my  companion  to  insure  my 
safety,  although  I felt  certain  that  he  himself  applied 
the  greater  portion  to  his  own  use.  It  was  thus  that 
my  supplies  rapidly  disappeared,  and  I had  a fair 
prospect,  if  this  state  of  things  should  continue  for 
any  length  of  time,  of  arriving  in  Timbuktu  greatly 
lightened.  We  were  however  hospitably  treated  by 
our  hosts,  and  were  even  regaled  with  the  uncom- 
mon luxury  of  a large  dish  of  “ megdta,”  a sort  of 
maccaroni,  prepared  from  wheat  with  a rich  seasoning 
of  butter,  and  famous  since  the  time  of  El  Bekri.  As 
a proof  that  we  were  approaching  Timbuktu,  I may 
mention  that  the  people  of  this  encampment  were 
extremely  anxious  to  get  a sip  of  tea,  which  they 
called  the  water  of  Simsirn,  from  the  celebrated  well 
of  that  name  in  Mekka.  Another  of  my  camels  being 
knocked  up,  I here  exchanged  it  for  four  bulls,  one 
of  which  was  fit  for  carrying  burdens,  being  equal  in 
value  to  two  or  three  of  the  others  ; but  I had  after- 
wards a keen  dispute  on  account  of  this  bargain,  the 
camel  having  subsequently  died. 

On  setting  out  from  this  encampment,  we 

August  17th.  T 1 11 

kept  at  first  a little  more  westward,  thus 
leaving  the  district  of  Bansena,  which  formerly  seems 
to  have  been  of  some  importance,  to  the  north,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  encampment  of  Eso,  a brother  of 
Somki,  who  had  sent  a messenger  the  preceding  day 
in  order  to  invite  us  to  pay  him  a visit.  The  district 
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through  which  we  passed  is  called  Mlnta,  and  is  rich 
in  ironstone,  while  ruins  of  former  smelting-places  are 
seen  in  different  localities ; but  it  was  extremely 
barren,  extensive  tracts  of  bleak  native  soil,  called 
“nega  ” or  “hamraye,”  fatiguing  the  eye  under  a hot 
African  sun.  Further  on  the  soil  became  swampy, 
and  bore  frequent  footprints  of  the  elephant:  but 
after  a march  of  a little  more  than  three  miles, 
while  we  again  returned  into  a northerly  direction, 
we  entered  an  undulating  sandy  tract  clothed  with 
bushes,  and  two  miles  and  a half  beyond  again  en- 
camped on  the  site  of  a Tawarek  dmazagh.  Here, 
after  having  made  some  presents,  we  were  well  treated, 
two  sheep  being  slaughtered  for  us;  but  we  passed  a 
most  uncomfortable  night  on  account  of  the  vast 
number  of  mosquitoes  which  infested  the  place. 

We  at  length  made  a tolerable  day’s  Thursday, 
march  in  order  to  reach  the  small  town  of 
Bdmbara,  which  forms  the  southernmost  of  the  fixed 
settlements  of  the  Songhay  along  the  creeks  and  back- 
waters of  the  river  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
district  through  which  we  passed  in  the  beginning  of 
our  march  formed  a tolerable  level,  thickly  over- 
I grown  with  bushes  and  the  feathery  bristle,  which  gra- 
dually attained  such  a height,  as  to  reach  the  rider  on 
( horseback.  At  times  also  the  poisonous  euphorbia  pre- 
I dominated,  and  after  a march  of  about  nine  miles  our 
I old  friend  the  hdjilij,  or  Balanites  oegyptiaca,  which 
I I did  not  remember  to  have  seen  since  leaving  F6gha, 
j began  to  appear.  But  far  more  cheerful  than  the 
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sight  of  this  tree  was  the  view  of  a large  sheet  of 
water,  which  appeared  on  our  right  about  three  miles 
further  on,  and  which  excited  in  me  the  first  idea  of 
the  size  and  richness  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
Niger ; it  is  here  called  D6 ; but  in  its  further  course 
northwards,  where  the  eye  could  not  reach  the  border, 
it  bears  the  particular  name  of  Sileddu,  and  at  least 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  in  direct  connection 
with  the  river. 

Having  then  passed  a small  tract  of  cultivated 
ground  and  emerged  from  the  undulating  country, 
we  obtained  a sight  of  the  town  of  Bambara,  situated 
a little  in  front  of  a chain  of  hills,  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  woodcut.  In  an  hour  more  we 


reached  the  place,  and  at  the  instigation  of  our  Arab 
companion  fired  a salute  with  our  pistols,  whereupon 
the  principal  individuals  made  their  appearance,  and 
we  obtained  quarters  without  further  delay.  The  town 
or  village  consists  partly  of  low  clay  buildings,  partly 
of  huts,  but  the  inhabitants  appear  to  dwell  almost 
exclusively  in  the  latter,  using  the  clay  dwellings,* 
which  generally  consist  of  low,  oblong,  and  flat-roofed 
buildings,  as  store-rooms  or  magazines  for  depositing 
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their  treasures;  that  is  to  say,  their  long  rolls  of 
cotton-strips,  “leppi,”  or  “tdri.”  The  dwelling  also 
which  was  assigned  to  me  consisted  of  a rather  low 
dirty  hut,  which  was  anything  but  well  ventilated, 
and  proved  almost  insupportable  during  the  hot  hours 
of  the  day.  Hut  the  clay  soil  in  the  courtyard  was 
too  hard  for  pitching  my  tent,  and  besides,  it  was  not 
advisable  to  expose  myself  in  this  manner  to  the  gaze 
of  inquisitive  and  curious  observers.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Fulbe,  and  on 
account  of  their  large  features  evidently  belong  to 
the  section  of  the  Tordde  or  Torobe,  are  ill- famed 
as  “ dhdlemin,”  or  evil-doers.  However,  they  are  a 
warlike  set,  and  had  succeeded  a few  months  before 
in  driving  back  the  Awelimrniden,  who  had  made  a 
foray  on  a large  scale  against  the  place.  But  Bdra- 
bara  is  important  in  an  economical  respect,  for  the 
inhabitants,  besides  possessing  numerous  cattle,  cul- 
tivate a large  extent  of  ground;  even  many  of  the 
people  of  Timbuktu  have  fields  here,  the  transport 
of  the  grain  being  easy  and  cheap  by  means  of  the 
immense  inland  navigation  which  is  formed  by  the 
many  back-waters  and  branches  of  the  Niger.  But 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  is  very  barren,  and  at 
that  time  especially,  when  no  rain  had  fallen  for 
some  time,  looked  extremely  dry,  so  that  the  camels 
had  to  be  driven  to  a great  distance  to  find  pas- 
turage. Some  Tawarek  half-castes  are  also  settled 
in  the  place,  and  they  kept  up  dancing  every  evening 
till  a very  late  hour. 

A A 2 
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Bambara  is  called  Huddri  by  the  Tawdrek  or  Im6- 
shagh,  and  Sukurara  by  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bdinbara,  the  Bdrnandn,  or  as  they  are  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Timbuktu,  Benaber.  Why  the  name 
Bambara  has  attached  to  this  place  in  particular  I 
cannot  say,  but  probably  the  reason  was,  that  the 
people  of  Bambara,  who  some  seventy  years  ago 
conquered  all  this  country  to  the  south  of  the  river, 
retained  dominion  of  this  town  for  a longer  time  than 
of  any  other  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Fulbe,  or  Fullan,  as  well  as  the 
Songhay  and  Arabs,  call  the  place  only  by  the  latter 
name. 

I had  to  stay  in  Bdmbara  several  days,  not  at  all  for 
my  own  comfort,  as  I continually  ran  the  risk  of 
being  recognised  and  identified,  having  been  known  as  a 
Christian  at  the  short  distance  of  a few  days’  journey 
from  here.  Nothing  but  the  scanty  intercourse  which 
is  kept  up  in  this  region  made  such  a sudden  change 
of  character  possible,  for  as  yet  I had  nobody  to  protect 
me.  But  my  friend  El  Waldti,  whose  relation  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  was  of  a peculiar  character, 
derived  the  sole  benefit  from  our  stay.  He  had 
married  here,  four  years  previously,  a rich  wife,  and 
had  absconded  with  all  her  property  : besides  having 
seriously  offended  the  powerful  Tdrki  chief  Somki. 
Having  thus  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  them,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  enter  the  place  again,  if 
he  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  enriching  himself 
at  my  expense  and  enjoying  the  protection  of  my 
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company.  However,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  all  these  circumstances,  while 
I had  to  bear  silently  all  the  intrigues  of  this  man,  my 
only  object  being  to  reach  safely  in  his  company  the 
town  of  Timbuktu ; but  it  was  evident  enough  that 
he  was  continually  wavering,  whether  it  was  not  more 
profitable  for  him  to  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  the 
Fulbe,  as  he  knew  well  that  in  the  town  of  Dar-e’- 
Salam,  which  was  only  thirty  miles  distant,  there  was 
a powerful  governor,  under  the  ruler  of  Mdsina,  and 
himself  a son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  who,  at  the  first 
intelligence  of  my  real  character,  would  have  cut 
short  all  my  proceedings,  and,  in  the  most  favourable 
case,  would  have  sent  me  direct  to  his  liege  lord  and 
nephew  in  Hamda-Alldhi. 

I had  to  make  here  some  considerable  presents  to  a 
number  of  people.  There  was  first  our  host  J6bbo, 
who  had  given  us  quarters,  and  who  treated  us  very 
hospitably ; then,  the  son  of  the  chief  or  emir,  who  was 
absent  in  Hamda-Aliahi ; next,  three  kinsmen  of  the 
latter,  who  were  represented  to  me  as  dhdlemin ; and 
lastly,  three  Arabs  from  Timbfiktu,  who  were  staying 
here  at  the  time,  and  whose  friendly  disposition  I had 
to  secure  for  some  reason  or  other.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter was  a very  amiable  young  man,  of  the  name  of 
Mohammed  el  Amin,  son  of  the  learned  kddhi  Mus- 
i|  tapha,  and  it  was  he,  in  particular,  who  gave  me  some 
j information  with  regard  to  my  friend  El  Walati,  who, 
II  on  his  part,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
li  this  young  man,  by  persuading  me  to  make  him  a 
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good  present,  and  to  commission  him  to  take  charge 
of  my  horse  through  the  dangerous  and  watery  tract 
of  country  from  Sarayamo  to  Kdbara.  As  for  the 
second  of  these  Arabs,  he  belonged  to  the  small  tribe 
of  the  Ansar,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called  Lansdr, 
—that  most  respected  Arab  tribe  which,  on  account 
of  its  intimate  connection  with  Mohammed,  enjoyed 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  great  influence,  but 
which  is  at  present  reduced  to  a very  small  fraction. 
He  was  a follower  of  Hammadi,  the  rival  of  the  sheikh 
El  Bakdy  in  Timbuktu,  and  seemed  to  be  of  such  a 
hostile  disposition  towards  my  friend  that  the  latter 
represented  him  to  me  as  shamefully  exiled  from  that 
town,  and  as  totally  disgraced.  Besides  these  pre- 
sents to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  I had  also  to  re- 
ward the  various  people  who  had  accompanied  us  from 
the  Tawdrek  encampments  in  order  to  show  us  the 
road,  or  rather  to  drive  the  sheep  and  cattle  belonging 
to  El  WaUti.  But  in  return  for  all  these  presents 
I was  at  least  treated  hospitably  and,  for  these  coun- 
tries, even  sumptuously ; and  1 was  glad  to  find  that 
the  rice  here,  which  constituted  the  chief  article  of 
food,  was  of  excellent  quality. 

While  we  were  staying  in  this  place  I received  a 
visit  from  two  Tawarek  chiefs,  who,  owing  to  our  slow 
progress,  had  heard  of  me,  and  came  in  order  to  ob- 
tain from  me  my  blessing,  but  more  particularly  some 
presents.  The  chief  of  them  was  a very  respectable- 
looking man,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  or  Hema- 
heme,  with  large  open  features,  such  as  are  never  seen 
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among  the  Kel-owi,  and  of  a tall  stately  figure. 
They  behaved  very  friendly  towards  me,  and  one  of 
them  even  embraced  me  very  cordially ; but  the 
scale  of  their  religious  erudition  was  not  very  con- 
siderable, and  I was  greatly  amused  when  El  Wa- 
lati,  in  order  to  get  back  from  them  his  tobacco-pouch, 
which  they  had  secretly  abstracted  from  him,  suddenly 
seized  one  of  my  books,  which  happened  to  be  “ Lan- 
der’s Journey,”  and,  on  threatening  them  with  it  as 
if  it  were  the  Kuran,  the  pouch  was  restored  with- 
out delay. 

I had  been  questioned  repeatedly  on  my  journey 
respecting  the  Mehedi,  who  was  expected  soon  to 
appear;  but  these  people  here  were  uncommonly 
anxious  to  know  something  concerning  him,  and  could 
scarcely  be  prevented  from  identifying  me  with  this 
expected  prophet,  who  was  to  come  from  the  East. 

They  were  scarcely  gone  when  a messenger  arrived 
from  the  great  chief  Somki,  whose  name  had  already 
filled  my  imagination  for  so  long  a time ; and,  at  El 
WaMti’s  most  urgent  request,  who  did  not  fail  to 
enhance  the  importance  of  this  man  as  much  as  he  was 
able,  I prepared  a considerable  present,  worth  al- 
together 33,000  shells,  which  my  friend  was  to  take 
to  him  on  the  following  day. 

Now  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  necessary  to 
have  come  into  any  contact  with  this  chief,  as  the 
direct  road  to  Timbuktu  led  straight  from  here, 
without  touching  at  Saraydmo,  near  which  place 
Somki  had  formed  his  encampment ; but  my  friend 
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represented  the  direct  road  from  here  to  Timbiiktu  as 
leading  along  the  encampments  of  several  powerful 
chiefs,  whom  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  avoid ; and 
perhaps  he  was  right,  not  so  much  from  the  reason 
stated  as  on  account  of  the  water- communication  be- 
tween Sarayamo  and  Timbuktu  offering  a great  ad- 
vantage. In  conformity  with  these  circumstances,  on 
the  third  day  of  our  stay  here,  El  WaMti  at  length 
set  out  for  the  encampment  of  Somki,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  protection,  to  enable  me  to  pass  safely  through 
his  territory ; and  I sent  along  with  him  my  faithful 
servant,  Mohammed  el  Gatrdni,  whom  I had  just  cured 
of  a severe  attack  of  dysentery,  although  I could  not 
expect  that  he  would  be  able  to  control  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  crafty  Arab,  as  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  Tawarek.  They  did  not 
return  until  the  third  day,  and  gave  me  in  the  mean- 
time full  leisure  to  study  a little  more  accurately  the 
relations  of  this  place. 
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THE  NETWORK  OP  CREEKS,  BACKWATERS,  AND  LAKES  BELONG- 
ING TO  THE  NIGER. SARATAMO, — NAVIGATION  TO  KABARA. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  the  town  of  Bdmbara,  I had 
not  been  at  all  aware  that  it  formed  a most  important 
point  of  my  journey,  it  being  for  me,  as  proceeding 
from  the  south-east,  what  that  celebrated  creek  three 
days  west  from  Timbuktu  was  to  the  traveller  from 
the  north  during  the  middle  ages,  and  which  on  this 
account  has  received  the  name  of  “ Ras  el  md.”  The 
town  of  Bdmbara  is  situated  on  a branch,  or  rather 
a dead  backwater  of  the  river,  forming  a very  shal- 
low bottom  of  considerable  breadth,  but  a very  ir- 
regular border,  and  containing  at  that  time  but  little 
water,  so  that  the  communication  with  the  river  was 
interrupted ; but  about  twenty  days  later  in  the  season, 
for  about  four  or  five  months  every  year,  during  the 
highest  state  of  the  inundation,  the  boats  proceed 
from  here  directly,  either  to  Dire  by  way  of  Galaye 
and  Kdnima,  or  to  Timbuktu  by  way  of  Delego  and 
Saraydmo,  thus  opening  a considerable  export  of  corn 
towards  that  dependent  market-place,  which  again  has 
to  supply  the  whole  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  A'zawdd, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts. 
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This  shallow  water  is  bordered  on  the  west  side  by 
the  hilly  chain  which  I have  mentioned  before,  and 
beyond  there  is  another  branch,  Avhich  joins  it  to- 
wards the  south.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  water 
at  present,  there  was  no  great  activity,  and  two  canoes 
only  were  lying  here  under  repair,  each  of  them  being 
provided  with  two  low  chambers,  or  cabins,  vaulted  in 
with  reeds  and  bushes,  as  I shall  describe  further  on. 
Of  course,  when  this  basin  is  full  of  water,  and  navi- 
gated by  numbers  of  canoes,  the  place  must  present 
quite  another  appearance,  while  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
its  shallow  swampy  state  could  not  but  increase  the 
dulness  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  which  had  not 
yet  been  fertilised  by  the  rainy  season.  I was  assured 
by  the  inhabitants  that  only  one  plentiful  shower  had 
as  yet  fallen.  This  was  the  reason  that,  instigated  by 
the  absurd  rumour  Avhich  had  preceded  me  that  my 
favour  with  the  Almighty  was  so  great  that  it  had 
some  influence  upon  the  fall  of  rain,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, although  Mohammedans,  assembled  on  the 
second  day  of  El  Waldti’s  absence,  and,  headed  by  the 
emir,  came  to  me  in  procession,  and  solicited  my  in- 
terference in  their  behalf  for  a good  shower  of  rain. 
I succeeded  this  time  in  eluding  their  solicitations  for 
a direct  prayer,  satisfying  them  by  expressing  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  Almighty  would  have  mercy  upon 
them.  But  1 was  so  favoured,  that  there  was  really 
a moderate  shower  in  the  evening,  which  did  a great 
deal  of  good  to  the  ground,  although  the  air  did  not 
become  much  cooler,  for  it  was  excessively  hot  all 
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this  time,  and  sometimes  almost  insupportable  in  my 
narrow  dirty  hut.  I remember  in  particular  one 
miserable  night  which  I spent  here,  when,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a wink  of  sleep,  I wandered  about  all 
night,  and  felt  totally  exhausted  in  the  morning. 
Notwithstanding  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  I after- 
wards preferred  sleeping  outside  my  hut,  in  order  to 
inhale  the  slight  refreshing  breeze  which  used  to 
spring  up  during  the  night.  Unfortunately  I had, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  long  before  broken  my  last 
thermometer,  and  was  therefore  unable,  or  rather 
believed  myself  unable,  to  measure  the  heat  with 
accuracy,  but  it  could  certainly  not  be  inferior  to 
the  greatest  rate  we  had  experienced  in  Kiikawa. 
The  whole  country  round  about  the  village  is  very 
bleak,  consisting  chiefly  of  black  argillaceous  soil, 
such  as  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
sheets  of  water,  and  scarcely  a single  tree  ofiers  its 
foliage  as  a shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

I had  also  sufficient  leisure  to  pay  full  attention  to 
the  trading  relations  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  are  rather  poor ; for  although  a daily 
market  is  held,  it  is  on  a very  small  scale,  and,  besides 
sour  milk  and  salt,  very  little  is  to  be  found.  Even 
Indian  corn  is  not  brought  regularly  into  the  market, 
although  so  much  agriculture  is  going  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I had  to  buy  my  supply  from  strangers 
who  by  chance  were  passing  through  the  place,  while 
for  one  of  my  oxen  I got  only  as  much  as  forty  saa, 
or  measures  of  corn  : of  rice,  on  the  contrary,  which 
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is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
natives,  even  at  this  season,  appeared  to  possess  a 
sufficient  supply.  The  standard  currency  consists  of 
“ tari,”  that  is  to  say,  cotton  strips  two  hands  wide, 
of  which,  unfortunately,  I did  not  possess  the  smallest 
quantity ; it  is  only  in  purchasing  sweet  or  sour  milk 
that  the  inhabitants  accept  shells.  Everything  that  is 
sold  in  the  market  is  measured  and  inspected  by  an 
officer,  who  does  not  bear  the  same  title  by  which  he 
is  known  in  the  eastern  countries  of  the  Fiilbe,  viz. 
“ Mmido-lumu,”  but  is  here  called  “ emiro-f6ba.” 

A good  deal  of  entertainment  was  afforded  me 
by  the  daily  turning  out  and  bringing  in  of  the  se- 
veral divisions  of  the  five  herds  of  cattle  which  the 
place  possessed.  Three  herds  returned  early  in  the 
morning  from  their  pasture  grounds,  where  they 
had  been  left  during  the  night,  in  order  to  be  milked ; 
and  the  two  remaining  ones  were  then  turned  out, 
in  order  to  return  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  But 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  number  of  cattle 
which  the  place  possessed,  the  drought  was  so  great 
that  there  was  only  a small  supply  of  milk  at  the 
time. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
their  setting  out,  my  two  companions,  whom  I had 
sent  to  Somki,  returned,  and  El  WaMti  would  fain 
have  made  me  believe  that  that  chief  had  at  first 
most  obstinately  refused  to  receive  the  presents,  and 
had  peremptorily  demanded  that  I should  make  him,  in 
addition,  a present  of  one  of  the  horses ; but  the  fact 
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■was,  that  he  had  persisted  in  representing  that  those 
presents  did  not  come  from  me,  but  had  employed 
them  in  order  to  make  his  own  peace  with  that 
powerful  chief,  and  to  conclude  some  bargain  with 
him.  After  all  this,  he  had  the  insolence  to  propose 
that  I also  should  go  to  that  chief,  in  order  to  sur- 
render to  him  some  more  of  my  property  as  his  own ; 
but  I could  not  prevent  it,  and  my  only  object  was 
necessarily  to  get  over  my  difficult  situation  as  well 
as  possible.. 

Having,  after  the  return  of  my  friend  from  Thursday, 
his  important  embassy,  still  been  obliged  to  ^sth. 
stay  another  day  in  this  miserable  place,  and  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  best  ox  of  burden, 
which  El  Waldti  had  sold  to  the  Tawarek  who  came 
along  with  us,  pretending  that  it  had  been  stolen,  I at 
length  set  out  on  my  journey  to  Saraydmo.  But  just 
as  we  were  about  to  start,  a circumstance  happened 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  my  further  pro- 
ceedings ; for,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  there  ar- 
rived an  Arab,  a native  of  Tisit,  who,  besides  having 
visited  St.  Louis,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka, 
and  knew  something  about  Europeans  as  well  as 
about  the  Arabs  of  the  East ; and  as  I asked  a great 
many  questions  about  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
town  of  Biru,  and  the  modern  WaMta,  he  began  to 
make  some  stricter  inquiries  concerning  my  native 
home,  and  the  places  from  whence  I had  gathered 
my  information ; for  not  having  found  any  one  on 
his  journey  towards  the  East  who  knew  anything 
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about  the  seats  of  these  Western  Arabs,  while  the 
general  name  of  Shingiti  is  given  to  all  of  them,  he 
was  not  a little  astonished  to  find  that  I knew  so 
much  about  his  countrymen.  However,  my  whole 
appearance  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  that 
he  continued  to  take  great  interest  in  me.  He  had 
already,  the  previous  evening,  sent  me  a fat  sheep  as 
a present,  and  he  now  accompanied  me  for  a while, 
mounted  on  a beautiful  white  mare ; but,  as  his  com- 
pany prevented  my  laying  down  the  route  with  ac- 
curacy, I persuaded  him  not  to  give  himself  any  further 
trouble. 

Having  crossed  a small  watercourse,  we  soon 
reached  a larger  one,  which  formed  a running  stream, 
carrying  the  surplus  of  the  shallow  creek  of  Bambara 
towards  a larger  sheet,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  we  saw  expand  on  our  right.  The  surface  of 
the  country  was  undulating,  with  granite  cropping 
out  here  and  there,  and  with  a good  supply  of  stunted 
mimosa,  besides  the  poisonous  euphorbia ; but,  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  open  water,  we  descended  into 
a more  level  tract,  covered  with  nothing  but  dry  and 
short  herbage,  and  abundance  of  the  obnoxious  fea- 
thery bristle ; but  this  is  very  favourable  ground  for 
the  cattle,  for  they  are  not  less  fond  of  this  bristle 
than  their  masters  themselves  are  of  the  seed,  called 
“ lizak,”  which  from  the  most  ancient  times*  has 
constituted  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  food.  We 

* See  El  Bekri’s  “Description  of  Africa,”  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  181. 
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passed,  also,  the  sites  of  several  former  Tawdrek  en- 
campments. 

Having  then  entered  a district  where  more  diim- 
bush  appeared,  we  ascended  a sandy  ridge,  from 
whence  we  beheld,  in  front  of  us,  an  extensive  sheet 
of  water,  stretching  out  to  a distance  of  several  miles, 
its  surface  agitated  by  a strong  breeze,  and  with  tall 
reeds  forming  its  border.  It  is  called  Ny4ngay  by  the 
Fiilbe,  and  Isse-enga  by  the  Tawdrek,  and  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  branches  of  Bdmbara  and  Kdnima, 
winding  along  from  here  by  way  of  Gdlaye  to  the 
latter  place,  and  from  thence  by  way  of  Delego  to 
Saraydmo,  and  thus  opening  an  uninterrupted  navi- 
gable canal,  at  least  during  the  highest  state  of  the 
inundation ; but  it  is  said  to  be  dreaded  by  the  boat- 
men of  the  frail  native  craft,  who  never  dare  to  cross 
it  in  a storm.  It  seemed,  in  a south-westerly  direc- 
tion, from  six  to  eight  miles  across,  but  towards  the 
north-west  it  became  contracted  in  such  a manner, 
that  at  the  narrowest  place  only  two  canoes  can  sail 
abreast ; after  which  it  turned  away,  and  could  not 
be  further  surveyed  from  this  point, 
j Having  followed  the  border  of  this  fine  and  im- 
posing sheet  of  water,  where  numbers  of  people  were 
i;  catching  fish,  for  about  a mile  and  a half,  we  ascended 
( the  sandy  downs  on  our  right,  and  soon  reached  the 
I encampment  of  Mohammed,  the  chief  of  the  Kel-e’-suk, 
j who  a few  days  previously  had  paid  me  a visit  in  Bdrn- 
I bara.  Here  I had  to  give  away  several  more  of  my 
1 effects,  but  we  were  treated  most  hospitably,  and  even 

i 
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sumptuously,  and  besides  two  enormous  bowls  full 
of  rice  and  meat,  swimming  in  an  immense  quantity 
of  butter,  a whole  ox  was  slaughtered  for  us.  The 
site  of  the  encampment  was  very  beautiful,  and  I 
walked  for  a long  time  about  the  downs,  which  were 
adorned  with  a rich  profusion  of  trees  of  the  acacia 
kind,  and  offered  an  interesting  prospect  over  the 
lake;  but  the  ensuing  night  was  most  miserably  spent 
on  account  of  the  numerous  swarms  of  mosquitoes 
which  infested  the  encampment. 

We  were  very  early  in  motion,  but  a 
August  26th.  thunder-storm  which  gathered  from 

the  south-east  delayed  our  departure,  although,  taking 
into  account  the  slow  rate  at  which  I was  here  obliged 
to  travel,  it  was  a matter  of  total  indifference 
whether  we  started  early  or  late,  as  I was  quite  in 
the  hands  of  my  friend  the  WaMti,  who  stopped 
wherever  he  had  any  business  to  transact,  and  did 
not  set  out  again  until  he  had  concluded  his  bargain. 
The  rain  clouds  then  taking  a more  northerly  direc- 
tion, we  at  length  set  out,  pursuing  our  track  over 
the  hilly  country,  and  while  we  lost  sight  of  the 
lake  of  Ny4ngay  on  our  left,  soon  discovered  on  our 
right  another  but  smaller  sheet  of  water  called 
Gerru.  The  Ny^ngay  is  said  to  be  full  of  water  all 
the  year  round  ; but  the  Gerru  becomes  dry  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  inhabitants  of  Saraydmo  repair  hither 
in  order  to  cultivate  their  rice-fields,  the  rice  ripen- 
ing with  the  rising  waters,  and  being  cut  shortly  be- 
fore the  river  attains  the  highest  state  of  inundation. 
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Having  left  these  interesting  sheets  of  water  be- 
hind us,  we  traversed  a district  more  richly  adorned 
with  acacias,  and  crossed  a valley  where  the  siwdk, 
or  Capparis  sodata  (a  bush  which  I scarcely  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  since  my  return  from  Kanem), 
was  growing  in  great  exuberance,  besides  numbers 
of  gerredh,  or  the  useful  Acacia  nilotica,  but  we 
searched  in  vain  for  water.  The  country  also  which 
we  traversed  from  here  onwards  was  chiefly  clothed 
with  the  Capparis  and  the  Mimosa  nilotica^  besides 
a good  deal  of  diim-bush ; but,  further  on,  we  emerged 
from  this  undulating  tract  into  an  open  swampy 
ground,  at  present  tolerably  dry,  and  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  while  we  left  on  our  right  the  site  of 
the  formerly  important  town  Sama-koira  *,  which  once 
lorded  it  over  a considerable  territory  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Tawdrek,  when  the  remnant  of  its 
population  escaped  towards  Bamba  and  Ghdgo. 

In  these  open  swampy  meadow  grounds,  girt  by  a 
dense  belt  of  gerredh,  where  no  Arab  would  think  of 
pitching  his  tent,  was  the  encampment  of  the  chief 
Somki,  with  his  family  and  his  followers  (the  tents 
of  the  kind  I have  described  being  just  pitched), 
and  his  numerous  herds  of  cattle  grazing  right  and 
left,  besides  about  twenty  camels.  We  found  the  chief 

* This  is  the  name  which  the  Songhay  give  to  the  place,  “koira” 
meaning  “town”  in  the  Songhay-kini ; while  the  Wangarawa  and 
the  Bambara  call  it  Sama-kanda,  “kanda”  meaning  “country” 
or  “district”  in  the  Wakore  ; and  the  Fulbe,  on  account  of  the 
“swamp”  which  is  formed  here,  Winde  Same. 
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reclining  on  his  “ teshegit”  or  divan  of  reeds,  and  as 
soon  as  he  beheld  us,  he  rose  and  saluted  El  Walati 
and  me.  He  was  a man  of  middle  stature,  and  of 
tolerably  stout  proportions,  his  white  beard,  which 
looked  forth  from  under  the  lithdm,  giving  him  a 
highly  respectable  appearance.  He,  however,  did  not 
show  us  any  signs  of  hospitality,  which  vexed  me  the 
more,  as,  besides  the  considerable  presents  which  I 
had  sent  to  him  a few  days  before,  I had  now  again 
to  make  him  another  one,  consisting  of  two  turkedis 
and  a hdf ; but  I soon  found  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  former  presents  having  been  sent  by  me. 

Being  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  had  dealings 
with  a great  many  people,  he  had  some  slight  sus- 
picion that  I was  not  what  my  companions  repre- 
sented me  to  be.  While  I was  sitting  in  my  tent  read- 
ing attentively  a passage  referring  to  these  regions  in 
the  excellent  little  book  of  Mr.  Cooley  on  the  Negro- 
land  of  the  Arabs,  which  has  rendered  me  very  great 
assistance  in  directing  my  inquiries  in  these  countries, 
he  made  his  appearance  very  abruptly,  and  seemed 
rather  surprised  at  finding  me  reading  characters  which 
he  well  knew  were  not  Arabic ; but,  nevertheless,  he 
suppressed  his  suspicions.  Perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  intrigues  of  El  Walati,  he  laid  claims  to  the 
horse  which  I myself  rode.  The  eagerness  of  the 
women  hereabout  to  obtain  tobacco  was  very  remark- 
able, and  they  pestered  my  servants  during  a great 
part  of  the  night. 

Saturday,  ®ur  last  day’s  journey  by 

August  27th.  ill  order  to  reach  the  place  where 
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we  were  to  embark  on  the  river.  Having  emerged 
from  the  low  swampy  ground,  we  entered  again 
sandy  downs,  principally  clothed  with  haskanit,  da> 
mankadda,  and  bii-r4kkeba  or  Panicum  colonum^  and, 
having  left  on  one  side  a smaller  channel,  we  reached 
the  branch  of  Fatta,  which  extends  almost  as  far  as 
Sarayamo,  running  parallel  to  several  other  creeks, 
called  after  the  villages  Kasba,  Haibdngo,  and  Bene- 
senga,  which  intersect  the  district  named  B6ddu. 

The  water  at  first  formed  a narrow  irregular  chan- 
nel of  about  200  yards  wide,  very  much  resembling 
an  artificial  canal,  as  is  the  case  with  a great  many 
of  these  backwaters,  but  gradually  it  began  to  widen, 
afibrding  excellent  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
Between  this  channel  and  the  river,  there  are  se- 
veral other  branches,  which  appear  to  join  the  creek 
which  I navigated  from  Saraydmo.  Altogether,  in 
this  level  part  of  the  Niger,  the  river  appears  to 
spread  out  in  a labyrinth  of  channels  and  water- 
courses. As  for  the  rice  which  was  grown  here  ex- 
clusively, it  appeared  to  have  been  just  sown  with 
the  assistance  of  the  dew,  which  suffices  for  its 
growth  till  the  river  rises  and  spreads  its  inundation. 

Here  we  passed  a small  village  inhabited  by  a 
Tdrki,  or  rather  K41-e’-sfiki,  of  the  name  of  Mo- 
hammed Bonydmi,  who  has  settled  here  with  his 
property,  and  who,  while  we  passed  by,  came  out  of 
his  hut,  and,  astonished  at  my  unusual  appearance, 
and  delighted  at  seeing  a stranger  from  such  a 
distance,  entreated  me  in  the  kindest  manner  to 
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stay  with  him  a short  time,  so  that  I had  in  conse- 
quence great  difficulty  in  pursuing  my  march.  He 
was  a very  decent  and  venerable-looking  old  man,  of 
short  stout  figure,  and  with  benevolent  features,  but 
his  dress  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a 
white  tobe  and  a black  shawl.  A good  many  horses 
were  pasturing  hereabout,  but  not,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  rice  grounds,  as  they  fed 
mostly  on  the  young  shoots.  Having  then  left  this 
watercourse  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  we  reached 
three  miles  further  on  the  town  of  Saraydmo,  the 
chief  place  in  the  province  of  Kiso.  A great  many 
people  being  here  collected  at  the  news  of  our  arrival, 
we  fired  a salute  with  our  pistols,  and  after  a little 
search,  owing  to  the  very  low  entrances  of  most  of 
the  huts  which  would  not  admit  my  luggage,  ob- 
tained tolerable  quarters. 

The  town  of  Sarayamo  is  formed  by  an  inner  city, 
kasr  or  “ koira,”  consisting  of  clay  dwellings,  very 
narrow  and  uncomfortable ; and  a large  suburb  on 
the  east  side  formed  of  huts  of  large  size,  but  all  of 
them  with  very  low  doors.  The  courtyard  where  I 
was  quartered  was  situated  at  the  western  border  of 
this  eastern  suburb,  on  a sloping  ground,  descending 
towards  a small  ravine  which  separates  the  suburb 
from  the  kasr,  and  contained  at  the  time  a small 
quantity  of  dirty  water.  This  situation  had  the 
disadvantage  that,  from  the  opposite  slope,  every- 
thing that  was  done  in  my  courtyard  could  be  ob- 
served, and  there  were  a great  many  curious  people. 
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especially  among  the  rising  generation,  who  obtruded 
not  a little  on  my  privacy. 

I had  scarcely  made  myself  comfortable,  when  I 
received  a great  number  of  visits ; and  it  was  not 
long  before  Mohammed  Bonydmi  arrived,  mounted  on 
a white  mare.  As  El  WaUti  had  persuaded  me  to 
take  only  one  horse  to  Timbiiktu,  I sent  two  of  my 
animals  with  this  man  to  remain  with  him  until  my 
leaving  that  place,  while  I also  intrusted  to  his  care 
my  five  camels,  to  be  taken  to  a brother  of  his. 

While  I was  conversing  with  these  people,  my  friend 
the  Hdj  Biida  arrived  also,  with  whom  I continued  to 
pass  for  a Syrian  sherif,  although  he  thought  it  strange 
that  I would  not  say  my  prayers  with  him  in  the 
courtyard. 

Having  enjoyed  a good  night’s  rest,  tole-  Sunday, 
rably  free  from  mosquitoes,  as  I had  shut  ^“S"st28th. 
my  hut  at  an  early  hour,  I took  a walk  down  to  the 
river,  the  morning  being,  as  usual,  cool  and  fresh, 
and  a slight  breeze  having  sprung  up.  The  bank 
on  which  the  town  stands  was,  at  present,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  ; 
but  this  elevation  is  of  course  greatly  diminished  by 
the  rising  of  the  inundation,  the  river  reaching  gene- 
rally to  the  very  border  of  the  village.  That  branch 
which  is  not  in  direct  connection  with  the  water  of 
Fatta,  along  which  our  last  day’s  march  had  lain, 
had  no  current,  and  was  about  200  yards  in  breadth. 
The  communication  by  water  along  these  shallow 
backwaters  of  the  immense  Niger  just  opening  (for 
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in  the  dry  season  the  connection  is  interrupted),  only 
one  sea-worthy  boat  was  lying  here  at  the  time, 
neither  conspicuous  for  its  size  nor  for  its  comfortable 
arrangement,  and  with  two  cabins  of  matting,  one  in 
the  prow  and  one  in  the  stern,  while  another  boat, 
measuring  forty  feet  by  eight,  was  just  repairing.  All 
the  craft  are  built  of  planks  sewed  or  tied  together  in 
a very  bungling  manner. 

I learned,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  only  at  this 
season  of  the  year  that  people  go  from  here  to  Tim- 
buktu, which  lies  almost  exactly  north  from  this  place, 
by  an  eastern  winding ; while  later  in  the  season  they 
follow  a westerly  branch.  A labyrinth  of  creeks, 
backwaters,  and  channels  is  in  this  manner  spread 
over  the  whole  of  this  country,  of  which  people  had 
no  previous  idea. 

I had  scarcely  returned  to  my  quarters,  when  the 
governor,  or  emir,  of  the  place  came  to  pay  me  a visit. 
This  man,  whose  name  was  'Othman,  was  a cheerful 
kind  of  person.  He  stands  in  direct  subjection  to 
the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi,  without  being  dependent 
upon  any  other  governor ; and  his  province  comprises 
some  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Fatta, 
Horesena,  and  Kabeka.  Having  made  strict  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Stambiil, 
and  having  asked  the  news  respecting  the  countries 
of  the  East  in  general,  he  left  me,  but  returned  again 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  persons  in  the  town,  in  order  to  solicit  my  aid 
in  procuring  rain.  After  a long  conversation  about  the 
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rainy  season,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  the  tropical  regions  especially  *, 
I felt  myself  obliged  to  say  before  them  the  “ fat-hd,” 
or  opening  prayer  of  the  Kuran ; and,  to  their  great 
amusement  and  delight,  concluded  the  Arabic  prayer 
with  a form  in  their  own  language,  — “ Alla  hokki 
ndiam,” — which,  although  meaning  originally  “ God 
may  give  water,”  has  become  quite  a complimentary 
phrase,  so  that  the  original  meaning  has  been  almost 
lost,  few  people  only  being  conscious  of  it.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  ensuing  night  a heavy  thunder-storm 
gathered  from  the  east,  bringing  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  rain,  which  even  found  its  way  into  my  badly 
thatched  hut.  This  apparent  efficacy  of  my  prayer 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  return  the  following  day, 
to  solicit  from  me  a repetition  of  my  performance ; but 
I succeeded  in  evading  their  request  by  exhorting 
them  to  patience.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I was 
obliged,  in  addition  to  a strong  dose  of  emetic,  to 
give  the  governor  my  blessing,  as  he  was  going  to 
the  capital,  and  was  rather  afraid  of  his  liege  lord 
the  young  prince  A'hmedu,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  overbearing  neighbours  the  Tawdrek  inspired 
him  with  a great  deal  of  fear.  In  the  sequel,  he 
was  very  well  received  in  the  capital,  and  therefore 
could  not  complain  of  the  inefficacy  of  my  inspiration  ; 
but  nevertheless,  not  having  had  the  slightest  suspicion 

* On  this  occasion  I learned  from  the  Haj  of  Tisit,  who  was  pre- 
sent, that  in  his  desert  town  there  are  in  general  three  falls  of  rain 
every  year. 
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that  I was  not  what  I represented  myself  to  be,  he  was 
much  shocked  when  he  afterwards  learned  that  I was 
a Christian,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay,  who  wrote  to  him  repeatedly  to  the  etfect 
that  he  ought  to  be  well  pleased  that  so  wicked  a 
person  as  a Christian  had  procured  him,  not  only  rain, 
but  even  a good  reception  from  his  superior. 

The  town  is  tolerably  flourishing,  and  the  Fulbe  i 
inhabitants,  at  least,  possess  a great  number  of  horses.  j 
We  counted,  one  evening,  ninety  returning  from  the 
pasturc'grounds,  while  a good  many  more  remained 
outside  at  a greater  distance.  The  Fulbe  here  be- 
long to  the  following  tribes : Uromange,  RiMmbe, 
Oromand;be,  Koirdbe,  Feroibe,  Balambe,  Orohdbe,  and 
U'rube.  The  whole  population  of  the  place  may 
amount  to  about  5000 ; but  there  did  not  appear  to  i 
be  many  manufactures ; even  the  native  cloth,  so 
well  woven  by  the  Songhay,  is  not  manufactured  here. 

The  situation  of  the  town  at  this  navigable  branch, 
however,  produces  some  activity,  although  no  regular 
market  appears  to  be  held  : and,  the  second  day  of  my 
stay  here,  a large  boat  arrived  from  Timbuktu,  with 
eighteen  rds  (a  piece  weighing  about  sixty  pounds) 
of  salt,  a large  parcel  of  tobacco,  and  a good  number 
of  passengers.  Shells  have  currency  here,  and  I 
bought  rice  for  fourteen  hundred  shells  and  a tiirkedi, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  shells  for  each  saa,  or  measure. 
Rice  constitutes  the  chief  article  of  food,  although 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town  some  negro-corn  is  cul- 
tivated. Milk  is  plentiful. 
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The  town  of  Ddr-e’-saMm,  or  Ddri.  the  residence  of 
‘Abd-e’-rahraan,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Lehbo,  lying  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  itself,  is  at  a distance  of  thirteen 
hours  on  horseback  from  here,  equal  to  about  thirty 
miles,  by  way  of  Taiba. 

Having  succeeded  in  hiring  the  boat  which  had  come 
from  Timbuktu  for  the  exclusive  use  of  my  own  party, 
for  10,000  shells,  I prepared  my  luggage,  which,  al- 
though now  greatly  reduced  from  the  respectable 
bulk  which  it  presented  when  setting  out  from  Kdtsena, 
was  still  sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  the  hope  that 
I might  succeed  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
more  influential  chiefs  of  these  regions : and  in  the 
evening  of  the  last  day  of  August  I went  on  board  of 
my  small  craft,  and  passed  there  a very  comfortable 
night.  The  river,  during  the  time  of  my  residence  in 
the  place,  had  risen  considerably,  and  soon  promised 
to  open  the  communication  by  the  western  branch. 

After  a good  deal  of  delay,  we  at  length  Thursday, 
began  our  voyage  about  a quarter  before 
eight  in  the  morning ; and  I felt  my  spirits  greatly 
cheered  when  I found  myself  floating  on  this  river,  or 
backwater,  which  was  to  carry  me  all  the  way  to  the 
harbour  of  Timbuktu.  The  river  near  the  town  forms 
a fine  open  sheet,  widening  to  about  300  yards ; but 
further  on,  as  we  were  winding  along  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  it  was  greatly  obstructed  with  rank 
grass,  or  rather  byrgu,  which  very  often  covered  the 
water  entirely,  so  that  the  boat  seemed  to  glide  along 
a grassy  plain.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
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use  oars.  We  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  with  poles,  generally  moving  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  and  a third  an  hour,  but  very  often  less 
Besides  the  byrgu,  which  constitutes  the  chief  fodder 
for  horse  and  cattle  in  all  the  districts  along  the  Niger, 
and  which  even  furnishes  man  with  the  sweet  beve- 
rage called  “ menshu  ” and  a sort  of  honey  called 
“kartu,”  white  water-lilies,  or  Nymphcea  Lotus^  were  in 
great  quantities  ; and,  between  the  latter,  the  water- 
plant  “ serranfusa,”  which,  being  about  ten  inches  long, 
floats  on  the  water  without  having  its  roots  fixed  in 
the  ground.  But,  after  a voyage  of  about  three  miles, 
we  emerged  from  the  reedy  water  of  Sarayamo  into  a 
more  open  branch,  said  to  be  that  of  Bambara,  which 
here  joined  it.  According  to  some  of  my  informants, 
this  water  is  identical  with  the  Gerru,  which  I have 
mentioned  on  a former  occasion.  Here  the  eastern 
bank  became  quite  free  from  reed-grass,  while  a herd 
of  gazelles  was  to  be  seen  near  the  shore ; the  western 
bank,  meanwhile,  being  adorned  with  numerous  dum- 
palms,  gdwo,  and  tamarind  trees,  or,  as  they  are 
called  here,  busiisu  ; while,  further  on,  the  ascending 
ground  was  covered  with  “ tunfafia”  {Asclepias  gigan- 
tea)^  “ retem  ” (or  broom),  and  “ damankadda.”  But 
after  a while,  when  rank  grass  again  began  to  pre- 
vail, this  arm  also  became  greatly  obstructed,  being 
separated  by  the  grass  into  several  branches.  The 
water  being  only  from  five  to  seven  feet  deep,  we 
proceeded  rather  slowly  onward,  winding  along  in 
a northerly  direction,  at  times  diverging  more  to  the 
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west,  at  others  more  to  the  east ; till  about  an  hour 
after  noon  we  reached  the  small  town  of  Fatta,  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  shore,  and  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive rice-grounds,  where  the  people  were  busy  with 
the  labours  of  the  field. 

The  river  here  changes  its  direction  to  the  west, 
being  probably  joined  by  another  branch,  which, 
however,  I did  not  see,  and  we  began  steering  in  that 
direction,  soothing  our  disappointment  at  not  moving 
directly  towards  the  object  of  our  voyage  with  the 
animated  songs  of  our  boatmen,  who  accompanied  the 
movements  of  their  oars  with  a barbarous,  but  not 
unmelodious,  account  of  the  deeds  of  the  great  A'skia. 
A great  many  herds  of  cattle  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  left  or  southern  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  life  to 
the  scenery.  Our  living  also  was  not  so  bad,  a couple 
of  fine  fishes,  which  we  had  succeeded  in  buying  from 
some  fishermen,  having  been  prepared  over  the  fire 
and  aflPbrding  us  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  farther  we  proceeded  onward  the  more  the 
channel  widened,  becoming  free  from  reeds,  although 
occasionally  adorned  by  a floating  layer  of  water-lilies. 
However,  beyond  the  village  of  Gurijigge,  or  Guri- 
digge,  the  current  became  so  strong  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  it,  we  chose  rather  to  enter  the  reeds,  which 
broke  the  force  of  the  water.  It  is  natural  that,  as 
this  is  not  a river  of  itself  fed  by  its  own  sources,  but 
merely  a backwater  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the 
great  river,  the  current  in  general  must  come  from 
the  latter,  and  proceed  inland. 
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Having  kept  for  some  time  along  the  reed-grass 
of  the  southern  shore  in  a winding  direction,  we 
again  emerged  into  open  water,  where  the  poles  of 
our  boatmen,  which  measured  about  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  found  no  bottom ; and  we  kept  steadily 
on,  although  occasionally  quite  alarmed  by  our  south- 
westerly direction,  which  threatened  to  carry  us 
rather  to  Hamda-AlMhi  than  to  Timbiiktu ; till  at 
length,  a few  miles  on  this  side  of  the  town  of  Goilo, 
we  changed  our  direction  to  W.N.W.,  and,  passing 
some  floating  reed  islands,  seemed  to  be  in  a fair 
direction  to  reach  the  chief  object  of  our  journey. 
But  a storm  that  had  been  gathering  induced  us  with 
the  approach  of  night  to  moor  the  boat  in  a wide  grassy 
creek  of  the  eastern  shore,  in  order  to  shelter  our- 
selves from  the  strong  wind,  which  easily  upsets  this 
light  craft.  Four  fishing-boats  were  lying  not  far  from 
us,  and  with  their  lights  gave  us  a feeling  of  society  ; 
but  the  numerous  swarms  of  mosquitoes  molested 
us  not  a little,  and  the  barking  of  an  animal  in 
the  water  greatly  excited  my  curiosity.  On  inquiry, 
I learned  that  it  proceeded  from  the  youn’g  alligators, 
or  rather  zangway. 

These  boats  have  no  means  of  approaching  the 
shallow  shore.  Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  pas- 
sengers, two  or  three  times  a day,  to  wade  through 
deep  water  backwards  and  forwards.  This,  coupled 
with  the  great  quantity  of  water  continually  filling 
the  bottom  of  these  boats,  is  the  reason  why  all 
the  people  who  travel  along  the  Niger  are  subject  to 
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rheumatism.  The  governor  of  Say,  as  I have  already 
mentioned,  in  consequence  of  his  voyage  up  the  river 
to  Gagho,  had  become  quite  lame. 

It  was  a quarter  to  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  left  the  sea  of  reeds  September  2nd. 
in  which  we  had  moored  our  vessel,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  anchor,  is  done  by  fixing  a pole  on  each 
side  of  the  prow,  and  one  at  the  stern  of  the  boat. 
We  began  our  day’s  voyage  by  slowly  gliding  along 
the  river,  by  the  strength  of  a local  current,  which 
ran  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour ; but  soon 
our  boatmen  began  to  make  use  of  their  oars,  and  we 
advanced  with  more  rapidity.  The  open  channel  was 
here  quite  close  to  the  eastern  shore,  the  uniform 
level  of  which  was  broken  by  a hilly  eminence 
covered  with  fine  fields  of  millet,  when  we  saw 
upon  our  left  a smaller  arm  of  the  considerable  chan- 
nel running  from  the  south-west.  This,  on  inquiry, 
I found  was  in  connection  with  that  very  water- 
course which,  at  a later  season,  forms  the  general 
high  road  of  those  people  who  go  from  Saraydmo  to 
Timbuktu.  Even  at  this  season  of  the  j^ear  this 
branch  is  preferred  by  those  who  come  from  the 
north.  Having  passed  this  branch  we  halted  awhile 
at  the  western  shore,  where,  at  a short  distance 
J inland,  there  is  a small  village  called  Koito,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  trees. 

After  a short  delay  we  set  out  again  on  our  zig- 
zag voyage,  while  one  of  our  boatmen,  his  harpoon 
in  hand,  proceeded  on  a fishing  expedition.  From 
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a wide  open  water  we  soon  got  into  a narrow 
channel,  while  the  grassy  expanse  spread  out  on 
each  side  to  a great  extent ; and,  making  our  way 
with  great  difficulty,  we  emerged  into  a wide  open 
branch,  much  more  considerable  than  the  one  along 
which  our  course  had  lain,  it  being  the  principal 
trunk  of  the  westerly  watercourse  of  Saraydmo.  As 
soon  as  we  had  entered  it,  some  large  specimens 
of  the  alligator  tribe  afforded  proofs  of  a more  ex- 
tensive sheet  of  water,  while  the  current,  which  at 
first  was  running  against  us,  was  so  considerable 
that  we  advanced  rather  slowly.  The  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  or  channel,  forming  one  large  unbroken 
sheet  of  water,  was  certainly  not  less  than  from  600 
to  700  yards,  while  the  depth  in  the  midst  of  the 
channel,  at  least  as  far  as  I had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  from  the  poles  of  our  boatmen,  measured 
fourteen  feet  and  a half,  and  at  times  even  as  much  as 
eighteen,  and  probably  more.  The  banks  were  en- 
livened by  men  and  horses,  and  we  passed  an  encamp- 
ment of  herdsmen  with  their  cattle.  The  western 
shore  especially  was  adorned  with  a profusion  of 
dura-palms,  besides  fine  tamarind  trees,  sarkakdya, 
and  others  of  unknown  species.  Thus  repeatedly 
delayed  by  shifting  sands  obstructing  the  channel  of 
the  river,  we  moved  on  in  a tolerably  direct  northerly 
course,  till  we  reached  the  village  of  Menesengay, 
situated  on  sandy  downs  about  twenty  feet  high, 
beyond  a deep  gulf  of  the  westerly  shore.  The 
low  grassy  ground  on  the  eastern  side  formed  the 
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place  of  resort  for  numbers  of  pelicans,  and  the  lower 
ground  emerging  at  present  only  three  feet  out  of 
the  water,  was  enlivened  by  numbers  of  water-birds, 
which  were  looking  out  greedily  for  their  prey. 

Here  we  again  changed  our  course,  following  a 
great  many  windings,  but  proceeding  generally  in  an 
easterly  direction.  But  now  the  watercourse  began 
to  exhibit  more  and  more  the  character  of  a noble 
river,  bordered  by  strongly  marked  banks,  clad  with 
fine  timber,  chiefly  tamarind  and  kana  trees,  and 
occasionally  enlivened  by  cattle.  Our  .voyage  was 
very  delightful,  gliding,  as  we  were,  smoothly  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  keeping  mostly  in  the 
middle  of  the  noble  stream,  our  boatmen  only  changing 
their  course  once  to  touch  at  the  northern  shore,  in 
order  to  procure  for  a few  shells  the  luxury  of  some 
kola  nuts,  of  which  even  these  poor  people  were  by 
no  means  insensible.  At  length,  having  passed  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Haibongu  on  the  northern,  and 
Dara-kaina  on  the  southern,  shore,  we  again  exchanged 
our  south-easterly  direction  for  a more  northerly  one, 
proceeding  along  a very  broad  watercourse ; but, 
after  a while,  the  open  water  was  broken  by  a broad 
grassy  island,  which  left  only  a small  channel  on 
i the  west  side,  while  that  on  the  east  was  of  tolerable 
■ width.  Meanwhile  the  evening  was  approaching, 
j and  we  met  with  several  delays,  once  in  order  to  buy 
1 some  fish,  and  another  time  on  account  of  our 
I boatmen  having  lost  their  harpoon,  with  which  they 
i occasionally  endeavoured  to  catch  some  large  species 
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of  fish  which  were  swimming  alongside  our  boat. 
They  were  very  dexterous  in  diving,  although  it 
required  some  time  for  them  to  ascertain  the  spot 
where  the  slender  instrument  had  been  fixed  in  the 
bottom.  This  harpoon  was  exactly  similar  to  the 
double  spear  used  by  some  divisions  of  the  Batta, 
one  of  the  tribes  of  A'damawa,  such  as  the  Bdgel4, 
and  even  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  B6rnu. 

We  had  now  entered  a splendid  reach  of  the  river, 
which,  almost  free  from  reeds,  extended  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  we  glided  pleasantly  along  the  smooth 
water  at  a short  distance  from  the  northern  bank, 
which  was  thickly  clad  with  trees;  till  at  length, 
darkness  setting  in,  we  struck  right  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river,  which  now,  in  the  quiet  of  the 
evening,  spread  out  its  smooth  unrippled  surface  like 
a beautiful  mirror,  and  which  at  this  place  was  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  1000  yards  broad,  straight  for  the 
evening  fires  of  the  village  Bandy,  which  was  situated 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  we  moored  our  vessel  at 
the  north-easterly  bend  of  the  gulf  round  which  the 
town  is  situated.  Most  of  our  party  slept  on  shore, 
while  others  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible in  the  boat,  and  on  the  top  of  the  matting 
which  formed  the  cabins. 

Here  we  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a beautiful 
clear  sky,  and  quietly  enjoyed  for  a few  hours  the 
fine  river  scenery,  bordered  by  a rich  belt  of  vegeta- 
tion, while  our  boatmen  endeavoured  to  replace  one 
of  their  poles,  which  they  had  broken,  by  a new  one, 
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and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  getting  one  which 
measured  twenty-one  feet.  The  town  or  village  itself 
is  inhabited  by  Songhay  and  Fiilbe,  the  latter  being 
in  possession  of  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  The  cattle 
being  just  collected  on  the  sandy  beach  near  the  river, 
were  milked  soon  after  sunrise,  and  furnished  me 
with  a draught  of  that  delicious  beverage,  which 
must  always  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries 
to  a European  traveller  in  these*  countries. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  extended  along  the 
bay  to  the  south,  at  the  point  where  we  had  moored 
our  boat ; but  there  was  a suburb  of  detached  huts, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Tawdrek,  and  this  part  of  the 
shore  was  beautifully  adorned  with  large  trees.  When 
we  at  length  continued  our  voyage,  we  observed  also  a 
great  many  diim-palms,  which  served  to  further  em- 
bellish the  country,  while  kadena,  or  t6so,  seemed  to 
form  the  staple  produce  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thickly 
lined  the  shores.  The  scenery  was  the  more  interest- 
ing, as,  besides  boys  who  were  playing  in  the  water, 
a numerous  herd  of  cattle  were  just  swimming  across 
the  river,  which  to  animals  not  accustomed  to  such 
a task,  would  have  been  rather  a diificult  undertaking ; 
and,  even  as  it  was,  the  people  who  accompanied  them 
in  boats  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  con- 
tinue their  fatiguing  trip  when  they  once  began  to  feel 
exhausted,  especiallyas  they  were  accompanied  by  their 
young  calves.  However,  in  these  regions  along  the 
Niger,  with  its  numerous  channels,  backwaters,  and 
swamps,  man  as  well  as  beast  must  be  accustomed 
VOL.  IV.  c c 
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to  swimming.  I took  great  pains  to  discover  whether 
there  was  any  current  here,  but  I did  not  succeed  in 
ascertaining  the  fact ; and  altogether,  in  this  network  of 
creeks  and  backwaters,  the  current  seems  to  be  very 
uncertain,  going  in  on  one  side  and  out  on  the  other, 
notwithstanding  that  we  were  now  approaching  the 
trunk  of  the  river,  following  in  general  a northerly 
direction  with  a slight  westerly  deviation.  The 
gradually  sloping  bank  was  here  covered  with  the 
dense  rich  bush  called  bdgina  by  the  Songhay. 

But  at  present  these  shores,  once  animated  with 
the  bustle  of  many  larger  and  smaller  villages  of  the 
native  Songhay,  were  buried  in  silence  and  solitude, 
a turbulent  period  of  almost  200  years  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  epoch  when  the  great  Songhay  king, 
Mohammed  el  Hdj  A'skia,  held  the  whole  of  these 
regions  under  his  powerful  sway.  No  less  than 
four  dwelling-places*  along  this  tract  of  the  river  had 
been  destroyed  on  one  and  the  same  day  by  the  father 
of  Galaijo,  the  prince  whom  we  had  met  on  our 
journey  a short  distance  from  S4y.  A solitary  ante- 
lope, with  her  young,  was  the  only  living  being  in 
the  present  state  of  desolation  that  we  observed 
during  several  hours’  navigation,  but  the  banks  were 
occasionally  lined  with  fine  trees.  Besides  the  tama- 
rind tree,  a tree  called  b6gi  appeared  in  great  quan- 
tities ; it  bears  a yellow  fruit  about  the  size  of  a pear, 
having  four  or  five  large  kernels,  and  which,  on 
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account  of  its  pleasant  acid  taste,  atForded  us  a very 
refreshing  treat. 

Having  met  with  a short  delay,  in  consequence  of  a 
thunderstorm  which  brought  us  but  little  rain,  we 
observed  the  island  of  K6ra,  which  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  this  channel,  and  the  main  river  ahead  of  us,  the 
water  increasing  in  breadth,  while  one  arm  branches 
olf  round  the  south-western  part  of  the  island,  present- 
ing here  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea.  But  we  had 
scarcely  caught  a glimpse  of  the  great  river  itself, 
when  a second  and  heavier  thunderstorm,  which  had 
long  been  gathering,  threatened  to  break  forth, 
and  obliged  us  to  seek  shelter  in  the  grassy  eastern 
shore  of  the  main.  We  had  scarcely  fastened  the  boat, 
when  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  lasted  with 
great  violence  for  nearly  two  hours,  so  that  my  berth 
was  entirely  swamped,  and  I remained  in  a most  un- 
comfortable state  during  the  whole  of  the  night. 

The  weather  having  cleared  up,  we  set  Sunday, 
out  at  an  early  hour,  following  a north- 
easterly  direction  through  an  open  water  not  ob- 
structed by  reeds,  but  soon  halted  again  for  prayer 
near  the  green  bushy  shore  •,  while  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island  of  K6ra,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  cackling 
of  fowls,  and  the  voices  of  men  were  distinctly  to  be 
heard,  the  island  being  still  tolerably  well  inhabited 
and  the  people  being  said  to  possess  even  a good 
number  of  horses.  It  was  of  considerable  interest  to 
me  here  to  fall  into  the  course  pursued  by  that  very 
meritorious  French  traveller,  Ren6  Caillie,  on  Ids  toil- 
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some  and  dangerous  journey  through  the  whole  west- 
ern part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Morocco;  and  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  for 
me  to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  his  account. 
Following  close  upon  the  track  of  the  enterprising 
and  intelligent,  but  unfortunate  Major  Laing,  who  had 
been  assassinated  two  years  previously  on  his  des- 
perate journey  from  Timbiiktu,  Caillie  naturally  ex- 
cited against  himself  the  jealousy  of  the  English, 
to  whom  it  could  not  but  seem  extraordinary  that  a 
poor  unprotected  adventurer  like  himself  should  suc- 
ceed in  an  enterprise  where  one  of  the  most  cou-  j 
i^ageous  and  nobleminded  officers  of  their  army  had  | 
succumbed. 

Gliding  slowly  along  the  channel,  which  here  was 
about  600  yards  in  w'idth,  and  gradually  exchanging 
the  eastern  shore  for  the  middle  of  the  stream,  we 
observed  after  a few  miles’  advance  the  first  river-  ! 
horses,  or  banga,  that  we  had  as  yet  seen  in  the  J 
Niger,  carrying  their  heads  out  of  the  water  like  two  J 
immense  boxes,  and  rather  frightening  our  boatmen,  j 
who  did  not  seem  to  relish  a tete-a  tete  with  these  | 
animals,  till  I sent  a ball  after  them.  i 

Passing  then  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Gakoira,  > 
near  which  the  people  were  busy  with  the  labours  of 
the  rice-fields,  and  having  again  landed  on  the  opposite 
shore,  which  was  covered  with  numerous  kalgo  trees,  j 
in  order  that  the  lazy  boatmen  might  get  their  break-  | 
fast  with  comfort  and  ease,  we  had  to  follow  a large  ! 
bend  of  the  river  where  the  town  of  Danga  is  situated 
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on  the  right,  beyond  a swampy  low  ground.  This 
is  probably  the  same  town  so  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  interesting  records  of  Baba  A'hmed,  especially 
as  the  residence  of  the  Pullo  chief,  Sambo  Ldmido, 
who  at  the  period  of  the  ruin  of  the  Songhay  empire 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  achieving  that  destruc- 
tion. We  then  crossed  from  here  to  the  other  side, 
and  passed  the  town  of  Sanydre  on  a projecting  head- 
land, which  at  times  appears  to  be  changed  into  an 
island,  and  containing,  besides  a good  number  of  reed 
huts,  even  a few  clay  dwellings.  Here  our  people 
indulged  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  tobacco,  but 
were  sadly  disappointed,  the  natives  being  too  much 
afraid  of  their  fanatical  master,  the  Shdkho  A'hmedu 
ben  A'hmed  u. 

Having  left  this  village  behind  us,  we  entered  a 
fine  northerly  reach  belonging  to  the  branch  which 
was  finally  to  carry  us  into  the  great  river  itself, 
and  left  the  town  of  Sanyare  beyond  the  shallow 
sandbank,  conspicuous  on  account  of  a group  of  ma- 
jestic tamarind  trees.  Here  the  inhabitants  wanted 
to  barter  some  sour  milk  for  negro  corn,  which  to 
them,  with  their  ordinary  diet  of  rice,  seemed  to  be 
a luxury.  Having  lost  some  time,  we  at  length  had 
the  broad  sheet  of  the  Niger  before  us ; and  here, 
at  the  point  of  junction,  there  started  forth  from 
the  easterly  shore  a group  of  solitary  trees,  which 
appeared  to  form  the  usual  nocturnal  place  of  resort 
for  all  the  water-fowl  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
trunk  as  well  as  the  branches  of  the  trees  being 
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overlaid  with  a white  crust  formed  by  the  droppings 
of  these  visitors,  which  with  animated  cries  were  col- 
lecting together  towards  the  close  of  the  evening. 
Having  here  left  the  shore,  which  at  present  formed  a 
low  and  bare  headland,  but  which  in  the  course  of  a 
month  wmuld  be  entirely  under  water,  we  at  once 
entered  the  middle  of  that  magnificent  river  the  I'sa, 
or  Mfiyo  Balleo,  running  here  from  W.  35°  S.  to  E. 
35°  N.,  which  has  excited  the  lively  curiosity  of  Eu- 
ropeans for  so  many  years.  It  was  at  this  spot  about 
a mile  across,  and  by  its  magnitude  and  solemn  mag- 
nificence in  the  new  moon  which  was  rising  in  front 
of  us,  and  with  the  summer  lightning  at  times  break- 
ing through  the  evening  sky,  inspired  my  servants 
with  real  awe  and  almost  fright;  while  we  were 
squatting  on  the  shelving  roof  of  our  frail  boat,  and 
looked  with  searching  eyes  along  the  immense  expanse 
of  the  river  in  a north-easterly  direction,  where  the 
object  of  our  journey  was  said  to  lie. 

Whether  from  the  excitement  of  the  day,  or  from 
the  previous  night’s  wetting,  when  at  length  we  lay 
to  at  the  ancient  Songhay  town  of  Koiretfigo,  which 
had  once  been  a place  of  importance,  but  had  been 
almost  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  in  conjunction  with  the 
Tdrki  chief  Somki,  I was  seized  with  a severe  at- 
tack of  fever,  but  in  order  to  take  care  of  my  lug- 
gage I was  unwilling  to  go  on  shore,  where  I might 
have  lain  down  on  a fine  sandy  beach,  choosing  rather 
to  remain  on  board  our  frail  boat. 
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Thus  the  day  broke  which,  after  so  many  September  7th, 
months’  exertion,  was  to  carry  me  to 
the  hai^jbour  of  Timbuktu.  We  started  at  a tolerably 
early  hour,  crossing  the  broad  sheet  of  the  river, 
first  in  a north-easterly,  then  in  an  almost  north- 
erly direction,  till  finding  ourselves  opposite  the 
small  hamlet  Tdsakal,  mentioned  by  Caillie  *,  we 
began  to  keep  along  the  windings  of  the  northern 
bank  which,  from  its  low  character,  presented  a very 
varying  appearance,  while  a creek,  separating  from 
the  trunk,  entered  the  low  ground.  The  river 
a month  or  two  later  in  the  season  inundates  the 
whole  country  to  a great  distance,  but  the  magni- 
ficent stream,  with  the  exception  of  a few  fishing- 
boats,  now  seemed  almost  tenantless,  the  only  objects 
which  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the  country 
animated  the  scenery  being  a number  of  large  boats 
lying  at  anchor  in  front  of  us  near  the  shore  of  the 
village  Kordme.  But  the  whole  character  of  the 
river  was  of  the  highest  interest  to  me,  as  it  dis- 
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closed  some  new  features  for  which  I had  not  been 
prepared ; for,  while  the  water  on  which  Kordme  was 
situated  formed  only  by  far  the  smaller  branch,  the 
chief  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth, 
took  its  direction  to  the  south-east,  separated  from 
the  former  by  a group  of  islands  called  Day,  at  the 
headland  of  which  lies  the  islet  of  Tdrashdm.* 

It  was  with  an  anxious  feeling  that  I bade  fare- 
well to  that  noble  river  as  it  turned  aAvay  from  us, 
not  being  sure  whether  it  would  fall  to  my  lot  to 
explore  its  further  course,  although  it  was  my  firm 
intention  at  the  time  to  accomplish  this  task*  if  pos- 
sible. Thus  we  entered  the  branch  of  Kordme,  keep- 
ing along  the  grass  which  here  grows  in  the  river  to 
a great  extent,  till  we  reached  the  village,  consisting 
of  nothing  but  temporary  huts  of  reed,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks,  with  the  rising  of  the  waters, 
were  to  be  removed  further  inland.  Notwithstanding 
its  frail  character,  this  poor  little  village  was  in- 
teresting on  account  of  its  wharfs,  where  a number 
of  boats  were  repairing.  The  master  of  our  own 
craft  residing  here  (for  all  the  boatmen  on  this 
river  are  serfs,  or  nearly  in  that  condition),  we 
were  obliged  to  halt  almost  an  hour  and  a half ; but 
in  order  not  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  people, 
I thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  my  boat.  But 
even  there  I was  incommoded  with  a great  number 
of  visitors,  who  were  very  anxious  to  know  exactly 
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what  sort  of  person  I was.  It  was  here  that  we 
heard  the  unsatisfactory  news  that  El  Bakdy,  whose 
name  as  a just  and  intelligent  chief  alone  had  given 
me  confidence  to  undertake  this  journey,  was  absent 
at  the  time  in  Giindam,  whither  he  had  gone  in  order 
to  settle  a dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the 
Tawdrek  and  the  Berabish ; and  as  from  the  very 
beginning,  when  I was  planning  my  journey  to  Tim- 
buktu, I had  based  the  whole  confidence  of  my  suc- 
cess upon  the  noble  and  trustworthy  character  which 
was  attributed  to  the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy  by  my  in- 
formants, this  piece  of  information  produced  a serious 
effect  upon  me. 

At  length  we  set  out  again  on  our  interesting 
voyage,  following  first  a south-easterly,  then  a north- 
easterly direction  along  this  branch,  which,  for  the 
first  three  miles  and  a half,  retained  some  impor- 
tance, being  here  about  200  yards  wide,  when  the 
channel  divided  a second  time,  the  more  considerable 
branch  turning  off  towards  Ydlluwa  and  Zegdlia, 
and  other  smaller  hamlets  situated  on  the  islands 
of  Day,  while  the  watercourse  which  we  followed 
dwindled  away  to  a mere  narrow  meadow-water, 
bearing  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  ditch  or  canal, 
which,  as  I now  heard,  is  entirely  dry  during  the 
dry  season,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  embark 
directly  at  Kfibara  for  places  situated  higher  up  or 
lower  down  the  river.  But  at  that  time  I had  formed 
the  erroneous  idea  that  this  canal  never  became  na- 
vigable for  more  than  four  months  in  the  year. 
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and  thence  concluded  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  Caillie  to  have  reached  Kdbara  in  his 
boat  in  the  month  of  April.  The  navigation  of  this 
water  became  so  difficult,  that  all  my  people  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  boat,  which,  with  great  difficulty 
was  dragged  on  by  the  boatmen,  who  themselves 
entered  the  water  and  lifted  and  pushed  it  along 
with  their  hands.  But  before  we  reached  Kdbara, 
which  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a sandy  eminence, 
the  narrow  and  shallow  channel  widened  to  a tolerably 
large  basin  of  circular  shape ; and  here,  in  front  of 
the  town,  seven  good-sized  boats  were  lying,  giving 
to  the  whole  place  some  little  life.  Later  in  the 
season,  when  the  channel  becomes  navigable  for 
larger  boats,  the  intercourse  becomes  much  more  ani- 
mated. During  the  palmy  days  of  the  Songhay  em- 
pire, an  uninterrupted  intercourse  took  place  between 
Gagho  and  Timbuktu  on  the  one  side,  and  between 
Timbuktu  and  Jenni  on  the  other,  and  a numerous 
fleet  was  always  lying  here  under  the  orders  of  an 
admiral  of  great  power  and  influence.  The  basin 
has  such  a regular  shape,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
artificial;  but,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  the  work  of 
nature,  as  Kfibara  from  the  most  ancient  times  has 
been  the  harbour  of  Timbuktu,  and  at  times  seems 
even  to  have  been  of  greater  importance  than  the 
latter  place  itself. 

A branch  of  the  river  turns  off  to  the  east,  with- 
out however  reaching  the  main  trunk,  so  that  in 
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general,  except  when  the  whole  country  is  inundated, 
boats  from  Kabara  which  are  going  down  the  river 
must  first  return  in  a south-westerly  direction  to- 
wards Kordme,  in  order  to  reach  the  main  branch. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  however,  when  this  whole 
region  is  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule, the  scene  was  not  entirely  wanting  in  life ; for 
women  were  filling  their  pitchers  or  washing  clothes 
on  large  stones  jutting  out  from  the  water,  while  a 
number  of  idle  people  had  collected  on  the  beach  to 
see  who  the  stranger  was  that  had  just  arrived. 

At  length  we  lay  to,  and  sending  two  of  my  people 
on  shore,  in  order  to  obtain  quarters,  I followed  them 
as  soon  as  possible,  when  I was  informed  that  they 
had  procured  a comfortable  dwelling  for  me.  The 
house  where  I was  lodged  was  a large  and  grand 
building  (if  we  take  into  account  the  general  rela- 
tions of  this  country),  standing  on  the  very  top  of 
the  mound  on  the  slope  of  which  the  town  is  situ- 
ated. It  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  consisting  of  very 
massive  clay  walls,  which  were  even  adorned,  in  a 
slight  degree,  with  a rude  kind  of  relief ; and  it  in- 
cluded, besides  two  anterooms,  an  inner  courtyard, 
with  a good  many  smaller  chambers,  and  an  upper 
story.  The  interior,  with  its  small  stores  of  every 
kind,  and  its  assortment  of  sheep,  ducks,  fowls,  and 
pigeons,  in  different  departments,  resembled  Noah’s 
ark,  and  afforded  a cheerful  sight  of  homely  comfort 
which  had  been  preserved  here  from  more  ancient  and 
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better  times,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  of  Fulbe 
and  Imdshagh. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  two  ante-rooms  for 
my  people  and  luggage,  I endeavoured  to  make  my- 
self as  comfortable  as  possible ; while  the  busy  land- 
lady, a tall  and  stout  personage,  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  a wealthy  Songhay  merchant,  endea- 
voured to  make  herself  agreeable,  and  offered  me  the 
various  delicacies  of  her  store  for  sale ; but  these  were 
extremely  scanty,  the  chief  attraction  to  us,  besides  a 
small  bowl  of  milk  seasoned  with  honey,  being  some 
onions,  of  which  I myself  was  not  less  in  want  than 
my  people  for  seasoning  our  simple  food ; but  fresh 
ones  were  not  even  to  be  got  here,  the  article  sold 
being  a peculiar  preparation  which  is  imported  from 
Sansdndi,  the  onions,  which  are  of  very  small  size, 
being  cut  into  slices  and  put  in  water,  then  pounded 
in  a wooden  mortar,  dried  again,  and,  by  means  of 
some  butter,  made  up  into  a sort  of  round  ball,  which 
is  sold  in  small  pats  of  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter 
for  five  shells  each : these  are  called  “ lawashi  ” in 
Fulfulde,  or  “ gabii  ” in  the  Songhay  language.  Be- 
sides this  article,  so  necessary  for  seasoning  tlie  food, 
I bought  a little  bulanga,  or  vegetable  butter,  in  order 
to  light  up  the  dark  room  where  I had  taken  up 
my  quarters ; but  the  night  which  I passed  here  Avas 
a very  uncomfortable  one,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  mosquitoes  which  infest  the  whole  place. 

Thus  broke  the  6th  of  September, — a very  import- 
ant day  for  me,  as  it  was  to  determine  the  kind  of 
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reception  I was  to  meet  with  in  this  quarter.  But 
notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  my  prospects, 
I felt  cheerful  and  full  of  confidence ; and,  as  I was 
now  again  firmly  established  on  dry  soil,  I went  early 
in  the  morning  to  see  my  horse,  which  had  success- 
fully crossed  all  the  different  branches  lying  between 
Kabara  and  Sarayamo ; but  I was  sorry  to  find  him 
in  a very  weak  and  emaciated  condition. 

While  traversing  the  village,  I was  surprised  at 
the  many  clay  buildings  which  are  to  be  seen  here, 
amounting  to  between  150  and  200 ; however,  these 
are  not  so  much  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kdbara  themselves,  but  serve  rather  as  magazines  for 
storing  up  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the  people 
of,  and  the  foreign  merchants  residing  in,  Timbuktu 
and  Sansandi.  There  are  two  small  market-places, 
one  containing  about  twelve  stalls  or  sheds,  where  all 
sorts  of  articles  are  sold,  the  other  being  used  exclu- 
sively for  meat.  Although  it  was  still  early  in  the 
day,  women  were  already  busy  boiling  rice,  which  is 
sold  in  small  portions,  or  made  up  into  thin  cakes 
boiled  with  buMnga,  and  sold  for  five  shells  each. 
Almost  all  the  inhabitants,  who  may  muster  about 
2000,  are  Songhay  ; but  the  authorities  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Fiilbe,  whose  principal  wealth  consists  of 
cattle,  the  only  exception  being  the  office  of  the  in- 
spector of  the  harbour, — a very  ancient  office,  repeat- 
edly mentioned  by  A'hmed  B4bd, — which  at  present  is 
in  the  hands  of  Muldy  Kdsim,  a sherif  whose  family  is 
said  to  have  emigrated  originally  from  the  Gharb  or 
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Morocco,  but  who  has  become  so  Sudanised  that  he  has 
forgotten  all  his  former  knowledge  of  Arabic.  On 
account  of  the  cattle  being  driven  to  a great  distance, 
I found  that  milk  was  very  scarce  and  dear.  The  in- 
habitants cultivate  a little  rice,  but  have  some  cotton, 
besides  bdmia,  or  Corchorus  olitorius,  and  melons  of 
various  descriptions. 

Having  returned  to  my  quarters  from  my  walk 
through  the  town,  I had  to  distribute  several  presents 
to  some  people  whom  El  Walati  chose  to  represent  as 
his  brothers  and  friends.  Having  then  given  to  him- 
self a new,  glittering,  black  tobe  of  Niipe  manufacture, 
a new  “ hdf,”  and  the  white  bermis  which  I wore  my- 
self, I at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  out  for  the 
town,  in  order  to  obtain  protection  for  me  ; for  as  yet 
I was  an  outlaw  in  the  country,  and  any  ruffian  who 
suspected  my  character  might  have  slain  me,  without 
scarcely  anybody  caring  anything  about  it ; and  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  assume  a very  unfavourable 
aspect : for  there  was  a great  movement  among  the 
Tawdrek  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  some  news  of  my  real  character  had  transpired. 
Not  long  after  my  two  messengers  were  gone,  a 
Tdrki  chief,  of  the  name  of  Kndha,  with  tall  and 
stately  figure,  and  of  noble  expressive  features,  as 
far  as  his  shawl  around  the  face  allowed  them  to  be 
seen,  but,  like  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Kdl-hekikan  to 
which  he  belongs,  bearing  a very  bad  character  as 
a freebooter,  made  his  appearance,  armed  with  spear 
and  sword,  and  obtruded  himself  upon  me  while  I was 
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partaking  of  my  simple  dish  of  rice  ; notwithstanding 
which,  he  took  his  seat  at  a short  distance  opposite  to 
me.  Not  wishing  to  invite  him  to  a share  in  my 
poor  frugal  repast  by  the  usual  “ bismillah,”  I told 
him,  first  in  Arabic  and  then  in  Fulfiilde,  that  I was 
dining,  and  had  no  leisure  to  speak  with  him  at 
present.  Whereupon  he  took  his'  leave,  but  returned 
after  a short  while,  and,  in  a rather  peremptory  manner, 
solicited  a present  from  me,  being,  as  he  said,  a great 
chief  of  the  country ; but  as  I was  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  his  power,  and  being  also  afraid  that  others 
might  imitate  his  example,  I told  him  that  I could 
not  give  him  anything  before  I had  made  due  in- 
quiries respecting  his  real  importance  from  my  com- 
panion who  had  just  gone  to  the  town.  But  he  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  my  argument ; representing 
himself  as  a great  “ dhalem,”  or  evil-doer,  and  that 
as  such  he  might  do  me  much  harm  ; till  at  length, 
after  a very  spirited  altercation,  I got  rid  of  him. 

He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  the  whole  house  was 
filled  with  armed  men,  horse  and  foot,  from  Timbuktu, 
most  of  them  clad  in  light  blue  tobes,  tightly  girt 
round  the  waist  with  a shawl,  and  dressed  in  short 
breeches  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  fight,  their  head  being  covered  with  a straw 
hat  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  a little  hut  with  regular 
thatch  work,  such  as  is  fashionable  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Mdsina  and  of  the  provinces  further 
west.  They  were  armed  with  spears,  besides  which 
some  of  them  wore  also  a sword : only  a few  of  them 
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had  muskets.  Entering  the  house  rather  abruptly,  and 
squatting  down  in  the  ante-chambers  and  courtyard, 
just  where  they  could  find  a place,  they  stared  at  me 
not  a little,  and  began  asking  of  each  other  who  this 
strange-looking  fellow  might  be,  while  I was  reclining 
on  my  two  smaller  boxes,  having  my  larger  ones  and 
my  other  luggage  behind  me.  I was  rather  at  a loss 
to  account  for  their  intrusion,  until  I learned,  upon 
inquiry  from  my  landlady,  that  they  were  come  in 
order  to  protect  their  cattle  from  the  Tawdrek,  who 
at  the  time  were  passing  through  the  place,  and  who 
had  driven  away  some  of  their  property.  The  very 
person  whom  they  dreaded  was  the  chief  Kn4ha,  who 
had  just  left  me,  though  they  could  not  make  out  his 
whereabouts.  Having  refreshed  themselves  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  these  people  started  otf ; 
but  the  alarm  about  the  cattle  continued  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon,  and  not  less  than  200  armed  men 
came  into  my  apartments  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

My  messengers  not  returning  at  the  appointed  time 
from  their  errand  to  the  town,  I had  at  length 
retired  to  rest  in  the  evening,  when  shortly  before 
midnight  they  arrived,  together  with  Sidi  A'lawfite, 
the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy’s  brother,  and  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  terrace  of 
my  house  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mos- 
quitoes ; and  after  they  had  been  regaled  with  a good 
supper,  which  had  been  provided  beforehand  by  some 
of  the  townspeople,  I went  to  pay  my  respects  to 
them. 
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It  was  an  important  interview  ; for,  although  this 
was  not  the  person  for  whom  my  visit  was  specially 
intended,  and  whose  favourable  or  unfavourable  dis- 
position would  influence  the  whole  success  of  my 
arduous  undertaking,  yet  for  the  present  I was  en- 
tirely in  his  hands,  and  all  depended  upon  the  manner 
in  which  he  received  me.  Now  my  two  messengers 
had  only  disclosed  to  himself  personally,  that  I was 
a Christian,  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that,  although  a 
Christian,  I was  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Sultan  of  Stambiil ; and  Sidi  A'lawate  inquired  there- 
fore of  me,  with  great  earnestness  and  anxiety,  as  to 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  I enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  that  great  Mohammedan  sovereign. 

Now  it  was  most  unfortunate  for  me  that  I had  no 
direct  letter  from  that  quarter.  Even  the  firmdn  with 
which  we  had  been  provided  by  the  Basha  of  Tripoli 
had  been  delivered  to  the  governor  for  whom  it 
was  destined,  so  that  at  the  time  I had  nothing  with 
me  to  show  but  a firmdn  which  I had  used  on  my 
journey  in  Egypt,  and  which  of  course  had  no  es- 
pecial relation  to  the  case  in  question.  The  want  of 
such  a general  letter  of  protection  from  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople,  which  I had  solicited  with  so  much 
anxiety  to  be  sent  after  me,  was  in  the  sequel  the  chief 
cause  of  my  difficult  and  dangerous  position  in  Tim- 
buktu ; for,  furnished  with  such  a letter,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  imposed  silence  upon  my  ad- 
versaries and  enemies  there,  and  especially  upon  the 
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merchants  from  Morocco,  who  were  instigated  by  the 
most  selfish  jealousy  to  raise  all  sorts  of  intrigues 
against  me. 

Having  heard  my  address  with  attention,  although 
I was  not  able  to  establish  every  point  so  clearly  as  I 
could  have  wished,  the  sheikh’s  brother  promised  me 
protection,  and  desired  me  to  be  without  any  appre- 
hension with  regard  to  my  safety ; and  thus  ter- 
minated my  first  interview  with  this  man,  who,  on 
the  whole,  inspired  me  with  a certain  degree  of  con- 
fidence, although  I was  glad  to  think  that  he  was  not 
the  man  upon  whom  I had  to  rely  for  my  safety. 
Having  then  had  a further  chat  with  his  telamid  or 
pupils,  with  whom  I passed  for  a Mohammedan,  I 
took  leave  of  the  party  and  retired  to  rest  in  the 
close  apartments  of  the  lower  story  of  the  house. 

Wednesday,  After  a rather  restless  night,  the  day 
September  7th.  when  I was  at  length  to  enter  Tim- 

buktu ; but  we  had  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  per- 
forming this  last  short  stage  of  our  journey,  deprived 
as  we  were  of  beasts  of  burden;  for  the  two  camels 
which  the  people  had  brought  from  the  town  in  order 
to  carry  my  boxes,  proved  much  too  weak,  and  it 
was  only  after  a long  delay  that  we  were  able  to 
procure  eleven  donkeys  for  the  transport  of  all  ray 
luggage.  Meanwhile  the  rumour  of  a traveller  of 
importance  having  arrived  had  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  several  inhabitants  of  the  place  sent  a break- 
fast both  for  myself  and  my  protector.  Just  at  the 
moment  when  we  were  at  length  mounting  our  horses. 
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it  seemed  as  if  the  Tarki  chief  Kneha  was  to  cause 
me  some  more  trouble,  for  in  the  morning  he  had 
sent  me  a vessel  of  butter  in  order  thus  to  acquire  a 
fair  claim  upon  my  generosity ; and  coming  now  for 
his  reward,  he  was  greatly  disappointed  when  he 
heard  that  the  present  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
other  people. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  when  our  cavalcade  at  length 
put  itself  in  motion,  ascending  the  sandhills  which 
rise  close  behind  the  village  of  Kdbara,  and  which,  to 
my  great  regret,  had  prevented  my  obtaining  a view 
of  the  town  from  the  top  of  our  terrace.  The  contrast 
of  this  desolate  scenery  with  the  character  of  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  river  which  I had  just  left  behind 
was  remarkable.  The  whole  tract  bore  decidedly 
the  character  of  a desert,  although  the  path  was 
thickly  lined  on  both  sides  with  thorny  bushes  and 
stunted  trees,  which  were  being  cleared  away  in  some 
places  in  order  to  render  the  path  less  obstructed  and 
more  safe,  as  the  Tawdrek  never  fail  to  infest  it,  and  at 
present  were  particularly  dreaded  on  account  of  their 
having  killed  a few  days  previously  three  petty  Ta- 
wdti  traders  on  their  way  to  A'rawdn.  It  is  from  the 
unsafe  character  of  this  short  road  between  the  har- 
bour and  the  town,  that  the  spot,  about  halfway  be- 
tween Kabara  and  Timbuktu,  bears  the  remarkable 
name  of  “ Ur-immdndes,”  “ he  does  not  hear,”  mean- 
ing the  place  where  the  cry  of  the  unfortunate  victim 
is  not  heard  from  either  side. 

Having  traversed  two  sunken  spots  designated  by 
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especial  names,  where,  in  certain  years  when  the 
river  rises  to  an  unusual  height,  as  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  same  winter,  the  water  of  the  inundation 
enters  and  occasionally  forms  even  a navigable  chan- 
nel; and  leaving  on  one  side  the  talha  tree  of  the 
Well  Salah,  covered  with  innumerable  rags  of  the 
superstitious  natives,  who  expect  to  be  generously 
rewarded  by  their  saint  with  a new  shirt,  we  ap- 
proached the  town : but  its  dark  masses  of  clay  not 
being  illuminated  by  bright  sunshine,  for  the  sky  was 
thickly  overcast  and  the  atmosphere  filled  with  sand, 
were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sand  and 
rubbish  heaped  all  round ; and  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  looking  attentively  about,  as  a body  of 
people  were  coming  towards  us  in  order  to  pay  their 
compliments  to  the  stranger  and  bid  him  welcome. 
This  was  a very  important  moment,  as,  if  they  had 
felt  the  slightest  suspicion  with  regard  to  my  cha- 
racter, they  might  easily  have  prevented  my  entering 
the  town  at  all,  and  thus  even  endangered  my  life.  | 
I therefore  took  the  hint  of  A'lawdte,  who  recom-  ! 
mended  me  to  make  a start  in  advance  in  order  to  j 
anticipate  the  salute  of  these  people  who  had  come  j 
to  meet  us ; and  putting  my  horse  to  a gallop,  and 
gun  in  hand,  I galloped  up  to  meet  them,  when  I was 
received  with  many  saMms.  But  a circumstance 
occurred  which  might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  , 
to  my  enterprise,  but  even  to  my  own  personal  safety,  | 
as  there  was  a man  among  the  group  who  addressed  ‘ 
me  in  Turkish,  which  I had  almost  entirely  forgotten ; 
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SO  that  I could  with  difficulty  make  a suitable  answer 
to  his  compliment;  but  avoiding  farther  indiscreet 
questions,  I pushed  on  in  order  to  get  under  safe 
cover. 

Having  then  traversed  the  rubbish  which  has  accu- 
mulated round  the  ruined  clay  wall  of  the  town,  and 
left  on  one  side  a row  of  dirty  reed  huts  which  en- 
compass the  whole  of  the  place,  we  entered  the  narrow 
streets  and  lanes,  or,  as  the  people  of  Timbuktu  say, 
the  tijerdten,  which  scarcely  allowed  two  horses  to 
proceed  abreast.  But  I was  not  a little  surprised  at 
the  populous  and  wealthy  character  which  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  the  Sane-Giingu,  exhibited, 
many  of  the  houses  rising  to  the  height  of  two  stories, 
and  in  their  fa9ade  evincing  even  an  attempt  at  archi- 
tectural adornment.  Thus,  taking  a more  westerly 
turn,  and  followed  by  a numerous  troop  of  people, 
we  passed  the  house  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay,  where  I 
was  desired  to  fire  a pistol ; but  as  1 had  all  my  arms 
loaded  with  ball  I prudently  declined  to  do  so,  and 
left  it  to  one  of  my  people  to  do  honour  to  the  house 
of  our  host.  We  thus  reached  the  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  which  was  destined  for  my  re- 
sidence, and  I was  glad  when  I found  myself  safely  in 
my  new  quarters. 

But  before  describing  my  residence  in  this  town,  I 
shall  make  a few  general  remarks  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  Songhay  and  Timbuktu. 
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timbiJktu. 

Previously  to  my  journey  into  the  region  of  the  Niger, 
scarcely  any  data  were  known  with  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  wide  and  important  tract,  except  a few 
isolated  facts,  elicited  with  great  intelligence  and  re- 
search by  Mr.  Cooley*  from  El  Bekri,  the  history 
of  Ebn  Khaldun,  the  obscure  and  confused  report 
of  Leo  about  the  great  Ischia,  and  the  barren  state- 
ment of  the  conquest  of  Timbuktu  and  Gdgho,  or 
G6go,  by  Muldy  A'hmed  el  Dhehebi,  as  mentioned 
by  some  historians  of  Morocco  and  Spain.  But 
I myself  was  so  successful  as  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  a complete  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Songhay,  from  the  very  dawn  of  historical  records 
down  to  the  year  1640  of  our  era ; although,  unfor- 
tunately, circumstances  prevented  my  bringing  back 
a complete  copy  of  this  manuscript,  which  forms  a 
respectable  quarto  volume,  and  I was  only  able,  during 
the  few  days  that  I had  this  manuscript  in  my  hands 
during  my  stay  in  Gandd,  to  make  short  extracts  of 
those  passages  from  its  contents  which  I thought  of 


Cooley,  “jSTegroland  of  the  Arabs.’ 
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the  highest  interest  in  an  historical  and  geographical 
point  of  view. 

These  annals,  according  to  the  universal  statement 
of  the  learned  people  of  Negroland,  were  written  by 
a distinguished  person  of  the  name  of  A'hmed  Bdbd, 
although  in  the  work  itself  that  individual  is  only 
spoken  of  in  the  third  person ; and  it  would  seem  that 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  book  by  another  hand  ; 
but  on  this  point  I cannot  speak  with  certainty,  as 
I had  not  sufficient  time  to  read  over  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  work  with  the  necessary  attention  and  care. 
As  for  A'hmed  B4ba,  we  know  from  other  interesting 
documents  which  have  lately  come  to  light*,  that  he 
was  a man  of  great  learning,  considering  the  country 
in  which  he  was  born,  having  composed  a good  many 
books  or  essays,  and  instructed  a considerable  number 
of  pupils.  Moreover,  we  learn  that  he  was  a man  of 
the  highest  respectability,  so  that  even  after  he  had 
been  carried  away  prisoner  by  the  victorious  army  of 
Miilay  A'hmed  el  Dhehebi,  his  very  enemies  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Morocco,  in  general,  regarded  him  with  the  highest 
veneration,  f 

* Revue  Africaine,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  “ ConquSte  du  Soudan 

par  les  Marocains,”  par  le  Baron  Macguckin  de  Slane.  Journal 
Asiatique,  1855,  “ Literature  du  Soudan,”  par  M.  le  Professor 
Cherbonneau. 

f This  character  is  most  strikingly  indicated  in  those  very  re- 
marks which  M.  le  Baron  de  Slane  has  published  in  the  notice 
I (see  preceding  note)  which  was  intended  to  depreciate  the  merit 
I of  A'hmed  Baba  as  a historian. 
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This  character  of  the  author  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  the  trustworthiness  of  his  history, 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to  go  back  into  the  past  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  from  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
people,  or  from  written  documents  of  an  older  period : 
for  that  the  beginning  of  his  annals,  like  that  of  every 
other  nation,  should  be  enveloped  in  a certain  degree 
of  mystery  and  uncertainty  is  very  natural,  and  our  i 
author  himself  is  prudent  enough  to  pass  over  the  ^ 
earlier  part  in  the  most  rapid  and  cursory  manner, 
only  mentioning  the  mere  name  of  each  king,  except 
that  he  states  the  prominent  facts  with  regard  to  the 
founder  of  each  dynasty.  Nay,  even  what  he  says  of 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Zd,  allowance  being  ’ 
made  for  the  absurd  interpretation  of  names,  which  is  ^ 
usual  with  Arabs  and  Orientals  dn  general,  and  also  | 
the  particulars  which  he  gives  with  regard  to  Kilun,  ^ 
or  Kilnu,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni*,  is  f 
very  characteristic,  and  certainly  true  in  the  main. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  founder  of  the  first 
dynasty  immigrated  from  a foreign  country, — a cir- 
cumstance which  is  confirmed  by  other  accounts, — 
and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  he  abolished 
the  most  striking  features  of  pagan  superstition, 
namely,  the  worship  of  a peculiar  kind  of  fish,  which 
was  probably  the  famous  ayfi,  or  Manatus,  of  which 
I have  spoken  on  a former  occasion  f,  and  of  whose 

* According  to  Leo,  this  dynasty  emigrated  from  Lybia. 

t Vol.  II.  p.  507. 
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habitat  in  the  waters  of  the  Niger  I shall  say  more 
further  on  ; while  'AH  Killun  succeeded  in  usurping 
the  royal  power  by  liberating  his  country  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Melle,  who  had  conquered 
Songhay  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment that  Za-Kasi,  the  fifteenth  king  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Z4,  about  the  year  400  of  the  Hejra,  or  in  the 
beginning,  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  embraced 
Isldm,  and  was  the  first  Mohammedan  king  of  Son- 
ghay. No  man  who  studies  impartially  those  very 
extracts  which  I have  been  able  to  make  from  the 
manuscript,  in  great  haste  and  under  the  most  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  and  which  were  translated 
and  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental 
Society*  by  Mr.  Ralfs,  can  deny  that  they  contain  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  information.  But  the  know- 
ledge which  Europeans  possessed  of  those  countries, 
before  my  discoveries,  was  so  limited,  as  to  render 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  my  extracts,  which 
are  intimately  related  to  localities  formerly  entirely 
unknown,  or  in  connection  with  historical  facts  not 
better  ascertained,  difficult  of  comprehension.  But 
with  the  light  now  shed  by  my  journey  and  my  re- 
searches over  these  regions  and  their  inhabitants,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  work  of 
A'hmed  B4b^  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
additions  which  the  present  age  has  made  to  the 


Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  518. 
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history  of  mankind,  in  a branch  which  was  formerly 
almost  unknown. 

A'hmed  Bdbd,  however,  limits  himself  to  the  records 
of  the  political  relations  of  Songhay,  and  does  not  en- 
ter into  any  ethnological  questions,  leaving  us  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  original  seats  of  the  tribe ; for 
while  in  general,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  towns 
of  Tindirma  and  Dire  are  supposed  to  be  the  original 
seats  of  the  Songhay,  A'hmed  Babd  apparently  re- 
stricts the  limits  of  the  ancient  Songhay  to  the  east- 
ern quarter  around  Kiikiya,  stating  distinctly*  that 
the  town  of  Timbuktu  was  not  under  the  authority 
of  any  foreign  king  before  it  became  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Kunkur-Miisa,  the  celebrated  king  of 
Melle.  Yet  from  this  statement  we  cannot  conclude 
with  absolute  certainty  that  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  to  the  south-west  of  that  town  were  not  com- 
prised in  the  kingdom  of  Songhay  before  that  period ; 
for  Timbuktu,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  being  founded  by  the  Tawdrek  or  Imdshagh,  was 
an  independent  place  by  itself,  and  in  the  beginning 
not  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.  It  might  easily  have  happened, 
therefore,  that  the  Songhay  language  was  not  at  all 
spoken  in  Tirabiiktu  at  a former  period,  without  any 
conclusion  being  drawn  from  this  circumstance  re- 
specting the  country  to  the  south  and  south-west  of 
the  river.  But  although,  according  to  A'hmed  Bdbd’s 
account,  the  foundation  of  the  place  was  entirely 
* Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  525. 
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due  to  the  Im6shagh,  it  is  probable  that,  from  the 
very  beginning,  a portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  belonged  to  the  Songhay  nation*;  and  I rather 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  original  form  of  the  name 
was  the  Songhay  form  Tiimbutu,  from  whence  the 
Ira6shagh  made  Tumbytku,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  by  the  Arabs  into  Tumbuktu.f 

But  the  series  of  chronological  facts  which  we  learn 
from  A'hmed  Bdbd,  or  from  other  sources,  I shall  give 
in  a tabular  form  in  the  Appendix.  Here  I will  only 
draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  a few  of  the  most 
striking  facts,  and  make  some  general  remarks  on  the 
character  of  that  history. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  while  Isldm  in  the 
two  larger  westerly  kingdoms  which  flourished  pre- 

* “The  palace  which  was  erected  in  Timbuktu  was  called 
‘ m'aduk,’  or  ‘ m'adugu.’  This  is  evidently  a Mandingo  word,  mean- 
ing ‘ the  house  of  the  king  but  it  was  certainly  called  so  in  the 
language  of  the  conquerors,  and  not  in  that  of  the  natives,  and 
A'hmed  Baba  understands  the  former  when  he  says  that  the  build- 
ing was  called  by  this  name  in  their  language.” — Journal  of  Leipsic 
Oriental  Society,  ix.  p.  525. 

f The  u sound  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is  the  only  ori- 
ginal one,  not  only  in  the  Songhay,  but  also  in  the  Arabic 
form  ; but  it  has  gradually  been  changed  into  an  i,  and  almost  all 
the  Arabs  at  the  present  time  pronounce  and  write  Tinbuktu, 

J The  town  was  probably  so  called,  because  it  was  built 

originally  in  a hollow  or  cavity  in  the  sandhills.  Tumbutu  means 
hole  or  womb  in  the  Songhay  language  : if  it  were  a Temashight 
word,  it  would  be  written  Tinbuktu.  The  name  is  generally 
interpreted  by  Europeans,  well  of  Buktu,  but  tin  has  nothing  to 
do  with  well.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  323,  note. 
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viously  to  that  of  Songhay, — I mean  Ghdna,  or  Gha- 
nata,  and  Melle, — had  evidently  emanated  from  the 
north,  and  especially  from  Sijilmesa,  Songhay  appears 
to  have  been  civilised  from  the  other  side,  namely,  from 
Egypt,  the  intimate  relation  with  which  is  proved  by 
many  interesting  circumstances,  although,  in  a political 
respect,  it  could  only  adopt  the  same  forms  of  go- 
vernment which  had  been  developed  already  in  Ghdna 
and  Melle ; nay,  we  shall  find  even  some  of  the  same 
titles.  With  respect  to  Ghdna,  we  learn  from  A'hmed 
Bdb4  the  very  interesting  fact*  that  twenty  kings 
were  supposed  to  have  ruled  over  that  kingdom  at 
the  time  when  Mohammed  spread  the  new  creed  which 
was  to  agitate  and  to  remodel  half  of  the  globe. 

The  kingdom  of  Songhay,  even  after  'AH  Killun 
had  made  it  independent  of  Melle,  could  not  fail  to 
remain  rather  weak  and  insignificant,  as  even  Tim- 
buktu, and  probably  a great  portion  of  the  country  to 
the  east  of  that  town,  was  not  comprised  in  its  limits 
nay,  it  even  appears  that  the  kingdom  was  still,  at 
times,  dependent  in  a certain  degree  upon  Melle,  the 
great  kingdom  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ; and 
it  was  not  until  almost  150  years  after  the  time  of 
‘AH  Killun  that  the  powerful  king  Sonni  'AH,  the 
Sonni  H41i  of  Leo  Africanus,  conquered  Timbfiktu, 
wresting  it,  with  immense  slaughter,  a.  h.  894,  a.  d. 
1488,  from  the  hands  of  the  Tawarek,  who  had  them- 
selves conquered  it  from  Melle.  This  king,  although 
he  is  represented  by  all  the  learned  men  of  Negroland 
* See  A'hmed  Baba,  1.  c.  p.  526. 
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as  a very  cruel  and  sanguinary  prince,  was  no  doubt 
a great  conqueror;  for  although  it  was  he  who,  in 
taking  possession  of  this  town,  inflicted  upon  the 
inhabitants  a most  severe  punishment,  surpassing 
even  the  horrors  which  had  accompanied  the  taking 
of  the  town  by  the  king  of  M6si,  nevertheless  it  was 
he  also  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great  im- 
portance which  Timbuktu  henceforth  obtained,  by 
conquering  the  central  seat  of  the  old  empire  of 
Ghdnata,  and  thus  inducing  the  rich  merchants  from 
the  north,  who  had  formerly  been  trading  with  Biru 
or  WaMta,  and  who  had  even  occasionally  resided 
there,  to  transfer  their  trade  to  Timbuktu  and  G4gho. 
It  is  the  same  king,  no  doubt,  that  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  the  reigns  of 
Jo^o  and  Emmanuel,  sent  several  embassies  into  the 
interior,  not  only  to  Melle  *,  which  at  that  time  had 
already  greatly  declined  in  power  and  importance, 
but  also  to  Timbuktu,  where  Sonni  'AH  seems  to  have 
principally  resided ; and  it  was  perhaps  partly  on 
account  of  the  relations  which  he  entertained  with 
the  Christian  king  (to  whom  he  even  opened  a trading 
station  as  far  inland  as  Waddn  or  H6den),  besides  his 
cruelty  against  the  chiefs  of  religion,  that  the  Mo- 
hammedans were  less  satisfied  with  his  government ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  a strict  Mo- 
hammedan. 

* It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a map  published  at  Strasburg  in 
the  year  1513,  the  kingdom  of  Melle  appears  under  the  name  of 
Regnum  Musa  Melle  de  Ginoria.  Atlas  of  Santarem,  pi.  No.  13. 
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It  was  Haj  Mohammed  A'skia  who  founded  the 
new  homonymous  dynasty  of  the  A'skia,  by  rising 
against  his  liege  lord,  the  son  of  Sonni  'All,  and,  after 
a desperate  struggle,  usurping  the  royal  power ; and, 
notwithstanding  the  glorious  career  of  that  great 
conqueror,  we  may  fancy  we  can  see  in  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  that  king,  a sort  of  Divine  punishment  for  the 
example  which  he  had  given  of  revolt. 

We  have  seen  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Z4,  of  which 
that  of  the  Sonni  seems  to  have  been  a mere  con- 
tinuation, immigrated  from  abroad;  and  it  is  a circum- 
stance of  the  highest  interest  to  see  king  Mohammed 
A'skia, — perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign  that  ever  ruled 
over  Negroland, — who  was  a native  of  this  very 
country,  born  in  the  island  of  N4ni,  a little  below 
Sinder,  in  the  Niger,  setting  us  an  example  of  the 
highest  degree  of  development  of  which  negroes  are 
capable.  For,  while  Sonni  ‘Ali,  like  his  forefathers, 
still  belonged  to  that  family  of  foreign  settlers  who 
either  came  from  Yemen,  according  to  the  current 
tradition,  or  as  is  more  credible,  immigrated  from 
Libya,  as  Leo  states,  the  dynasty  of  the  A'skia 
was  entirely  of  native  descent ; and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable,  if  we  consider  that  this  king  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration  by  the  most 
learned  and  rigid  Mohammedans,  while  Sonni  'Ali  had 
rendered  himself  so  odious  that  people  did  not  know 
how  to  give  full  vent  to  their  indignation  in  heaping 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets  upon  him. 
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It  is  of  no  small  interest  to  a person  who  en- 
deavours to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  the  various 
races  of  mankind,  to  observe  how,  during  the  time 
when  the  Portuguese,  carried  away  by  the  most  heroic 
enterprise  and  the  most  praiseworthy  energy,  having 
gradually  discovered  and  partly  taken  possession  of 
the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  having  at 
length  doubled  its  southernmost  promontory,  under 
the  guidance  of  Almeida  and  Albuquerque,  founded 
their  Indian  empire,  that  at  this  same  time  a negro 
king  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  not  only  extended 
his  conquests  far  and  wide,  from  the  centre  of  Hdusa 
almost  to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the 
pagan  country  of  M6si,  in  12°  northern  latitude,  as  far 
as  Tawat  to  the  south  of  Morocco,  but  also  governed 
the  subjected  tribes  with  justice  and  equity,  causing 
well-being  and  comfort  to  spring  up  everywhere 
within  the  borders  of  his  extensive  dominions*,  and 

* It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Leo,  who  visited  Negroland 
just  at  the  time  when  this  prince  was  aspiring  to  power,  and  who 
must  have  written  the  greater  part  of  what  he  relates  of  him  and 
his  conquests  from  information  which  he  had  received  after  he  had 
left  the  country,  should  treat  this  usurper,  whose  identity  with  his 
I Ischia  cannot  be  doubtful,  with  very  little  indulgence ; and  it  even 
seems  as  if  he  purposely  intended  to  give  a bad  interpretation  to 
I everything  which  the  king  undertook,  a fact  which  is  clearly  evi- 
I dent  from  what  he  relates  with  regard  to  his  proceedings  in 
! Hausa.  That  the  taxes  imposed  by  him  upon  his  subjects  may 
have  been  heavy,  I concede  may  be  true,  as  without  a considerable 
\ revenue  he  was  not  able  to  keep  up  a strong  military  force ; but  at 
j least  they  evidently  must  have  been  much  less  than  they  were  in 
j the  time  of  Sonni  'AH,  when  almost  the  whole  population  was 
I engaged  in  war.  We  find  a very  heavy  duty  upon  salt,  from  each 
i load  51. 
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introducing  such  of  the  institutions  of  Mohammedan 
civilisation  as  he  considered  might  be  useful  to  his 
subjects.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  historical  records,  while  we  are 
tolerably  well  informed  as  to  the  warlike  proceedings 
of  this  king,  it  is  merely  from  circumstances  which 
occasionally  transpire  and  are  slightly  touched  upon, 
that  we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  interior  con- 
dition of  his  empire ; and  on  this  point  I will  make 
a few  observations,  before  I proceed  to  the  causes 
which  rendered  the  foundation  of  this  empire  so 
unstable. 

In  a former  part  of  my  researches  I have  entered 
into  the  history  and  the  polity  of  the  empire  of 
B6rnu,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the 
latter  that  of  the  Songhay  empire,  which  attained 
the  zenith  of  its  power  just  at  the  time  when  B6rnu 
likewise,  having  recovered,  in  consequence  of  the 
energy  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  king  'All  Gha- 
jideni,  from  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  loss 
of  Kanem,  the  desperate  struggle  with  the  tribe 
of  the  Soy,  and  a series  of  civil  wars,  attained  its 
most  glorious  period  during  the  reign  of  the  two 
Edris,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
era. 

In  instituting  such  a comparison  between  these 
two  extensive  kingdoms  of  Negroland,  we  soon  dis- 
cover that  the  Songhay  empire,  although  likewise 
stated  to  be  founded  by  a Libyan  dynasty,  was  far 
more  despotic  than  its  eastern  rival ; and  it  is  in 
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vain,  that  we  here  look  either  for  a divan  of  twelve 
great  officers,  forming  a powerful  and  highly  in- 
fluential aristocracy,  or  that  eclectic  form  of  choosing 
a successor,  both,  of  which  we  find  in  B6rnu : nay, 
not  even  the  office  of  a vizier  meets  our  eye,  as  we 
peruse  the  tolerably  rich  annals  of  A'hmed  Bdbfi, 
We  find,  no  doubt,  powerful  officers  also  in  the 
Songhay  empire,  as  must  naturally  be  the  case  in  a 
large  kingdom ; but  these  appear  to  have  been  merely 
governors  of  provinces,  whom  the  king  installed  or  de- 
posed at  his  pleasure,  and  who  exercised  no  influence 
upon  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  kingdom,  except  when 
it  was  plunged  into  civil  war. 

These  governors  bore  generally  the  title  of  “ farma,” 
or  “ fereng,”  a title  which  is  evidently  of  Mandingo 
origin*,  and  was  traditionally  derived  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  kingdom  of  Melle,  while  the  native 
Songhay  title  of  “ koy  ” appears  to  be  used  only  in 
order  to  denote  officers  of  certain  provinces,  which 
originally  were  more  intimately  related  to  Songhay  ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the 
governor  of  Timbuktu  or  Tumbutu,  is  constantly 
called  Tumbutu  koy,  and  is  only  once  called  Tum- 
butu-mangha.f  Besides  this  province,  those  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  the  report  of  A'hmed  Babfi  are  the 
following,  going  from  east  to  west : — Dendi,  or  as  it 
is  now  generally  called  Dendina,  the  country  between 

* See  Cooley,  “ Negroland,”  p.  75,  n.  26.  and  p.  77,  n.  28. 

t Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  554.  If 
there  be  no  mistake,  there  was  a “ koy  ” as  well  as  a “ farma  ” iii 
some  of  the  provinces,  such  as  Biira. 
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Kebbi  and  Sdy  * , which  I have  described  in  the  ac- 
count of  my  own  journey,  and  which  seems  to  have 
contained  a Songhay  population  from  tolerably  ancient 
times,  at  least  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ; but  we  find  none  of  the  three  divisions  of 
this  important  province  specified,  not  even  Kenga  or 
Zdgha.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  of  ancient  origin,  and  as  their  history,  es- 
pecially that  of  Zdgha,  which  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  more  celebrated  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  would  be 
highly  interesting. 

The  country  from  hence  towards  the  capital  we 
never  find  comprised  by  A'hmed  B4bfi  under  a ge- 
neral name,  nor  do  we  meet  with  the  names  of 
Zab^rma  or  Z4rma,  which  I therefore  conclude  to  be 
of  more  recent  origin,  although  that  country,  at  pre- 
sent so  named,  was  evidently  comprised  in  the  king- 
dom of  Songhay.  West  of  Gdgho,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  we  next  find  the  province  of  Banku  or 
Benguf,  which  evidently  comprised  that  part  of  the 
river  which  is  studded  with  islands,  as  we  find  the 
inspector  of  the  harbour  of  Kabara  taking  refuge  in 
the  district  of  Banku,  with  the  whole  of  his  fleet, 
after  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  people  of  Mo- 

* A governor  of  the  town  of  Say  is  perhaps  indicated  under 
the  title  of  Say-weli.  Ibid.  p.  550. 

t That  Banku  lay  between  Timbuktu  and  Ghago  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  governor  of  that  province  fled  to  Gagho, 
when  Mohammed  Sadik,  the  governor  of  Bel,  or  Bal,  marched 
upon  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
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rocco.  Passing  then  by  the  province  of  Bantal,  the 
limits  of  which  I have  not  been  able  to  make  out, 
we  come  to  the  province  of  Bel  or  Bal,  which  evi- 
dently comprised  the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  round  about  Timbuktu,  and,  perhaps,  some  dis- 
tance westwards ; but  without  including  that  town 
itself,  which  had  a governor  of  its  own,  nor  even  the 
harbour  of  Kdbara,  which  at  that  time  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  placed  under  the  inspection  of 
a special  officer  or  “ farma,”  who,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  subjected  in  a certain  degree  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Bal-ma,  or  the  governor  of  Bal,  who 
was  able  to  call  him  to  account.*  The  governor  of 
the  province  of  Bal,  who  bore  the  peculiar  title  of 
“ Bal-ma,”  a word  likewise  of  Mandingo  origin,  ma 
corresponding  to  the  Songhay  word  “ koy,”  seems  to 
have  been  of  great  importance  in  a military  respect, 
while  in  a moral  point  of  view  the  governor  of  the 
town  of  Timbuktu  enjoyed  perhaps  greater  autho- 
rity, and  the  office  of  the  Tiirnbutu-koy,  seems  always 
to  have  been  filled  by  a learned  man  or  fdkih, 
proving  that  this  town  was  regarded  at  that  time  as 
the  seat  of  learning;  and  that  the  fdkih  who  governed 
the  town  of  Timbiiktu  possessed  great  power  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  A'hmed  Bdba  mentions  it  as 
a proof  of  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  A1  Hfidi  the 
governor  of  Tindirma,  that  he  did  not  go  in  person 
to  the  kd,dhi  to  pay  him  his  compliments. 

* See  the  account  in  the  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society, 
p.  545. 
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Proceeding  then  westward  from  Bal  and  Tim- 
buktu, we  come  to  the  very  important  province  of 
Kurmina,  with  the  capital  Tindirma,  which  very 
often  served  as  a residence  for  the  king  himself,  and 
became  the  chosen  seat  of  A'slda  Daiid.  The  im- 
portance of  the  province  of  Kurmina  seems  to  have 
been  based,  not  merely  upon  its  military  strength 
and  populousness,  but  upon  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  to  supply  Songhay  Proper,  together  with  its 
two  large  towns  of  Gagho  and  Kiikia,  with  grain ; and 
it  is  evidently  on  this  account,  that  the  governor  of 
that  province  is  on  one  occasion  called  the  store- 
keeper and  provider  of  the  king.*  South-west  from 
the  province  of  Kurmina,  there  were  two  provinces 
Dirma  f and  Bara,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ; except  that  we  know  that 
Bara  must  have  lain  rather  along  the  south-easterly 
branch  of  the  river ; while  Dirma,  having  probably 
derived  this  name  from  the  town  of  Dire,  is  most 
likely  to  be  sought  for  on  the  north-westerly  branch, 
although  Cailli4  places  Diriman,  as  he  calls  it,  south 
of  the  river.  The  province  or  district  of  Shaa  J may 
probably  be  identical  with  the  district  round  the  im- 

* Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  541 : — “ Then  he 
made  Kishya  fereng  of  Kurmina,  and  gave  him  the  office  of 
mezr'a 

f It  is  not  improbable  that  Dirma  was  originally  the  name  or 
title  of  the  governor  of  Dire,  as  Raima  was  that  of  the  governor 
of  Bal,  and  that  it  was  in  after  times  conferred  upon  the  province 
of  which  he  was  the  ruler.  Caillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

I Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  544. 
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portant  town  of  Sa,  situated  a short  distance  to  the 
north-east  of  the  lake  Debu,  and  of  which  further 
notice  will  be  taken  in  the  itineraries.  Proceeding 
further  in  the  same  direction,  we  have  the  province 
of  Mdsina,  a name  which,  under  the  form  of  Masin,  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  El  Bekri*,  but  the  limits  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  define,  although  it  is  clear  that  its 
central  part  comprises  the  islands  formed  by  the 
different  branches  of  the  river,  the  Mdyo  balleo  and 
the  Mdyo  ghann^o,  or  dhanneo,  and  probably  com- 
prised in  former  times  the  ancient  and  most  important 
town  of  Zagha  the  chief  seat  of  Tekrdr,  which  Hdj 
Mohammed  A'skia  had  conquered  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  It  is  peculiar,  however,  and  probably 
serves  to  show  the  preponderance  of  the  element  of 
the  Fiilbe  in  Masina,  where  they  seem  to  have  esta- 
blished themselves  from  very  ancient  times,  that  the 
governor  of  this  province  bore  the  title  of  Mdsina- 
mangha,  instead  of  Mdsina-farma. 

To  the  north-west  of  Mdsina,  we  have  the  province 
of  Bdghena,  which  comprised  the  central  portion  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ghdna,  or  Ghdnata,  and  the 
important  town  of  Biru,  or  Waldta,  which,  before 
Timbuktu  rose  to  greater  importance,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  time  of  Sonni  'All,  was  the  great  centre  of 
commerce  in  this  part  of  Negroland.  The  province 
of  Baghena  was  also  of  considerable  importance  on 

* El  Bekri,  ed.  Macguckin  de  Slane,  p.  150 : ‘ <1.- 
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account  of  its  situation,  bordering,  as  it  did,  closely 
upon  the  central  parts  of  the  empire  of  Melle,  which, 
at  this  time,  formed  almost  the  only  portion  that 
remained  of  that  vast  empire,  and  which  was  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  the  Songhay  in  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Even  the  Imdshagh  or  Tawdrek 
became  tributaries. 

South  of  the  river  two  other  provinces  are  men- 
tioned by  A'hmed  Bdbd,  namely,  the  province  of 
Hdmbori,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  country  was 
also  called  Tondi,  or  El  Hajri,  and  Burgu  *,  or 
rather  Barba,  though  the  latter  country  was  ap- 
parently never  entirely  subjected. 

The  governors  of  these  provinces  Avere  certainly 
possessed  of  considerable  power,  and  belonging,  as 
they  did  in  general,  to  the  royal  family,  exercised  a 
very  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
empire,  as  at  the  same  time  the  central  government 
became  weak  and  debilitated.  The  governor  of  Kur- 
mina,  especially,  conscious  of  the  important  influ- 
ence and  the  rich  character  of  his  province,  was  very 
prone  to  mutiny  and  revolt.  For  as  it  was  certainly 
a great  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  that  it  was 

* In  the  passage  (Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society), 
p.  546,  in  the  seventh  line,  a second  i ^ <"  is  added  by  mistake. 
The  name  cannot  be  read  as  Burgu-koy,  as  all  the  parties  com- 
posing the  army  of  the  pretender  Mohammed  e’  Sadik,  are  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  west,  while  Burgu  is  situated 
at  the  S.E.  frontier  of  Songhay  j nay,  it  is  quite  clear,  from 
page  547,  that  the  Barakoy  is  meant,  and  not  the  Burgu-koy. 
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not  customary  amongst  the  Songhay  to  murder  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  newly  elected  king,  or  to 
render  them  incapable  of  aspiring  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity by  depriving  them  of  their  sight  (as  is  still  the 
custom  in  Wdddy),  or  in  some  other  manner  dis- 
abling them ; so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  doubt 
very  prejudicial  to  the  stability  of  the  empire,  that  so 
many  royal  princes  were  constantly  installed  as 
governors  of  powerful  provinces,  some  of  them  si- 
tuated at  a great  distance  from  the  capital.  Such  a 
government  could  only  prosper  under  the  rule  of  a 
powerful  king,  such  as  Mohammed  el  Hdj  A'skia  was 
during  his  most  vigorous  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  government  of 
Songhay  was  far  more  despotic  than  that  of  B6rnu, 
where,  as  I have  had  occasion  to  relate*,  the  election 
of  a new  king  from  among  the  royal  princes  Avas  placed 
in  the  hands  of  three  electors,  themselves  chosen  from 
the  most  trustworthy  men  of  the  country;  while  the 
kings  of  Songhay  appear  originally  to  have  designated 
their  own  successor  among  the  royal  princes,  there 
being  even  an  established  dignity  of  something  like 
an  heir-apparent  or  crown-prince,  with  the  title  of 
“ fereng-mangha  :”f  but  this  principle,  as  is  naturally 
the  case  in  barbaric  states  without  any  written  con- 

* Vol.  II.  p.  270. 

f The  exact  meaning  of  the  title  “ fereng-mangha,”  and  the 
authority  with  which  it  was  invested,  are  not  quite  clear;  for 
although  there  is  little  doubt  that  “fereng-mangha”  signifies  “great 
prince,”  it  is  remarkable  that  on  various  occasions  we  find  two 
“fereng-mangha”  instead  of  one;  and  it  is  stated  of  Mohammed 
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stitution,  was  only  observed  as  long  as  the  king  ex- 
ercised paramount  authority,  while  we  see  in  other 
cases  the  army,  or  even  a powerful  governor,  choosing 
a successor,  as  that  of  Dendi,  who  deposed  Moham- 
med Bdnkorl,  and  installed  in  his  place  A'skia  Ismail. 

As  I stated  before,  we  do  not  even  find  in  Songhay 
a regular  vizier ; but  we  find  a sort  of  treasurer  in 
the  person  of  the  “ khatib,”  that  is  to  say  the  imam 
who  preaches  before  the  congregation  every  Friday. 
Thus  we  find  the  great  Hdj  Mohammed  A'skia  taking 
the  whole  of  the  money  which  he  thought  necessary 
for  his  royal  pilgrimage,  viz.  300,000  mithkals,  out  of 
the  royal  treasury,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
khatib  'Omdr*  ; but  we  even  find,  in  another  passage, 
the  same  khatib  authorised  to  liberate  a princely  pri- 
soner ; and,  from  a third  passage  f , it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  khatib  in  Gdgho  exercised  the  same  authority 
as  the  kddhi  in  Timbuktu,  although  we  find  a kddhi 
besides  him  in  the  capital. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  established  state 
prison  in  Songhay,  namely,  in  a place  called  Kantii, 
the  exact  situation  of  which,  however,  I have  not 

Ban  A'skia,  that  he  expressly  designated  two  (J.  O.  S.  p.  545). 
Moreover,  we  find  that  neither  of  these  two  was  taken  into 
account  in  appointing  a successor  (Ib.  p.  546).  But  another  pas- 
sage (Ib.  p.  552)  is  not  less  clear,  stating  plainly  that,  the  fereng- 
mangha  having  fallen  in  the  battle,  the  A'skia  named  another  prince 
as  his  successor,  implying  clearly  the  identity  of  the  title  “fereng- 
mangha”  with  that  of  heir-apparent. 

* Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oi’iental  Society,  p.  533. 

t Ibid.  p.  555. 
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yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  This  prison  could  not 
fail  to  become  of  great  importance  as  the  dissensions 
and  feuds  in  the  royal  family  increased ; and  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  at  times  it  was  quite 
full  of  royal  prisoners,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  various  assassinations  which  oc- 
curred there,  fully  corresponded  with  the  character 
of  the  Tower  in  the  middle  ages.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  polygamy,  with  its  consequent  intrigues  in  the 
harim,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  speedy  decline  of 
the  Songhay  empire  from  the  high  position  it  had 
attained  under  the  rule  of  Sonni  'All  and  H4j  Mo- 
hammed A'skia.  The  large  number  of  ambitious 
children  that  A'skia  Daiid,  the  most  peaceful  of  the 
Songhay  rulers,  left  behind  him,  seems  especially  to 
have  contributed  in  a great  measure  to  this  speedy 
decline ; but  the  example  had  been  set  by  that  ruler 
himself,  who,  having  no  other  claims  to  the  royal 
dignity  than  his  talent  and  energy,  revolted  against 
his  liege  lord,  whom  he  conquered  and  supplanted, 
but  had  himself  to  endure  the  misfortune  of  being 
persecuted,  and  finally  dethroned  in  his  old  age,  by 
his  own  son  Musa. 

On  the  subject  of  the  manners  and  customs  and 
the  state  of  society  in  Songhay  during  its  period  of 
power,  we  find  but  little  in  the  short  extracts  which 
I was  able  to  make  from  the  history  of  A'hmed  Baba  ; 
still  a few  hints  as  to  some  remarkable  usages  are  to 
be  gleaned  from  them.  IsMm,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  royal  family  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  eleventh  century  of  our  era ; but  we  learn  from 
the  eminent  Andalusian  geographer  El  Bekri,  who 
finished  his  work  on  Africa  in  the  year  1067,  that 
while  the  king  was  a Moslim  by  law,  receiving  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  as  emblems  of  his  authority, 
a sword,  ring,  and  a copy  of  the  Kur4n,  which  were 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  an  Emir  el  Mumenin  (from 
Egypt),  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  even  of  the 
capital,  at  that  time,  were  still  addicted  to  paganism*; 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude  from  the  description  of 
Leo  Africanus,  and  from  what  we  observe  in  Negro- 
land  at  the  present  day,  that  even  during  the  time  of 
the  A'skias,  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  of  the 
country  were  idolaters,  at  least  in  heart  and  supersti- 
tious usages.  However,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
received,  in  more  ancient  times,  several  institutions 
from  the  Egyptians,  with  whom,  I have  no  doubt, 
they  maintained  an  intercourse,  by  means  of  the  ener- 
getic inhabitants  of  Aujilaf , from  a relatively  ancient 
period;  and  among  these  institutions  I feel  justified 
in  reckoning  the  great  care  which  the  Songhay  be- 
stowed upon  their  dead.  We  see  that  even  those 
among  their  kings  who  died  in  the  very  remotest 
part  of  the  empire  were  transported  with  the  greatest 
trouble  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  be  buried  there 
with  due  ceremony.  For  instance,  Sonni  'All  had  died 
in  Gurma;  but  his  sons,  who  accompanied  him  on 
the  expedition,  took  out  his  entrails,  and  filled  his 

* El  Bekri,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  183. 

f See  El  Edrisi,  trans.  Jaubert,  i.  p.  288. 
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inside  with  honey,  in  order  that  it  might  be  preserved 
from  putrefaction.*  The  remains  of  A'skia  Daud 
were  transported  all  the  way  from  Tindirma  to  Gdgho 
in  a boat.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  slaughter  of  dis- 
tinguished enemies,  we  find  strict  orders  given  to 
perform  towards  them  the  ceremonies  usual  with  the 
dead. 

The  attention  thus  bestowed  upon  the  dead  seems 
not  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  IsMm,  but  appears  rather  to  have  been  tradition- 
ally handed  down  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Never- 
theless, it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  Isldm  exercised 
considerable  influence  upon  the  civilisation  of  these 
people,  and  we  even  find  a Medreseh  mentioned  in 
G%hof,  an  establishment  the  institution  of  which  we 
have  probably  to  assign  to  El  Haj  Mohammed,  who, 
while  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  solicited  the  ad- 
vice of  the  most  learned  men  in  Egypt,  and  especially 
that  of  the  sheikh  Jelal  e’  din  e’  Soyiiti,  as  to  the  best 
method  of  propagating  the  Mohammedan  religion  in 
his  own  country. 

The  influence  of  learning  and  study,  even  in  the 
royal  family,  is  apparent  enough  from  the  example  of 
the  pretender  Mohammed  BankoriJ,  who,  when  on 
his  march  to  Gdgho,  ready  to  fight  the  king  El  Hfij 
A'skia,  was  induced  by  the  kddhi  of  Timbuktu,  whom 
he  by  chance  visited,  to  give  up  his  ambitious  designs 

* Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  532. 

1 Ibid.  p.  527,  from  the  year  936  a.  h. 

X Ibid.  p.  541. 
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for  a quiet  course  of  study,  to  the  great  astonishment 
and  disappointment  of  his  army,  who  expected  to  be 
led  by  him,  in  a bloody  contest,  to  power  and  wealth. 
A'hmed  Bdbd  himself,  the  author  of  the  history  of 
Songhay,  who  gives  a long  list  of  learned  natives  of 
Negroland,  may  serve  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  learning 
in  Timbuktu  at  that  time.  He  had  a library  of  1600 
books. 

A great  deal  of  commerce  was  carried  on  in  Son- 
ghay during  the  dominion  of  the  A'skias,  especially 
in  the  towns  of  Gagho  and  Kukiya ; the  latter  being, 
as  it  appears,  the  especial  market  for  gold  as  early 
as  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Salt,  too, 
was  the  staple  commodity,  while  shells  already  at 
that  time  constituted  the  general  currency  of  the 
market;  not,  however,  the  same  kind  of  shells  that 
are  used  at  present,  but  a different  sort  which  were 
introduced  from  Persia ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
even  at  that  time,  almost  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Arabs 
found  their  way  into  this  part  of  Hegroland.  That 
Timbuktu  also,  since  the  decline  of  Biru  or  WaMta, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  formed  an 
important  place  for  foreign  commerce,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  merchants  of  Ghaddmes,  even  at  the 
taking  of  the  town  by  the  Basha  Jddar,  inhabited 
the  same  quarter  as  at  the  present  day. 

We  also  see,  from  Leo’s  account*,  that  the  king  of 
Songhay  was  obliged  to  spend  a great  proportion  of 
his  revenue  in  the  purchase  of  horses  from  Barbary, 
* Leo  Africanus,  1.  vii.  c.  3. 
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by  means  of  which  he  improved  the  native  breed,  as 
we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  B6rnu,  cavalry  con- 
stituting the  principal  military  strength  of  countries  in 
the  state  of  civilisation  which  prevails  in  Negroland. 
We  also  find  coats  of  mail  mentioned,  as  well  as  brass 
helmets,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  even  a single 
musketeer,  nor  is  the  use  of  any  firearms  intimated 
by  A'hmed  Bdba,  although  he  distinctly  describes 
several  engagements,  and  even  single  combats.  It 
was  this  circumstance  which  secured  to  the  small 
army  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  a superiority 
which  could  not  be  contested  by  any  numbers  which 
the  last  A'skia,  ruling  over  a kingdom  of  vast  extent 
but  undermined  by  intrigues  and  civil  war,  was  able 
to  oppose  to  it ; and  we  must  not  conclude,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  an  army  of  4000  men  was  a great 
thing  at  that  time  in  point  of  numbers,  for  the  kings 
of  Negroland,  at  least  those  of  Songhay  and  Bornu, 
at  that  period,  were  able  to  raise  greater  armies  than 
any  of  the  present  kings  of  those  regions  could  bring 
together,  and  we  hear  of  an  army  of  140,000  men. 

The  circumstance  of  the  kings  of  Songhay  not 
having  procured  at  that  time— -the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  of  our  era  — even  the  smallest  number  of 
firearms,  is  remarkable,  if  we  compare  with  it  the 
fact  which  I have  dwelt  upon  in  its  proper  place*, 
that  Edris  A'lawdma,  the  king  of  B6rnu  who  ruled 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  possessed 
a considerable  number  of  muskets.  The  cannon  which 
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was  found  among  the  Songhay  when  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  Moroccains  had,  I have  no  doubt,  formed 
part  of  the  present  which  the  Portuguese  had  for- 
warded to  A'skia  Miisa,  as  we  shall  further  see  in 
detail  in  the  chronological  tables;  but  the  fact  of 
the  enemy  having  found  this  piece  of  ordnance  among 
the  spoil  of  the  capital,  and  not  in  the  thick  of  the 
battle,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Songhay  did  not 
know  how  to  use  it.  As  for  the  matchlocks,  which 
even  at  the  present  day  are  preserved  in  Gagho,  and 
of  which,  by  some  accident,  I did  not  obtain  a sight, 
they  belonged  originally  to  the  very  conquerors  from 
Morocco,  who  afterwards,  as  Rumd,  formed  a sta- 
tionary garrison,  and  even  a certain  aristocratical 
body,  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Side  by  side  with  a certain  degree  of  civilisation, 
no  doubt,  many  barbarous  customs  were  retained, 
such  as  the  use  of  the  lash,  which  in  other  parts  of 
Negroland  we  find  rarely  employed,  except  in  the 
case  of  slaves,  but  which,  in  Songhay,  we  see  made 
use  of  constantly,  even  in  the  case  of  persons  of  the 
highest  rank ; and  instances  occur,  as  in  that  of  the 
instigator  of  the  revolt  of  El  Hadi,  under  the  king 
El  Hdj,  of  persons  being  flogged  to  death.* 

It  is  certainly  a memorable  fact,  of  which  people 
in  Europe  had  scarcely  any  idea,  that  a ruler  of  Mo- 
rocco, at  the  time  when  Spain  had  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  power  under  Philip  II.,  and  was  filled  with 
precious  metals,  should  open  an  access  to  an  ex- 
* Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  543. 
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tensive  and  rich  country,  from  whence  to  procure 
himself  an  unlimited  supply  of  gold,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  the  potentates  of  Europe.  It  is,  moreover, 
a very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  soldiery 
by  means  of  which  Miilay  Earned  subdued  that  far- 
distant  kingdom,  and  who  were  left  as  a garrison  in 
the  conquered  towns,  intermarrying  with  the  females 
of  the  country,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Portuguese 
did  in  India,  managed  to  rule  those  extensive  re- 
gions by  themselves,  even  long  after  they  had  ceased 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  whose  soldiers  these  Kuma  originally  had 
been,  Ruma  or  Ermd  being  the  plural  form  of 
Rami,  “ shooter  ” or  “ sharpshooter ; ” and  although 
they  appear  never  to  have  formed  a compact  body 
ruled  by  a single  individual,  but  rather  a number  of 
small  aristocratic  communities,  the  Ruma  in  Tim- 
buktu having  scarcely  any  connection  with  those  in 
Bdghena,  nay,  probably  not  even  with  those  in 
Bamba  and  G4gho,  yet  superior  discipline  enabled 
them  to  keep  their  place.  The  nationality  of  these 
Ruma  puzzled  me  a long  time,  while  I was  collecting 
information  on  these  regions  in  the  countries  farther 
eastward ; and  they  have  lately  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  French  traveller  Raffenel*,  during  his  journey 
to  Kaarta,  when  he  learnt  so  much  about  a people, 
whom  he  calls  “Araina,”  that  he  supposed  them  to  be 

* See  Raffenel,  Nouveau  Voyage  dans  le  pays  des  Negres  (made 
in  1847),  Paris,  1856,  vol.ii.  p.  349,  et  seq.;  the  Vocabulary,  ibid, 
p.  399,  et  seq. 
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a distinct  tribe,  although  the  vocabulary  which  he  col- 
lected of  their  idiom,  shows  it  to  be  nothing  but  a 
slight  variety  of  the  Songhay  language.  However, 
it  is  clear,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  do- 
minion exercised  by  this  set  of  half-castes  could  not 
but  be  of  a very  precarious  character ; and  after  a 
protracted  struggle  with  the  smaller  tribes  around, 
they  have  been  entirely  crushed  by  the  Tawarek,  and 
in  most  of  the  towns  of  Songhay  form  at  present  an 
integral  part  of  the  degraded  native  population, 
although  they  have  preserved  their  name  of  Rum  a, 
or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pronounced,  Rumma,  and 
still  claim  a sort  of  moral  ascendancy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch,  and  be- 
come still  more  apparent  from  the  chronological  tables 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  that  Timbuktu  has  rather 
unjustly  figured  in  Europe  as  the  centre  and  the 
capital  of  a great  Negro  empire,  while  it  never 
acted  more  than  a secondary  part,  at  least  in  earlier 
times;  and  this  character  evidently  appears  from  the 
narrative  of  Ebn  Batiita’s  journey,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  But  on  account  of  Tim- 
buktu becoming  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning 
and  Mohammedan  worship,  and  owing  to  the  noble 
character  of  its  buildings,  well  deserving  to  rank  as 
a city  or  “ medma,”  a title  which  the  capital  itself 
perhaps  never  deserved,  it  always  enjoyed  great  re- 
spect, even  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  latter ; 
and  after  G%ho  or  G6g6  had  ^-elapsed  into  insigni- 
ficance, in  consequence  of  the  conquest  by  the  RumA 
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at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Timbiiktu, 
on  account  of  its  greater  proximity  to  Morocco, 
became  the  more  important  place,  where  gradually 
the  little  commerce  which  still  remained  in  that 
distracted  region  of  the  Niger  was  concentrated. 
But,  nevertheless,  during  the  age  of  anarchy  which 
succeeded  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Kumd,  and  owing  to  the  oppression  from  the  Tawdrek 
tribes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Bdmbara  and  Fulbe 
on  the  other,  the  state  of  affairs  could  not  be 
very  settled;  and  the  town,  shaken  as  it  was  to 
its  very  base  by  that  fearful  struggle  of  the  inha- 
bitants with  the  Kadhi  Miistapha,  with  massacre, 
rapine,  and  conflagration  following  in  its  train,  could 
not  but  decline  greatly  from  its  former  splendour; 
yet  under  the  alternately  predominating  influence 
of  paganism,  represented  most  strongly  by  the  warlike 
tribe  of  the  Bambara,  and  of  Mohammedanism  re- 
presented by  the  Arab  tribes*,  it  struggled  on,  till 
in  consequence  of  its  being  conquered  by  the  Fulbe  of 
Mdsina,  in  the  year  1826,  a few  months  before  the 
unfortunate  Major  Laing  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
town,  it  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  its  com- 
merce. For  these  people,  owing  to  the  impulse  given 
to  Mohammedanism  in  this  part  of  Negroland  by  their 

* This  condition  of  the  town  explains  the  great  divergence  of 
reports  as  to  the  creed  prevalent  in  Timbuktu ; but  it  is  unintel- 
ligible that  a person  could  actually  visit  the  town  without  be- 
coming aware  that  it  contained  several  mosques,  and  very  large 
ones,  too,  for  such  a place.  For  particulars,  see  the  Appendix. 
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countryman  'Othmdn  dan  Fodiye*,  had  become  far 
more  fanatical  champions  of  the  faith  than  the  Arabs 
and  Moors ; and  treating  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly 
conquered  city,  as  well  as  the  foreigners  who  used  to 
visit  it,  Avith  extreme  rigour,  according  to  the  pre- 
judices which  they  had  imbibed,  they  could  not  fail  to 
ruin  almost  the  Avhole  commercial  activity  of  the  place. 
Their  oppression  was  not  confined  to  the  pagan  traders, 
the  Wangardwa,  who  carry  on  almost  the  whole  com- 
merce with  the  countries  south  of  the  Niger,  but  ex- 
tended even  to  the  Mohammedan  merchants  from  the 
north,  especially  the  traders  from  Tawfit  and  Gha- 
dames,  against  whom  the  Morocco  merchants,  insti- 
gated by  a feeling  of  petty  rivalry,  succeeded  in  direct- 
ing their  rancour.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  op- 
pression, especially  after  a further  increase  of  the  Fiilbe 
party  in  the  year  1831,  that  the  Ghadamsiye  people 
induced  the  Sheikh  el  Mukhtdr,  the  elder  brother 
of  El  Bakay,  and  successor  of  Sidi  Mohammed,  to 
remove  his  residence  from  the  hille,  or  hillet  e’  she'ikh 
el  Mukhtar,  in  A'zawdd,  half  a day’s  journey  from 
the  well  Bel  Mehdn  to  Timbuktu.  Thus  we  find  in 
this  distracted  place  a third  power  stepping  in  between 
the  Fulbe  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tawfirek  on 
the  other,  and  using  the  power  of  the  latter  as  far  as 
their  want  of  centralisation  allowed,  against  the 

* See  wliat  I have  said,  p.  256,  about  the  Sheikh  A'hmedu,  or 
rather  Mohammed  Lebbo,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamda- 
Allahi,  having  brought  from  Gando  the  religious  banner  under 
which  he  conquered  Masina. 
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overbearing  character  of  the  former.  In  consequence 
of  this  continued  collision,  the  Tawdrek  drove  the 
Fiilbe  completely  out  of  the  town,  about  the  year 
1844,  when  a battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  which  a great  number  of  the  latter  were 
either  slain  or  drowned.  But  the  victory  of  the 
Tawarek  was  of  no  avail,  and  only  plunged  the  dis- 
tracted town  into  greater  misery;  for,  owing  to  its 
peculiar  situation  on  the  border  of  a desert  tract,  Tim- 
buktu cannot  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  but  must 
always  be  dependent  upon  those  who  rule  the  more 
fertile  tracts  higher  up  the  river ; and  the  ruler  of 
Mdsina  had  only  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  corn 
from  his  dominions  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of 
Timbuktu  to  the  utmost  distress.  A compromise  was 
therefore  agreed  to  in  the  year  1846,  through  the  me- 
diation of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy,  between  the  different 
parties,  to  the  effect  that  Timbuktu  should  be  depen- 
dent on  the  Fiilbe  without  being  garrisoned  by  a mili- 
tary force,  the  tribute  being  collected  by  two  kadhis, 
one  Piillo,  and  the  other  Songhay,  who  should  them- 
selves decide  all  cases  of  minor  importance,  the  more 
important  ones  being  referred  to  the  capital.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  government  of  the  town,  or  rather 
the  police,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
two  Songhay  mayors,  with  the  title  of  emir,  but  who 
have  scarcely  any  effective  power,  placed  as  they  are 
between  the  Fiilbe  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tawarek 
on  the  other,  and  holding  their  ground  against  the 
former  through  the  two  kddhis,  and  against  the 
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latter  by  means  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy.  Such  is 
the  distracted  state  of  this  town,  which  cannot  he 
remedied  before  a strong  and  intelligent  power  is 
again  established  on  this  upper  course  of  the  Niger, 
so  eminently  favourable  for  commerce. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  character  of  the 
history  of  Songhay,  I proceed  to  give  a diary  of  my 
stay  in  Timbuktu. 
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FIRST  MONTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  TIMBUKTU. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy,  whose  special  guest  I professed 
to  be,  my  house  should  be  locked  up  and  no  one  al- 
lowed to  pay  me  a visit.  However,  while  my  lug- 
gage was  being  got  in,  numbers  of  people  gained 
access  to  the  house,  and  came  to  pay  me  their  com- 
pliments, and  while  they  scrutinised  my  luggage, 
part  of  which  had  rather  a foreign  appearance,  some 
of  them  entertained  a doubt  as  to  my  nationality. 
But  of  course  it  could  never  have  been  my  intention 
to  have  impressed  these  people  with  the  belief  of 
my  being  a Mohammedan  ; for  having  been  known 
as  a Christian  all  along  my  road  as  far  as  Libtdko, 
with  which  province  the  Arabs  of  A'zawdd  keep 
up  a continual  intercourse,  although  there  the 
people  would  scarcely  believe  that  I was  a European, 
the  news  of  my  real  character  could  not  fail  soon 
to  transpire ; and  it  was  rather  a fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that,  notAvithstanding  our  extremely  slow 
progress,  and  our  roundabout  direction,  the  news 
had  not  anticipated  us.  I had  been  obliged  to 
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adopt  the  character  of  a Mohammedan,  in  order  to 
traverse  with  some  degree  of  safety  the  country 
of  the  Tawarek,  and  to  enter  the  town  of  Timbuktu, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  fanatical  Fulbe  of 
Hamda-Alldhi,  while  I had  not  yet  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  the  chief  whose  name  and  character  alone 
had  inspired  me  with  sufficient  confidence  to  enter 
upon  this  enterprise. 

Thus  I had  now  reached  the  object  of  my  arduous 
undertaking ; but  it  was  apparent  from  the  very  first, 
that  I should  not  enjoy  the  triumph  of  having  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  journey  in  quiet  and 
repose.  The  continuous  excitement  of  the  protracted 
struggle,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  I should  suc- 
ceed in  my  undertaking,  had  sustained  my  weakened 
frame  till  I actually  reached  this  city ; but  as  soon 
as  I was  there,  and  almost  at  the  very  moment  when 
I entered  my  house,  I was  seized  with  a severe  attack 
of  fever.  Yet  never  were  presence  of  mind  and 
bodily  energy  more  required ; for  the  first  night 
which  I passed  in  Timbfiktu  was  disturbed  by  feel- 
ings of  alarm  and  serious  anxiety. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September,  the  first 
news  I heard  was,  that  Hammddi  the  rival  and  enemy 
of  El  Bakdy  had  informed  the  Fiilbe,  or  Fullfin,  that 
a Christian  had  entered  the  town,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, they  had  come  to  the  determination  of 
killing  him.  However,  these  rumours  did  not  cause 
me  any  great  alarm,  as  I entertained  the  false  hope 
that  I might  rely  on  the  person  who,  for  the  time. 
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had  undertaken  to  protect  me : but  my  feeling  of  se- 
curity was  soon  destrojmd,  this  very  man  turning  out 
my  greatest  tormentor.  I had  destined  for  him  a 
very  handsome  gift,  consisting  of  a fine  cloth  bermis, 
a cloth  kaftan,  and  two  tobes,  one  of  silk  and  the 
other  of  indigo-dyed  cotton,  besides  some  smaller 
articles ; but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these, 
and  peremptorily  raised  the  present  to  the  following 
formidable  proportions : — 


Shells. 

Two  blue  bemuses  of  the  best  quality,  worth  - 100,000 

One  kaftan  40,000 

Two  waistcoats ; one  red  and  one  blue  - - 15,000 

Two  silk  tobes  35,500 

Two  Nupe  tobes  - 30,000 


A pair  of  small  pistols,  with  7 lbs.  of  fine  powder 

Ten  Spanish  dollars  - 

Two  English  razors,  and  many  other  articles 

While  levying  this  heavy  contribution  upon  me,  in 
order  to  take  from  the  affair  its  vexatious  character, 
my  host  stated,  that  as  their  house  and  their  whole  esta- 
blishment were  at  my  disposal,  so  my  property  ought 
to  be  at  theirs.  But  even  this  amount  of  property  did 
not  satisfy  him,  nor  were  his  pretensions  limited  to 
this;  for,  the  following  day,  he  exacted  an  almost 
equal  amount  of  considerable  presents  from  me,  such 
as  two  cloth  kaftfins,  two  silk  hamdll,  or  sword  belts, 
three  other  silk  tobes,  one  of  the  species  called  jellfibi, 
one  of  that  called  harir,  and  the  third  of  the  kind 
called  filfil,  one  Niipe  tobe,  three  tiirkedis,  a small 
six-barrelled  pistol,  and  many  other  things.  He  pro  - 
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mised  me,  however,  on  his  part,  that  he  would  not 
only  make  presents  of  several  of  these  articles  to  the 
Tawarek  chiefs,  but  that  he  would  also  send  a hand- 
some gift  to  the  governor  of  Hamda-Allahi ; but  this 
latter  condition  at  least,  although  the  most  important, 
considering  that  the  town  was  formally  subjected  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of  Mdsina,  was  never  ful- 
filled; and  although  I was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
all  I had  for  the  purposes  of  my  journey,  yet  it 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  give  up  such  a large 
proportion  of  my  very  limited  property  to  a younger 
brother  of  the  chief  under  whose  protection  I was 
to  place  myself. 

Thus  my  first  day  in  Timbiiktu  passed  away, 
preparing  me  for  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
which  I should  have  to  go  through;  even  those  who 
professed  to  be  my  friends  treating  me  with  so  little 
consideration. 

However,  the  second  day  of  my  residence  here  was 
more  promising.  I received  visits  from  several  re- 
spectable people,  and  I began  to  enter  with  spirit  upon 
my  new  situation,  and  to  endeavour  by  forbearance 
to  accommodate  myself  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  I was  placed.  The  state  of  my  health  also 
seemed  to  improve,  and  I felt  a great  deal  better 
than  on  the  preceding  day. 

I was  not  allowed  to  stir  about,  but  was  confined 
within  the  walls  of  my  house.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  effect  of  this  want  of  exercise  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  enjoy  fresh  air  and  at  the  same  time  to  be- 
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come  familiar  with  the  principal  features  of  the  town, 
through  which  I was  not  allowed  to  move  about  at 
pleasure,  I ascended  as  often  as  possible  the  terrace 
of  my  house.  This  afforded  an  excellent  view  over 
the  northern  quarters  of  the  town.  On  the  north 
was  the  massive  mosque  of  Sdnkore,  which  had  just 
been  restored  to  all  its  former  grandeur  through  the 
influence  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy,  and  gave  the  whole 
place  an  imposing  character.  Neither  the  mosque  Sidi 
Ydhia,  nor  the  “great  mosque,”  or  Jingere-ber, 
was  seen  from  this  point ; but  towards  the  east  the 
view  extended  over  a wide  expanse  of  the  desert, 
and  towards  the  south  the  elevated  mansions  of  the 
Ghaddmsiye  merchants  were  visible.  The  style  of 
the  buildings  was  various.  I could  see  clay  houses 
of  different  characters,  some  low  and  unseemly, 
others  rising  with  a second  story  in  front  to  greater 
elevation,  and  making  even  an  attempt  at  archi- 
tectural ornament,  the  whole  being  interrupted 
by  a few  round  huts  of  matting.  The  sight  of  this 
spectacle  afforded  me  sufllcient  matter  of  interest, 
although,  the  streets  being  very  narrow,  only  little 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  intercourse  carried  on  in 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  market  in  the 
northern  quarter,  which  was  exposed  to  view  on 
account  of  its  situation  on  the  slope  of  the  sand-hills 
which,  in  course  of  time,  have  accumulated  round 
the  mosque. 

But  while  the  terrace  of  my  house  served  to  make 
me  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  town. 
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it  had  also  the  disadvantage  of  exposing  me  fully  to 
the  gaze  of  the  passers  by,  so  that  I could  only  slowly 
and  with  many  interruptions,  succeed  in  making  a 
sketch  of  the  scene  thus  offered  to  my  view,  and  which 
is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  At  the  same  time 
I became  aware  of  the  great  inaccuracy  which  charac- 
terises the  view  of  the  town  as  given  by  M.  Cailli4;  still, 
on  the  whole,  the  character  of  the  single  dwellings  was 
well  represented  by  that  traveller,  the  only  error  being 
that  in  his  representation  the  whole  town  seems  to 
consist  of  scattered  and  quite  isolated  houses,  while,  in 
reality,  the  streets  are  entirely  shut  in,  as  the  dwellings 
form  continuous  and  uninterrupted  rows.  But  it  must 
be  taken  into  account  that  Timbuktu,  at  the  time  of 
Caillie’s  visit,  was  not  so  well  off  as  it  is  at  present, 
having  been  overrun  by  the  Fiilbe  the  preceding  year, 
and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a drawing  on 
the  spot. 

Although  I was  greatly  delighted  at  the  pleasant 
place  of  retreat  for  refreshing  my  spirits  and  invi- 
gorating my  body  by  a little  exercise  which  the  ter- 
race afforded  me,  I was  disgusted  by  the  custom 
which  prevails  in  the  houses  like  that  in  which  I was 
lodged,  of  using  the  terrace  as  a sort  of  closet ; and  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  my  guide  Ammer  el 
Waldti,  who  still  staid  with  me  and  made  the  terrace 
his  usual  residence,  from  indulging  in  this  filthy 
practice. 

Being  anxious  to  impart  to  my  friends  in  Europe 
the  news  of  my  safe  arrival  in  this  far-famed  town. 
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I was  busily  employed  in  writing  letters,  which  gave 
fresh  impulse  to  my  energy.  My  tormentor  Sidi 
Alawdte  himself  seemed  anxious  to  rouse  my  spirits, 
which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  having  con- 
tributed a great  deal  to  depress,  by  sending  me  word 
that  he  himself  would  undertake  to  accompany  me 
on  my  home  journey,  as  he  intended  making  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mekka ; but,  having  once  had  full  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  the  character  of  this  man,  I 
placed  but  little  confidence  in  his  words. 

Meanwhile,  I began  to  provide  what  was  most 
necessary  for  my  comfort,  and  bought  for  myself 
and  my  people  a piece  of  good  bleached  calico, 
“ shigge,”  * or  “ sehen  hindi,”  as  it  is  called  here,  for 
13,500  shells,  and  three  pieces  of  unbleached  calico 
for  8000  each.  At  the  same  time  I sent  several  ar- 
ticles into  the  market,  in  order  to  obtain  a supply  of 
the  currency  of  the  place,  3000  shells  being  reckoned 
equal  to  one  Spanish  dollar. 


* It  is  a highly  interesting  fact,  that  we  find  this  native  name, 
which  is  given  to  calico  in  the  region  of  the  Niger,  already  men- 
tioned by  that  most  eminent  and  clear-sighted  of  Arab  geographers, 
A'bu  'Obaid  Allah  el  Bekri,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
or  fully  800  years  ago.  For,  in  describing  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  the  town  of  Silla,  which  has  become  so  familiar  to 
Europeans  in  consequence  of  Mungo  Park’s  adventures,  he  ex- 
pressly mentions  that  this  calico  was  called  “shigge”  by  the 
natives,  jjii  (El  Bekri,  ed.  de  Slane,  1857, 

p.  173.)  Great  interest  is  imparted  by  such  incidents  to  the 
life  of  a region  which,  to  the  common  observer,  seems  dead  and 
uninteresting. 
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Thus  I had  begun  to  make  myself  a little  more 
comfortable,  when  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
while  I was  suffering  from  another  attack  of  fever,  I 
was  excited  by  the  report  being  circulated,  that  the 
party  opposed  to  my  residence  in  the  town  was  arming 
in  order  to  attack  me  in  my  house.  Now,  I must 
confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  profession  of  sincere 
friendship  made  to  me  by  Sidi  Alawdte,  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  himself  was  not  free  from 
treachery,  and,  perhaps,  was  in  some  respect  im- 
plicated in  this  manoeuvre,  as  he  evidently  supposed 
that,  on  the  first  rumour  of  such  an  attack  being 
intended,  I should  abandon  my  house,  or  at  least  my 
property,  when  he  might  hope  to  get  possession  under- 
hand of  at  least  a good  portion  of  the  latter  before 
the  arrival  of  his  brother,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
straightforward  man,  and  who  would  not  connive  at 
such  intrigues.  With  this  view,  I have  no  doubt,  he 
sent  a female  servant  to  my  house,  advising  me  to  de- 
posit all  my  goods*  in  safety  with  the  Taleb  el  Wdfi,  as 

* On  this  occasion,  which  was  a rather  serious  one,  a most 
ridiculous  misunderstanding  was  caused  by  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Arabic  dialect  used  in  Timbuktu,  which  puzzled  me  and  my 
companions  very  often,  and  sometimes  made  conversation  between 
me  and  my  friends  very  difficult  and  intricate.  When  the  ser- 
vant said  that  we  should  remove  all  our  “ haiwan  ” from  our 
house,  supposing  that  she  meant  animals,  we  told  her  that  we  had 
only  one  animal  in  our  house,  viz.  my  horse ; and  it  was  some  time 
before  we  learned  that  in  Timbuktu,  which  is  inhabited  mostly  by 
such  Arabs  as  have  been  at  a former  period  dwellers  in  the  desert, 
and  whose  property  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  camels  and 
cattle,  the  word  “ haiwan  ” comprises  all  kinds  of  movable  property. 
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the  danger  which  threatened  me  was  very  great ; but 
this  errand  had  no  other  effect  than  to  rouse  my  spirits. 
I armed  immediately,  and  ordered  my  servants  to  do 
the  same,  and  my  supposed  protector  was  not  a little 
astonished,  when  he  himself  came  shortly  afterwards 
with  the  WaMti  (who,  no  doubt,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  affair),  and  found  me  ready  to  defend  myself 
and  my  property,  and  to  repulse  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  upon  my  residence,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  proceed.  He  asked  me  whether  I 
meant  to  fight  the  whole  population  of  the  town,  ut- 
tering the  words  “ giiwet  e’  Riim,”  “ strength  of  the 
Christians and  protested  that  I was  quite  safe  under 
his  protection  and  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  certainly,  for 
the  moment,  my  energetic  conduct  had  dispersed  the 
clouds  that  might  have  been  impending  over  my  head. 

But  notwithstanding  his  repeated  protestations  of 
sincere  friendship,  and  although  he  confirmed  with 
his  own  mouth  what  I had  already  heard  from  other 
people,  that  he  himself  was  to  accompany  me  on  my 
return  journey  as  far  as  B6rnu,  he  did  not  discon- 
tinue for  a moment  his  importunity  in  begging  for 
more  presents  day  by  day. 

One  day  he  called  on  me  in  company  with  his 
principal  pupils,  and  earnestly  recommended  me  to 
change  my  religion,  and  from  an  unbeliever  to  become 
a true  believer.  Feeling  myself  strong  enough  in 
arguments  to  defend  my  own  religious  principles,  I 
challenged  him  to  demonstrate  to  me  the  superiority 
of  his  creed,  telling  him  that  in  that  case  I should 
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not  fail  to  adopt  it,  but  not  till  then.  Upon  this, 
he  and  his  pupils  began  with  alacrity  a spirited 
discussion,  in  the  firm  hope  that  they  would  soon  be 
able  to  overcome  my  arguments;  but  after  a little 
while  they  found  them  rather  too  strong,  and  were 
obliged  to  give  in,  without  making  any  further  pro- 
gress at  the  time  in  their  endeavours  to  persuade  me 
to  turn  Mohammedan.  This  incident  improved  my 
situation  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  basing  my 
safety  on  the  sincere  esteem  which  several  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants  contracted  for  me. 

While  thus  gaining  a more  favourable  position, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  this  unprincipled  man,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a letter  from  his  elder,  more 
intelligent,  and  straightforward  brother,  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakdy  himself,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  13th, 
full  of  the  most  assuring  promises  that  I should  be 
quite  safe  under  his  protection,  and  that  he  would  soon 
arrive  to  relieve  me  from  my  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion. And  although  I felt  very  unwell  all  this  time, 
and  especially  the  very  day  that  T received  this  mes- 
sage, I did  not  lose  a moment  in  sending  the  Sheikh 
a suitable  answer,  wherein  I clearly  set  forth  all 
the  motives  which  had  induced  me  to  visit  this 
city,  in  conformity  with  the  direct  wish  of  the 
British  government,  whose  earnest  desire  it  was 
to  open  friendly  intercourse  with  all , the  chiefs  and 
princes  of  the  earth ; mentioning  among  other  Mo- 
hammedan chiefs  with  whom  such  a relation  existed, 
the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Mejid,  Miila  'Abd  e’  Eahmdn,  and 
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the  Iradm  of  Maskat ; and  whose  attention  the  region 
of  the  Great  Kiver  (Niger),  together  with  Tim- 
buktu, had  long  attracted.  At  the  same  time  I as- 
sured him  that  his  own  fame  as  a just  and  highly 
intelligent  man,  which  I had  received  from  my  friends 
far  to  the  east  in  the  heart  of  Negroland,  had  in- 
spired me  with  full  confidenoe  that  I should  be  safe 
under  his  protection.  In  consequence  of  the  views 
which  I set  forth  in  this  letter,  I was  so  fortunate  as 
to  gain  the  lasting  esteem  of  this  excellent  man,  who 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  contents  of  it,  that  on 
its  arrival  in  Gundam,  where  he  was  at  the  time,  he 
read  it  to  all  the  principal  men,  Tawarek,  Songhay, 
and  even  Fullan,  in  whose  company  he  was  staying. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  obtain  the  friendship  and 
to  secure  the  interest  of  other  and  more  selfish  people, 
I gave  away  a great  many  presents ; but,  from  what  I 
learned  afterwards,  I had  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
did  not  all  reach  the  persons  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  Most  of  them  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  greedy  Weled  A'mmer  Waldti,  through  whose 
hands  they  had  unfortunately  to  pass. 

The  day  that  I received  the  important  message 
from  the  Sheikh  has  been  impressed  on  my  memory 
with  so  much  greater  force,  as  it  was  the  grand 
festival  of  the  Mohammedans,  or  the  'Aid  el  Kebir. 
Here  also  in  this  city,  so  far  remote  from  the  centre 
of  Mohammedan  worship,  the  whole  population,  on 
this  important  day,  said  their  prayers  outside  the 
town ; but  there  being  no  paramount  chief  to  give 
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unity  to  the  whole  of  the  festive  arrangements,  the 
ceremonies  exhibited  no  striking  features,  and  the 
whole  went  off  very  tamely,  only  small  parties  of  from 
six  to  ten  persons  forming  groups  for  joining  in 
prayer,  while  the  whole  procession  comprised  scarcely 
more  than  thirty  horses. 

After  my  fever  had  abated  for  a day  or  two  it 
returned  with  greater  violence  on  the  17th,  and  I 
felt  at  times  extremely  unwell  and  very  weak,  and  in 
my  feverish  state  was  less  inclined  to  bear  with  tran- 
quillity and  equanimity  all  the  exactions  and  contri- 
butions levied  upon  me  by  Sidi  A'lawdte.  We  had  a 
thunder-storm  almost  every  day,  followed  now  and 
then  by  a tolerable  quantity  of  rain  ; the  greatest  fall 
of  rain,  according  to  the  information  which  I was 
able  to  gather,  annually  occurring  during  the  month 
of  September,  a phenomenon  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  northerly  latitude  of  the  place.  This  humidity, 
together  with  the  character  of  the  open  hall  in  which 
I used  to  pass  the  night  as  well  as  the  day,  increased 
my  indisposition  not  a little ; but  the  regard  for  my 
security  did  not  allow  me  to  seek  shelter  in  the  store- 
room wherein  I had  placed  my  luggage,  and  which, 
being  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  was  well  protected 
against  cold,  and,  as  it  seemed  at  least,  even  against 
wet.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  oppressive  atmosphere 
and  almost  total  darkness  which  prevailed  in  that 
close  place,  in  taking  up  my  residence  there  I should 
have  exposed  myself  to  the  danger  of  a sudden 
attack,  while  from  the  hall  where  I was  staying  I 
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was  enabled  to  observe  everything  which  was  going 
on  in  my  house  ; and  through  the  screen  which  pro- 
tected the  opening,  close  by  the  side  of  my  couch,  I 
could  observe  everybody  that  entered  my  yard  long 
before  they  saw  me.  For  this  reason  I preferred 
this  place  even  to  the  room  on  the  terrace,  although 
the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  better  air.  I may 
observe  that  these  upper  rooms  in  general  form  the 
private  residence  of  most  of  the  people  in  the  town 
who  have  the  luxury"of  such  an  upper  story. 


1.  First  segifa,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Songhay,  “ sifa,” 

or  ante-room. 

2.  Second  segffa,  with  a staircase,  or  “tintim,”  (3) 

leading  to  the  terrace,  “ garbdne,”  and  the  front 
room. on  the  terrace,  where  three  of  my  people  well- 
armed  were  constantly  keeping  watch. 

4.  Inner  court-yard. 

5.  Hall,  with  two  open  entrances,  wherein  I had  my 

residence  by  night  and  day,  on  the  reed-bed  on 
the  right. 

6.  Store-room  capable  of  being  locked  up. 

7.  Covered  passage,  or  corridor. 

8.  Second  court-yard,  originally  intended  for  the  fe- 

male department,  but  where  I kept  my  horse,  the 
surrounding  rooms  as  well  as  the  back  wall  of  the 
house  being  in  a state  of  decay. 
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About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Monday, 
while  I was  lying  restlessly  on  my  couch,  September  26th. 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  snatch  a moment’s  sleep,  the 
Sheikh  Sidi  A'hmed  el  Bakdy  arrived.  The  music, 
which  was  immediately  struck  up  in  front  of  his  house 
by  the  women,  was  ill  adapted  to  procure  me  rest ; 
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while  the  arrival  of  my  protector,  on  whose  disposition 
and  power  the  success  of  my  whole  undertaking  and 
my  own  personal  safety  fully  depended,  excited  my 
imagination  in  the  highest  degree,  and  thus  con- 
tributed greatly  to  increase  my  feverish  state. 

The  following  day  I was  so  ill  as  to  be  quite  unable 
to  pay  my  respects  to  my  protector,  who  sent  me  a 
message  begging  me  to  quiet  myself,  as  I might  rest 
assured  that  nothing  but  my  succumbing  to  illness 
could  prevent  me  from  safely  returning  to  my  native 
home.  Meanwhile,  as  a proof  of  his  hospitable  dis- 
position, he  sent  me  a handsome  present,  consisting 
of  two  oxen,  two  sheep,  two  large  vessels  of  butter, 
one  camel  load,  or  “ suniye,”  of  rice,  and  another  of 
negro-corn,  cautioning  me,  at  the  same  time,  against 
eating  any  food  which  did  not  come  from  his  own 
house.  In  order  to  cheer  my  spirits,  he  at  once 
begged  me  to  choose  between  the  three  roads  by 
which  I wanted  to  return  home — either  through  the  j 
country  of  the  Fiilbe,  or  in  a boat  on  the  river, 
or,  by  land,  through  the  district  of  the  Tawarek.  ! 

As  from  the  first  I had  been  fully  aware  that  neither  j 
the  disposition  of  the  natives,  and  especially  that  of  ! 
the  present  rulers  of  the  country,  the  Fiilbe,  nor  the  . 
state  of  my  means,  would  allow  me  to  proceed  west- 
ward, and  as  I felt  persuaded  that  laying  down  the  , 
course  of  the  Niger  from  Timbuktu  to  S5.y  would  far  j 
outweigh  in  importance  a journey  through  the  upper  i 
country  towards  the  Senegal,  I was  firm  in  desiring 
from  the  beginning  to  be  allowed  to  visit  G6g6.  For 
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not  deeming  it  prudent,  in  order  to  avoid  creating 
unnecessary  suspicion,  to  lay  too  great  stress  upon 
navigating  the  river,  I preferred  putting  forward 
the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire ; as  in 
visiting  that  place  I was  sure  that  I should  see  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  river,  while  at  the  same 
time  I should  come  into  contact  with  the  Tawarek, 
who  are  the  ruling  tribe  throughout  its  whole  course. 

But  the  generous  offer  of  my  friend  was  rather 
premature  ; and  if  at  that  time  I had  known  that  I 
was  still  to  linger  in  this  quarter  for  eight  months 
longer,  in  my  then  feeble  condition,  I should  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  support  such  an  idea ; but  for- 
tunately Providence  does  not  reveal  to  man  what 
awaits  him,  and  he  toils  on  without  rest  in  the  dark. 

This  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Tuesday 
Mr.  Overweg,  my  last  and  only  European  September  27th. 
companion,  whom  I had  now  outlived  a whole  year  ; 
and  whom,  considering  the  feeble  state  of  my  health 
at  this  time,  while  my  mind  was  oppressed  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  I was  too  likely  soon  to  follow  to 
the  grave.  Nevertheless,  feeling  a little  better  when 
rising  from  my  simple  couch  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
fiding in  the  protection  tendered  me  by  a man  whose 
straightforward  character  was  the  theme  of  general 
admiration,  and  which  plainly  appeared  in  the  few 
lines  which  I had  received  from  him,  I fondly  cherished 
the  hope  that  this  day  next  year  it  might  be  my  good 
fortune  to  have  fairly  embarked  upon  my  home 
journey  from  Negroland,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  far 
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from  home  itself.  I therefore,  with  cheerful  spirit, 
made  myself  ready  for  my  first  audience,  and  leaving 
my  other  presents  behind,  and  taking  only  a small  six- 
barrelled  pistol  with  me,  which  I was  to  present  to 
the  Sheikh,  I proceeded  to  his  house,  which  was 
almost  opposite  my  own,  there  intervening  between 
them  only  a narrow  lane  and  a small  square,  where 
the  Sheikh  had  established  his  “ msid,”  or  daily  place 
of  prayer.  A'hmed  el  Bakdy,  son  of  Sidi  Mohammed, 
and  grandson  of  Sidi  Mukhtar*,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Kunta,  was  at  that  time  a man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  rather  above  the  middle  height,  full  proportioned, 
with  a cheerful,  intelligent,  and  almost  European  coun- 
tenance, of  a rather  blackish  complexion,  with  whiskers 
of  tolerable  length,  intermingled  with  some  grey  hair, 
and  with  dark  eyelashes.  His  dress  consisted  at  the 
time  of  nothing  but  a black  tobe,  a fringed  shawl 
thrown  loosely  over  the  head,  and  trowsers,  both  of 
the  same  colour. 

I found  my  host  in  the  small  upper  room  on  the 
terrace,  in  company  with  his  young  nephew,  Moham- 
med Ben  Khottdr,  and  two  confidential  pupils,  and,  at 
the  very  first  glance  which  I obtained  of  him,  I was 
agreeably  surprised  at  finding  a man  whose  coun- 
tenance itself  bore  testimony  to  a straightforward 
and  manly  character ; both  which  qualities  I had  found 
so  sadly  wanting  in  his  younger  brother,  Sidi  A' la- 
wdte.  Cheered  by  the  expression  of  good-nature 
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in  his  countenance  as  he  rose  from  his  seat  to 
receive  me,  and  relieved  from  all  anxiety,  I paid  him 
my  compliments  with  entire  confidence,  and  entered 
into  a conversation,  which  was  devoid  of  any  af- 
fected and  empty  ceremonious  phrases,  but  from 
the  first  moment  was  an  unrestrained  exchange  of 
thoughts,  between  two  persons  who,  with  great 
national  diversity  of  manners  and  ideas,  meet  for  the 
first  time. 

The  pistol,  however,  with  which  I presented  him, 
soon  directed  our  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the 
superiority  of  Europeans  in  manufacturing  skill,  and 
in  the  whole  scale  of  human  existence ; and  one  of 
the  first  questions  which  my  host  put  to  me  was, 
whether  it  was  true,  as  the  Rais  (Major  Laing) 
had  informed  his  father,  Sidi  Mohammed,  during  his 
stay  in  A'zawad,  that  the  capital  of  the  British  em- 
pire contained  twenty  times  100,000  people. 

I then  learned  to  my  great  satisfaction  what  I 
afterwards  found  confirmed  by  the  facts  stated  in 
Major  Laing’s  correspondence*,  that  this  most  enter- 
prising but  unfortunate  traveller,  having  been  plun- 
dered and  almost  killed  by  the  Tawdrekf,  in  the 

• See  Major  Laing’s  Letters  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol. 
xxxviii.  1828,  p.  101,  et  seq.,  and  vol.  xxxix. 

I There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the  love  of 
plunder,  it  was  also  a certain  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  mischief 
inflicted  upon  their  countrymen  by  the  heroic  Mungo  Park  which 
prompted  this  ferocious  act  of  the  Tawarek;  and  it  is  very  curious 
to  observe  the  presentiment  that  Major  Laing  had,  on  setting  out 
from  Tawat,  of  what  awaited  him,  as  most  distinctly  embodied  in 
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valley  Ahennet,  on  his  way  from  Tawdt,  was  con- 
ducted by  his  guides  to,  and  made  a long  stay  at, 
the  camp  or  station  of  the  Sheikh’s  father,  Sidi  Mo- 
hammed, in  the  hillet  Sidi  el  Mukhtdr,  the  place 
generally  called  by  Major  Laing  Beled  Sidi  Moham- 
med, but  sometimes  Beled  Sidi  Mooktar,  the  Major 
being  evidently  puzzled  as  to  these  names,  and  apt  to 
confound  the  then  head  of  the  family,  Sidi  Moham- 
med, with  the  ancestor  Sidi  Mukhtdr,  after  whom 
that  holy  place  has  been  called.  It  is  situated  half 
a day’s  journey  from  the  frequented  well  Bel  Mehdn, 
on  the  great  northerly  road,  but  is  at  present  de- 
serted.* 

some  of  his  letters,  dated  Tawat,  Jan.  1826,  especially  in  a letter 
addressed  to  James  Bandinel,  Esq.,  which  General  Edward  Sabine, 
the  great  friend  of  the  distinguished  traveller,  kindly  allowed  me  to 
inspect. 

* Instead  of  communicating  the  itinerary  from  Timbuktu  to  the 
hillet  in  my  collection  of  itineraries  through  the  western  half  of 
the  desert,  at  the  end  of  the  following  volume,  where  it  would  be 
overlooked  by  the  general  reader,  I prefer  inserting  it  in  this 
place : — 

1|  day,  Teneg  el  hay,  or  Teneg  el  haj,  a well  where  all  the  roads 
meet.  A great  many  celebrated  localities  along  this  part  of 
the  road. 

1 day,  Tin-tahon,  about  the  heat  of  the  day  ; a locality  so  called 
from  an  eminence,  “tahon.” 

1 day,  Worozil,  a well  with  a rich  supply  of  water,  about  the 
same  time. 

1 day,  E'n-elahi,  a whole  day.  From  hence  to  the  small  town 
Bu-Jebeha,  passing  by  the  well  e’  Twil,  2 days. 

2 days,  Eruk  ; 3 days  from  A'rawan  ; from  Bu-Jebeha. 
Close  to  Eruk  is  Merizik. 

1 day,  Bel-Mehan,  a rich  and  famous  well ; a long  day,  keep- 
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We  thus  came  to  speak  of  Major  Laing,  here  known 
under  the  name  of  E’  Rdis  (the  Major),  the  only 
Christian  that  my  host,  and  most  of  the  people 
hereabouts,  had  ever  seen  ; the  French  traveller,  R4ne 
Cailli^,  who  traversed  this  tract  in  1828,  having,  in 
his  poor  disguise,  entirely  escaped  their  observation, 
not  to  speak  of  the  sailors  Adams  and  Scott,  who  are 
said  to  have  visited  this  place,  although  their  nar- 
rative does  not  reveal  a single  trait  which  can  be 
identified  with  its  features. 

Major  Laing,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  inter- 
course, formed  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation, 
and  my  noble  friend  never  failed  to  express  his  ad- 
miration, not  only  of  the  Major’s  bodily  strength,  but 
of  his  noble  and  chivalrous  character.*  I made 
immediate  inquiries  with  regard  to  Major  Laing’s 
papers,  but  unfortunately,  not  being  provided  with  a 
copy  of  the  blue  book  containing  all  the  papers  re- 
lating to  that  case,  I had  not  the  means  of  establishing 
all  the  points  disputed.  I only  learnt  that  at  the  time 
none  of  those  papers  were  in  existence,  although 
the  Sheikh  himself  told  me  that  the  Major,  while 

ing  along  a valley  enclosed  between  the  sandhills,  “E'gif,”  to- 
wards the  W.,  and  the  black  mountains  of  A'derar  towards 
the  E. 

1 day,  Hillet  e’  Sheikh. 

* It  is  highly  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  observe  how  Major 
Laing  himself,  in  the  letters  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
speaks  of  the  kind  reception  given  to  him,  when  severely  wounded, 
by  the  Sheikh  and  maraboot  (Merabet)  Mooktar,  or  rather  Sidi  Mo- 
hammed. See,  especially,  p.  105. 
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staying  in  A'zawdd,  had  drawn  up  a map  of  the  whole 
northerly  part  of  the  desert  from  Tawdt  as  far  south 
as  the  hillet  or  the  place  of  residence  of  his  father. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  were  conversing  about  the 
fate  of  my  precursor  in  the  exploration  of  these  re- 
gions, my  host  assured  me  repeatedly  of  my  own  per- 
fect safety  in  the  place,  and  promised  that  he  would 
send  the  most  faithful  of  his  followers,  Mohammed 
el  'Aish,  with  me  to  the  Tawdrek,  from  whence  I 
might  continue  my  journey  in  the  company  of  my 
former  companion.  Such,  I think,  was  really  his 
intention  at  the  time,  but  circumstances,  which  I am 
soon  to  detail,  were  to  change  all  these  premature 
plans. 

Having  returned  to  my  quarters,  I sent  my  host  his 
present,  which  consisted  of  three  bermises,  viz.  one 
helali,  or  white  silk  and  cotton  mixed,  and  two  of  the 
finest  cloth,  one  of  green  and  the  other  of  red  colour ; 
two  cloth  kaftans,  one  black  and  the  other  yellow; 
a carpet  from  Constantinople ; four  tobes,  viz.,  one 
very  rich,  of  the  kind  called  “ harir,”  and  bought 
for  30,000  shells,  or  twelve  dollars,  one  of  the  kind 
called  filfil,  and  two  best  black  tobes  ; twenty  Spanish 
dollars  in  silver;  three  black  shawls,  and  several 
smaller  articles,  the  whole  amounting  to  the  value  of 
about  30^.  He  then  sent  a message  to  me,  expressing 
his  thanks  for  the  liberality  of  the  Government  in 
whose  service  I was  visiting  him,  and  stating  that 
he  did  not  want  anything  more  from  me;  but  he 
begged  that,  after  my  safe  return  home,  I would  not 
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forget  him,  but  would  request  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment to  send  him  some  good  fire-arms  and  some 
Arabic  books;  and  I considered  myself  authorised 
in  assuring  him,  that  I had  no  doubt  the  English 
Government  would  not  fail  to  acknowledge  his  services, 
if  he  acted  in  a straightforward  manner  through- 
out. 

Pleasant  and  cheering  as  was  this  whole  interview, 
nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  considerable  ex- 
citement which  it  caused  me  in  my  weak  state,  I 
felt  my  head  greatly  affected  ; and  I was  seized  with  a 
shivering  fit  about  noon  the  following  day,  just  as  I 
was  going  to  pay  another  visit  to  my  friend.  On  the 
last  day  of  September,  I entered  into  a rather  warm 
dispute  with  Alawdte,  whom  I met  at  his  brother’s 
house,  and  whose  ungenerous  conduct  I could  not 
forget.  My  protector  not  possessing  sufficient  energy, 
and,  in  his  position,  not  feeling  independent  enough  to 
rebuke  his  brother  for  the  trouble  which  he  had 
caused  me,  begged  me  repeatedly  to  bear  patiently  his 
importunities,  though  he  was  aware  of  my  reasons 
for  disliking  him.  On  another  occasion,  he  made 
me  fire  off  the  six-barrelled  pistol  in  front  of  his 
house,  before  a numerous  assemblage  of  people.  This 
caused  extraordinary  excitement  and  astonishment 
among  the  people,  and  exercised  a great  influence 
upon  my  future  safety,  as  it  made  them  believe  that 
I had  arms  all  over  my  person,  and  could  fire  as  many 
times  as  I liked. 

Thus  the  month  of  September  concluded  satisfac- 
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torily  and  most  auspiciously,  as  it  seemed.  For  I had 
not  only  succeeded  in  reaching  in  safety  this  city, 
but  I was  also  well  received  on  the  whole;  and  the 
only  question  seemed  to  be  how  I was  to  return  home 
by  the  earliest  opportunity  and  the  safest  route.  But 
all  my  prospects  changed  with  the  first  of  the  ensuing 
month,  when  the  difficulties  of  my  situation  increased, 
and  all  hopes  of  a speedy  departure  appeared  to  be  at 
an  end.  For  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  October,  a 
considerable  troop  of  armed  men,  mustering  about 
twenty  muskets,  arrived  from  Hamda-AlMhi,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  shekho  A'hmedu  ben  A'hmedu,  to  whose 
nominal  sway  the  town  of  Timbuktu  and  the  whole 
province  has  been  subjected  since  the  conquest  of  the 
town  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.  These  people 
brought  with  them  an  order  from  the  capital  to  drive 
me  out  of  the  town ; and  Hammddi,  the  nephew  and 
rival  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy,  feeling  himself  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  such  a force,  availed  himself 
of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  enhancing  his  in- 
fluence, and,  in  consequence,  issued  a proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  commanding  them, 
in  stringent  terms,  to  attend  to  the  orders  of  the 
emir,  and  in  the  event  of  my  offering  resistance,  not 
even  to  spare  my  life. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  my  protector, 
as  far  as  a man  of  a rather  weak  character  was  capable 
of  any  firm  resolution,  had  intended  to  send  me  off 
by  the  very  first  opportunity  that  should  offer ; but 
the  order  issued  by  the  emir  of  Hamda-Allahi  (to 
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whose  authority,  he  was  vehemently  opposed),  that 
I should  be  forthwith  driven  out  of  the  town  or 
slain,  roused  his  spirit  of  opposition.  He  felt,  too, 
that  the  difficulties  of  my  leaving  this  place  in  safety 
were  thus  greatly  augmented.  All  thoughts  of  my 
immediate  departure  were  therefore  set  aside  ; partly, 
no  doubt,  from  regard  to  my  security,  but  much  more 
from  an  anxious  desire  to  show  the  Fulldn,  or  Fulbe, 
that  he  was  able  to  keep  me  here,  notwithstanding  their 
hostile  disposition  and  their  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary. There  were,  besides,  the  intrigues  of  the  WaMti, 
my  guide  on  the  journey  from  Ydgha,  who,  finding  that 
the  Sheikh  did  not  approve  of  his  dishonest  conduct 
towards  me,  endeavoured  to  get  me  out  of  his  hands, 
in  order  that  he  might  deal  with  me  as  he  liked. 
My  broker,  too,  'All  el  A'geren,  seeing  the  difficulties 
of  my  situation,  gave  me  entirely  up,  making  his  own 
safety  the  only  object  of  his  thoughts. 

The  Sheikh,  when  he  had  fully  understood  what 
I had  told  him  with  regard  to  the  power  and  the  poli- 
tical principles  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  had 
determined  to  write  a letter  with  his  own  hand,  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  that  I had  come  to  pay  him 
my  compliments,  and  in  order  to  endeavour  to  coun- 
teract the  discouraging  efiects  produced  by  the  ac- 
count of  Major  Laing’s  death,  and,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  for  himself  a few  presents.  This  letter,  it 
was  understood  in  the  beginning,  I myself  should 
take  with  me;  but,  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of 
October,  I suddenly,  to  my  great  amazement,  re- 
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ceived  the  intelligence  that  I was  to  send  my  man, 
‘AH  el  A'geren,  to  Ghaddmes  or  Tripoli  with  this 
letter,  accompanying  it  with  a note  from  my  own 
hand,  while  I myself  remained  behind,  as  a kind  of 
hostage,  in  Timbuktu,  until  the  articles  which  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakdy  had  written  for  were  received.  But 
I was  not  to  be  treated  in  this  way  by  intrigues  of 
my  own  people ; and  the  following  morning  I sent 
a simple  protest  to  the  Sheikh,  stating  that,  as  for 
himself,  he  might  do  just  as  he  liked,  and  if  he  chose 
to  keep  me  as  a prisoner  or  hostage,  he  might  do  so 
as  long  as  he  thought  fit ; but  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect to  receive  so  much  as  a needle  from  the  Go- 
vernment that  had  sent  me  until  I myself  should 
have  returned  in  safety.  My  host,  too,  had  just 
before  intimated  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  de- 
liver my  horse  and  my  gun  into  his  hands ; but  I 
sent  him  an  answer,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
should  leave  my  house  until  my  head  had  left  my 
shoulders.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  a person 
of  so  mean  a character  as  the  Waldti  should  for  a mo- 
ment gain  the  upper  hand  of  a man  of  such  an  excel- 
lent disposition  as  the  Sheikh ; but  it  was  quite  natural 
that  this  clever  rogue  should  continually  incite  Sidi 
A'lawfite  to  make  new  demands  upon  my  small  store 
of  valuable  articles. 

Meanwhile,  while  I was  thus  kept  in  a constant 
state  of  excitement,  I was  not  free  from  anxiety  in 
other  respects.  A thunder-storm,  accompanied  by  the 
most  plentiful  rain  which  I experienced  during  my  stay 
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in  this  place,  had  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  October 
inundated  my  house,  and,  breaking  through  the  wall 
of  my  store-room,  had  damaged  the  whole  of  my 
luggage,  my  books,  and  medicines,  as  well  as  my 
presents  and  articles  of  exchange.  But  my  situa- 
tion was  soon  to  improve,  as  the  Sheikh  became 
aware  of  the  faithless  and  despicable  character  of  my 
former  companion  and  guide;  and  while  he  ordered 
the  latter  to  fetch  my  camels  from  A'ribinda,  which  it 
was  now  but  too  apparent  he  had  sold  on  his  own 
account  instead  of  having  them  taken  care  of  for  me, 
he  informed  me  of  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Waldti’s  previous  character  and  disreputable 
habits. 

The  Emir  of  Hamda-Alldhi’s  sending  a force  to 
Timbuktu  in  order  to  dispose  of  me,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  without  paying  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  opinion  of  my  protector,  had 
caused  a considerable  reaction  in  the  whole  relation 
of  the  Sheikh  to  the  towns-people,  and  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  pitch  his  camp  outside  the  city,  in 
order  to  convince  the  inhabitants,  and  the  FulMn  in 
particular,  that  he  did  not  depend  upon  them,  but 
had  mightier  friends  and  a more  powerful  spell  upon 
which  he  could  safely  rely.  He  had  even,  while 
still  absent  in  Giindam,  opened  communication  with 
A'wdb,  the  chief  of  the  Tadem^kket,  to  this  effect. 

But  all  these  proceedings  required  more  energy 
and  a more  warlike  character  than,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
my  friend  and  protector  actually  possessed ; and  our  ad- 
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versaries  were  so  busy,  that,  in  the  night  of  the  9 th, 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  a party  of  Tawdrek,  who  were 
well  known  not  to  be  friendly  disposed  towards  him,  he 
was  so  intimidated,  that  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
he  himself  came  to  my  house,  rousing  us  from  our 
sleep  and  requesting  us  most  urgently  to  keep  watch, 
as  he  was  afraid  that  something  was  going  on  against 
me.  We  therefore  kept  a constant  look  out  the  whole 
night  on  our  terrace,  and  seeing  that  the  rear  of  our 
house  was  in  a partial  state  of  decay,  facilitating  an 
attack  in  that  quarter,  we  set  to  work  early  in  the 
morning  repairing  the  wall  and  barricading  it  with 
thorny  bushes.  The  artisans  of  the  town  were  so 
afraid  of  the  party  hostile  to  me,  who  were  the  nominal 
rulers,  that  no  one  would  undertake  the  task  of  re- 
pairing my  house.  However,  the  more  intelligent 
natives  of  the  place  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
my  learned  friend  from  leaving  the  town,  as  they  felt 
sure  that  such  a proceeding  would  be  the  commence- 
ment of  troubles.  The  consequence  was,  that  we 
did  not  get  off  on  the  10th,  although  the  Sheikh  had 
sent  his  wife  and  part  of  his  effects  away  the  preced- 
ing night,  and  it  was  not  till  a little  before  noon  the 
following  day  that  we  actually  left  the  town. 
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FIRST  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  DESERT.  — POLITICAL  COMBINATIONS 

GREAT  MOSQUE.  — GROUND-PLAN  OF  THE  TOWN. 

This  was  an  important  moment  for  myself, 
as,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit 
to  the  Sheikh,  who  lived  only  a few  yards  across  the 
street,  and  an  almost  daily  promenade  on  my  terrace, 
I had  not  moved  about  since  my  arrival.  With  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  critical  position  in  which  I 
was  placed,  I followed  my  protector,  who,  mounted  on 
his  favourite  white  mare,  led  the  way  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  along  which  the  assembled  na- 
tives were  thronging  in  order  to  get  a glance  at  me. 
Leaving  the  high  mounds  of  rubbish  which  constitute 
the  groundwork  of  the  northern  part  of  the  town  on 
our  left,  and  pursuing  a north-north- easterly  direction 
over  a sandy  tract  covered  with  stunted  bushes,  and 
making  only  a short  halt  near  a well  five  miles  from 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  our  horses, 
after  a march  of  two  miles  more  we  reached  the 
camp,  which  could  easily  be  recognised  at  a great 
distance  by  two  large  white  cotton  tents,  whose  size 
and  situation  made  them  conspicuous  above  some 
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smaller  leathern  dwellings.  It  was  just  about  sunset ; 
and  the  open  country  with  its  rich  mimosas,  and  with 
the  camp  on  the  rising  ground,  the  whit6  sandy  soil 
of  which  was  illumined  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  presented  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  younger 
inhabitants  of  the  camp,  including  Bdbd  Ahmed  and 
'Abidin,  two  favourite  boys  of  the  Sheikh,  one  five, 
the  other  four  years  of  age,  came  out  to  meet  us ; 
and  I soon  afterwards  found  myself  lodged  in  an  in- 
digenous tent  of  camel’s  hair,  which  was  pitched  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  belonging  to  Mohammed  el  Khalil, 
a relative  of  the  Sheikh,  who  had  come  from  his 
native  home  in  Tiris,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
order  to  share  his  uncle’s  blessing. 

In  this  encampment  we  passed  several  days  in  the 
most  quiet  and  retired  manner,  when  my  friend  re- 
vealed to  me  his  course  of  action.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion, he  said,  to  bring  the  old  chief  Galaijo,  from  the 
place  of  his  exile  in  Champagdre,  back  to  this  part  of 
Negroland,  which  he  had  formerly  ruled,  and  to 
reinstate  him,  by  the  aid  of  the  Tawarek,  in  the 
government  of  Mdsina  with  the  residence  Hamda- 
Alldhi,  of  which  he  was  to  deprive  the  family  of 
Lebbo.  But  even  if  it  was  true,  as  he  said,  that 
the  Fiilbe  themselves,  as  well  those  settled  between 
Fermagha  and  Giindam,  as  those  inhabiting  the 
provinces  of  Dalla,  Dwenza,  and  Gilgdji,  were  op- 
posed to  the  government  of  Lebbo,  such  a project 
appeared  to  me  to  require  a greater  share  of  perse- 
verance and  determination  than,  from  all  that  I had 
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seen,  I could  believe  my  noble  friend  possessed.  How- 
ever, he  entertained  no  doubt  at  that  time  that  Alkiit- 
tabu,  the  great  chief  of  the  Tawdrek  himself,  would 
come  to  his  aid  without  delay  and  conduct  me, 
under  his  powerful  protection,  safely  along  the  banks 
of  the  Niger. 

However  exaggerated  the  projects  of  my  protector 
were,  considering  his  mild  disposition,  and  although 
by  exasperating  the  Fiilbe  more  and  more  he  no  doubt 
increased  the  difficulties  of  my  situation,  the  moving 
of  his  encampment  outside  the  town  afforded  me  a 
great  deal  of  relief,  both  in  consequence  of  the  change 
of  air  which  it  procured  me,  and  of  the  varied  scenery. 
I could  also  get  here  a little  exercise,  although  the 
more  open  the  country  was,  the  greater  care  I had 
to  take  of  my  safety.  In  the  morning,  particularly, 
the  camp  presented  a very  animated  sight.  The  two 
large  white  tents  of  cotton  cloth,  with  their  top-cover- 
ing, or  “saramme,”  of  chequered  design,  and  their 
woollen  curtains  of  various  colours,  were  half  opened 
to  allow  the  morning  air  to  pervade  them.  The  other 
smaller  ones  were  grouped  picturesquely  around  on 
the  slope,  which  was  enlivened  by  camels,  cattle,  and 
goats,  that  were  just  being  driven  out.  All  nature  was 
awake  and  full  of  bustle,  and  the  trees  were  swarming 
with  white  pigeons.  In  the  evening,  again,  there  were 
the  cattle  returning  from  their  pasturage,  the  slaves 
bringing  water  on  the  backs  of  the  asses,  and  the 
people  grouped  together  in  the  simple  place  of  devo- 
tion, laid  out  with  thorny  bushes,  in  order  to  say 
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their  prayers,  guided  by  the  melodious  voice  of  their 
teacher,  who  never  failed  to  join  them.  At  this  time 
a chapter  of  the  Kurdn  was  chanted  by  the  best  in- 
structed of  the  pupils,  and  continued  often  till  a late 
hour  at  night,  the  sound  of  these  beautiful  verses,  in 
their  melodious  fall,  reverberating  from  the  downs 
around ; at  other  times  animated  conversation  ensued, 
and  numerous  groups  gathered  on  the  open  ground 
by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

We  returned  into  the  town  on  the  13th.  The  first 
day  had  passed  off  rather  quietly,  save  that  a party  of 
twelve  Imdshagh,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren,  partly 
mounted  on  camels,  partly  on  horses,  trespassed  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  Sheikh.  I had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  their  swords,  and  was  not  a little  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  they  were  all  manufactured 
in  the  German  town  of  Solingen,  as  indeed  were 
almost  all  the  swords  of  these  Tawarek,  or  Imdshagh. 

The  interests  of  the  different  members  of  the 
family  now  began  to  clash.  The  Sheikh  himself  was 
firm  in  his  opposition  against  the  Fiilbe,  and  requested 
me  in  future,  when  I visited  him,  to  come  to  his  house 
fully  armed,  in  order  to  show  our  adversaries  that  I 
was  ready  to  repulse  any  violence  ; and  it  was  in  vain 
that  I protested  that,  as  I came  with  peaceable  inten- 
tions, nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  wish  than 
to  cause  any  disturbance  in  the  town.  Meanwhile 
his  brother,  Sidi  Alawdte,  suborned  one  of  the  Sheikh’s 
pupils  to  make  another  attempt  to  convert  me  to 
Islamism.  This  man,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
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learned  followers  of  the  Sheikh,  having  resided  for 
nearly  thirty  years  in  the  family,  first  with  the 
Sheikh  Sidi  Mohammed,  then  with  his  eldest  son  El 
Mukhtfir,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity  of  a 
Sheikh  during  Major  Laing’s  residence  in  A'zawad, 
and  finally  with  the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy  himself,  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Weldd  Kashid, 
whose  settlements  in  Wfiddy  I have  mentioned  on  a 
former  occasion.  Partly  on  this  account,  partly  on 
account  of  his  great  religious  knowledge,  and  his  volu- 
bility of  speech,  he  possessed  great  influence  with  all 
the  people,  although  his  prudence  and  forbearance 
were  not  conspicuous.  But  finding  that  his  usual 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  creed  did  not  avail  with 
me,  he  soon  desisted.  This  was  the  last  time  these 
people  attempted  to  make  me  a proselyte  to  their 
religion,  with  the  exception  of  some  occasional  serious 
advice  from  my  friends  under  the  temporary  pres- 
sure of  political  difficulties. 

The  emir  of  the  place,  of  the  name  of  Kauri,  who 
was  a good-natured  man,  and  whose  colleague,  Belle, 
was  absent  at  the  time,  having  advised  my  protec- 
tor to  take  me  again  out  of  the  town  for  a few  days, 
till  the  kddhi  A'hmed  Weled  Faamme,  who  was  going 
to  Hamda-Allahi,  and  who  was  especially  hostilely  dis- 
posed towards  me,  should  have  left,  we  again  set  out, 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  October;  but,  having 
stayed  in  the  encampment  that  night  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  we  returned  to  the  town  the  same  after- 
noon, but  left  again  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
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Avhen  the  kafla  of  the  Tawatiye  was  ready  to  set  out 
on  their  journey  to  the  north,  and  stayed  with  them 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  were  encamped 
in  about  twenty-four  small  leathern  tents,  round  the 
Avell  where  we  had  a few  days  previously  watered 
our  horses,  and  mustered  more  than  fifty  muskets, 
each  of  them  being  armed,  moreover,  with  a spear 
and  sword ; but  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  and 
the  circumstance  that  a rather  respectable  man,  of 
the  name  of  Haj  Ahmed,  the  wealthiest  person  of 
Insdla  or  'Ain-Sdla,  was  among  them,  and  was  to 
accompany  them  as  far  as  Mamun,  I felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  go  with  this  caravan,  and  thus  to  deprive 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  surveying  the  river,  nor 
did  my  protector  himself  seem  to  find  in  this  northerly 
road  any  suificient  guarantee  for  my  safe  return  home. 
I therefore  only  made  use  of  this  opportunity  in  order 
to  send  to  Europe,  by  way  of  Ghaddmes,  a short  re- 
port of  my  arrival  in  Timbuktu,  and  a general  outline 
of  the  political  circumstances  connected  with  my  stay 
in  the  city. 

The  caravan  having  started  the  following  morning, 
we  stayed  two  days  longer  in  the  camp,  and  then 
once  more  returned  into  the  town,  without  any  fur- 
ther difficulty,  in  the  company  of  Sidi  A'lawdte,  who 
had  come  out  to  join  us  with  a body  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  who  behaved  now,  on  the  whole,  much 
more  amiably  towards  me.  He  even  gave  me  some 
interesting  particulars  with  respect  to  Sego  *,  which 

* The  chief  information  related  to  the  circumstance  that  all 
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place  he  had  visited  some  time  before,  levying  upon 
Dembo,  then  king  of  Bdrnbara,  a heavy  contribution 
of  gold.  This  king  who  was  sprung  from  a Piillo 
mother,  had  succeeded  his  father  Farma,  the  son  of 
the  king  mentioned  by  Mungo  Park  under  the  name 
of  Mansong,  two  years  previously.* 

The  Fulbe,  however,  did  not  give  up  their  point, 
and,  as  they  did  not  find  themselves  strong  enough  to 
proceed  to  open  violence,  made  an  indirect  attack 
upon  me  by  putting  in  irons  on  the  27th  some  Arabs 
or  Moors,  on  the  pretext  of  having  neglected  their 
prayers,  thereby  protesting  strongly  enough  against 
a person  of  an  entirely  different  creed  staying  in  the 
town.  The  emir  Kauri  himself,  who,  on  the  whole, 
seemed  to  be  a man  of  good  sense,  was  in  a most 
awkward  position ; and  when  the  kddhi  informed 
him,  that,  if  he  was  not  able  to  execute  the  order 
which  he  had  received  from  his  liege  lord,  he  should 
solicit  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Timbuktu,  he 

the  four  quarters  of  that  town,  together  with  two  other  quar- 
ters which  in  a wider  sense  are  included  in  the  place,  are  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  has  been  stated  already  in  Recueil 
des  Voyages,  tom.  ii.  p.  53.  Mungo  Park,  who  states  (First  Journey 
p.  195.)  the  contrary,  was  evidently  mistaken  ; and  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  passed  by  S%o,  as  a despised  and  sus- 
pected person,  his  mistake  is  easily  intelligible.  The  two  quarters 
which  in  a wider  sense  still  belong  to  Sego  are  called  Benan- 
koro  and  Bammabugu,  in  the  former  of  which  a well  frequented 
market  is  held.  There  is,  besides,  a village  close  by  called  Bebara. 

* My  information  as  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Bambara 
does  not  agree  with  that  received  by  M.  Faidherbe,  the  present 
governor  of  Senegal,  published  in  the  “Revue  Coloniale,”  1857, 
p.  279.  I shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  another  place. 
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refused  to  have  recourse  to  violence  till  he  had  re- 
ceived stricter  orders  to  that  effect  and  more  effectual 
aid ; for,  in  the  event  of  his  having  driven  me  out, 
and  anything  having  befallen  me,  the  whole  blame 
would  be  thrown  upon  him,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
Sidi  Bii-Bakr  the  governor,  who,  obeying  the  orders 
of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  had  obliged  the  R4is  (Major 
Laing)  to  leave  the  town,  and  thus,  in  some  measure 
was  the  cause  of  his  death,  that  distinguished  tra- 
veller having  thrown  himself  in  despair  into  the  arms 
of  Hdraed  Weled  'Abeda,  the  chief  of  the  Berabish, 
who  murdered  him  in  the  desert. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emir  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  my  protector,  who  was  about  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Alkuttabu*,  the  great  chief  of  the  Awe- 
Ihnmiden,  to  summon  him  to  his  assistance,  from 
carrying  out  his  intention,  fearing  lest  the  result  of 
this  proceeding  might  be  a serious  conflict  between 
the  Tawdrek  and  the  Fiilbe.  However,  from  all  that 
I saw,  I became  aware  that  the  chance  of  my  de- 
parture was  more  remote  than  ever,  and  that,  at 
least  this  year,  there  was  very  little  prospect  of  my 
leaving  this  place ; for  the  messenger  whom  the 
Sheikh  was  to  send  to  the  Tarki  chief,  and  of  whose 
departure  there  had  been  much  talk  for  so  long  a 
time,  had  not  yet  left,  and  the  chief’s  residence  was 
several  hundred  miles  off.  I therefore  again  pro- 

* I will  here  remark,  although  I have  to  speak  repeatedly  of 
this  chief,  that  the  name  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation,  meaning  pro- 
bably L.  that  is,  “ pillar  of  the  faith.” 
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tested  to  my  friend  that  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to 
set  out  on  my  home  journey  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  I felt  not  a little,  annoyed  at  the  continual  pro- 
crastination. 

Several  circumstances  concurred  at  this  time  to 
make  me  feel  the  delay  the  more  deeply,  so  that  not- 
withstanding my  sincere  esteem  for  my  protector, 
I thought  it  better,  when  he  again  left  the  town 
in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  to  remain  where  I was; 
for  after  my  return  from  our  last  excursion,  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  cold  during  the  night,  I 
had  been  visited  by  a serious  attack  of  rheumatism, 
which  had  rendered  me  quite  lame  for  a day  or  two. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  my  departure,  the  Wa- 
Idti,  whom  I had  sent  out  at  a great  expense  to  bring 
my  horses  and  camels  from  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
had  brought  back  my  horses  in  the  most  emaciated  con- 
dition. As  for  the  camels,  he  had  intended  to  appro- 
priate them  to  his  own  use  ; but  I defeated  his 
scheme  by  making  a present  of  them  to  the  Sheikh. 
This  brought  all  the  Waldti’s  other  intrigues  to  light, 
especially  the  circumstance  of  his  having  presented  a 
small  pistol  (which  I had  given  to  himself)  to  Ham- 
mddi,  the  Sheikh’s  rival,  intimating  that  it  came  from 
me,  and  thus  endangering  my  whole  position,  by 
making  the  Sheikh  believe  that  I was  giving  presents 
to  his  rivals  and  his  enemies.  But  my  protector 
acted  nobly  on  this  occasion  ; for  he  not  only 
warned  me  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Waldti,  and 
would  not  lend  an  ear  to  his  numerous  calumnies 
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against  me,  but  he  even  preferred  me,  the  Christian, 
to  my  Mohammedan  companion,  the  Mejebri,  'AH  el 
A'geren,  who  was  sometimes  led,  through  fear,  to 
take  the  part  of  the  Walati;  and  the  Mejebri,  who 
thought  himself  almost  a sherif,  and  was  murmuring 
his  prayers  the  whole  evening  long,  felt  not  a little 
hurt  and  excited  when  he  found  that  the  Sheikh  placed 
infinitely  more  reliance  upon  me  than  upon  himself. 

In  order  to  convince  the  Sheikh  how  sensible  I 
was  of  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  me,  I made 
a present  of  a blue  cloth  kaftan  to  Mohammed  Boy, 
the  son  of  the  chief  Galaijo,  who  had  studied  with 
him  for  a year  or  two,  and  was  now  about  to  return 
home  by  way  of  Hamda-Allahi.  But,  unluckily,  I 
had  not  many  such  presents  to  offer,  and  a nobleman 
of  the  name  of  Muldy  'Abd  e’  Saldm,  who  had  sent  me 
a hospitable  present  of  wheat  and  rice,  was  greatly 
offended  at  not  receiving  from  me  a bermis  in 
return. 

Meanwhile  the  Fulbe,  or  Fulldn,  sent  orders  to 
Dar  e’  Saldm,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Z4nkara, 
that  their  countrymen  inhabiting  that  province  should 
enter  Timbuktu  as  soon  as  the  Sheikh  should  leave  it. 
The  latter,  in  order  to  show  these  people  the  influ- 
ence he  possessed,  decided  upon  taking  me  with  him 
on  an  excursion  to  Kabara,  which  is  the  harbour 
on  the  river,  where  the  Fulbe  were  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  possess  greater  power  than  in  Timbuktu, 
on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the 
water.  I followed  him  gladly,  that  I might  have  an 
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opportunity  of  observing  the  different  aspect  of  the 
country  two  months  after  the  date  when  I had  first 
traversed  it.  In  fact  the  landscape  had  now  a very 
different  appearance,  being  entirely  changed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abundant  rains  which  had  fallen  in 
September  and  October.  The  whole  sandy  level, 
which  before  looked  so  dull  and  dreary,  was  now 
covered  with  herbage ; while  that  part  of  the  road 
nearer  the  town  had  been  a little  cleared  of  wood, 
apparently  in  order  to  prevent  the  Tawdrek  from 
lurking  near  the  road  and  surprising  travellers. 
Further  on,  when  we  approached  the  village  of  Ka- 
bara,  all  the  fields  were  overgrown  with  water-melons, 
which  form  a considerable  branch  of  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants. 

We  dismounted,  at  length,  close  to  Kdbara,  in  the 
shade  of  a talha  tree,  clearing  the  ground  and  making 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  A great  number 
of  people  collected  round  us,  not  only  from  the  village 
of  Kdbara,  but  also  from  the  town  ; even  the  governor, 
or  emir.  Kauri,  came  out  to  see  what  we  were  doing 
here. 

By  way  of  making  some  sort  of  popular  display, 
and  showing  his  enemies  the  extent  of  his  authority, 
my  protector  here  distributed  the  presents  which  he 
had  destined  for  Boy  and  his  companions,  who,  before 
returning  to  their  home  in  the  province  of  Galaijo, 
were  first  going  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the 
sheikho  A'hmedu  in  Hamda-Alldhi.  He  also  sent  the 
very  bernus  v/hich  I had  intended  for  'Abd  e’  Salam  to 
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'Abd  AlMhi*,the  uncle  of  the  young  sheikho  A'hmeduof 
Hamda- AlMhi.  While  the  emir  walked  up  and  down,  at 
some  distance  from  the  spot  where  we  had  taken  up  our 
position,  in  order  to  have  a look  at  me,  we  were  treated 
hospitably  by  the  inspector  of  the  harbour  (a  cheerful 
old  man  of  the  name  of  'Abd  el  Kasim,  and  of  sup- 
posed sherif  origin),  with  several  dishes  of  excellent 
kuskus,  one  of  which  fell  to  my  share  : and  I was  de- 
lighted to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  decline  of 
everything  in  this  distracted  region,  the  old  office  of 
an  inspector  of  the  harbour  still  retained  a certain 
degree  of  importance.  But  I lamented  that  I was  not 
allowed  to  survey  at  my  leisure  the  general  features 
of  the  locality,  which  had  entirely  changed  since  my 
first  visit  to  this  place.  The  river  had  inundated 
the  whole  of  the  lowlands,  so  that  the  water,  which 

* I will  give,  in  this  place,  some  particulars  as  to  the  court 
of  Hamda-Allahi ; the  name  is  written  by  the  natives. 

Mohammed  Lebbo  ruled  from  A.  h.  1241  to  1262;  his  son 
Sheikho  (pronounced  also  Seko)  A'hmedu,  till  1269.  This  is  the 
chief  whom  M.  Faidherbe  (Revue  Col.  1857,  p.  279)  calls 
Balogo,  a Mandingo  name,  which  means  nothing  but  “war 
chief.”  Sheikho  ATimedu,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a strong 
party,  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son  A'hmedu.  All  the  members 
of  the  royal  family  live  together  in  one  and  the  same  court- 
yard, which  has  something  of  a round  shape,  the  yard  of  the  chirf 
himself  forming  the  centre,  and  those  of  the  four  surviving  sons 
of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  viz.  'Abd  Allahi,  'Abd  e’  Salam,  Hamidu, 
and  'Abd  e’  Rahman,  lying  opposite  each  other  around  the  wall. 
Of  these  uncles  of  the  sheikho,  'Abd  Allahi  is  the  richest,  and  is 
said  to  possess  a great  amount  of  gold,  1700  slaves,  1900  head  of 
cattle,  40  horses,  and  20  boats  on  the  river. 
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had  before  only  formed  a narrow  ditch-like  channel, 
now  presented  a wide  open  sheet,  affording  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  native  craft  of  all  sizes. 

Having  then  mounted  in  the  afternoon,  after  a 
pleasant  ride  we  reached  the  town ; but  instead  of 
directly  entering  the  dilapidated  walls,  we  turned  off  a 
little  to  the  west,  towards  a small  plantation  of  date 
trees  (marked  ® in  the  plan  of  the  town),  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  I had  had  no  previous  idea;  for  small  and 
insignificant  as  it  was,  it  claimed  considerable  interest 
in  this  arid  tract,  there  being  at  present  only  four  or 
five  middle-sized  trees,  rather  poor  specimens  of  the 
hdjilij,  or  balanites,  inside  the  town ; although  we 
know  that  before  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Songhay 
by  the  Moroccains,  the  city  was  not  so  poor  in  vege- 
tation ; but  the  inspector  of  the  harbour  having 
fled  on  that  occasion  with  the  whole  fleet,  the  bashd 
Mahmud  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  and  around  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  ship-building. 

The  little  oasis  consisted  of  three  nearty  full-grown 
date-trees,  but  of  small  size,  only  one  of  them  bearing 
fruit,  while  around  there  were  about  ten  very  young 
bushes,  which,  if  not  well  taken  care  of,  scarcely  seemed 
to  promise  ever  to  become  of  any  value.  The  planta- 
tion, poor  as  it  was,  owed  its  existence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  a deep  well,  of  immense  size,  being 
about  thirty  yards  in  diameter  and  five  fathoms  deep, 
wherein  the  water  collects. 

Having  loitered  here  a few  moments,  and  visited  a 
small  and  poor  plantation  in  the  neighbourhood  be- 
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longing  to  the  Tawdti,  Mohammed  el  'Aish,  we  turned 
off  towards  the  Jmgere-her,  or  “ great  mosque,” 
which  by  its  stately  appearance  made  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind,  as  I had  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  inspecting  it  closely.  It  was  here  especially 
that  I convinced  myself,  not  only  of  the  trustworthy 
character  of  Cailli4’s  report  in  general,  of  which  I 
had  already  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  but  also 
of  the  accuracy  with  which,  under  the  very  unfavour- 
able circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  has 
described  the  various  objects  which  fell  under  his 
observation.  I was  only  permitted  to  survey  the 
outside  of  the  mosque ; as  to  the  interior,  I was  obliged 
to  rely  upon  the  information  which  I received  from 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  natives. 

The  mosque  is  a large  building,  but  a considerable 
portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  open  courtyard,  wherein 
the  larger  tower  is  enclosed,  while  the  principal  part  of 
the  building  includes  nine  naves,  of  different  dimen- 
sions and  structure ; the  westernmost  portion,  which 
consists  of  three  naves,  belonging  evidently  to  the  old 
mosque,  which,  together  with  the  palace,  was  built  by 
Mansa  Musa,  the  king  of  Melle,  as  is  even  attested  by 
an  inscription  over  the  principal  gate,  although  it  has 
become  somewhat  illegible.  The  chief  error  which 
Caillie  has  committed  in  describing  this  mosque  re- 
lates to  the  smaller  tower,  the  position  of  which  he  has 
mistaken,  and  the  number  of  gateways  on  the  eastern 
side,  there  being  seven  instead  of  five.  Cailli4  also 
states  the  greatest  length  of  the  building  to  be  104 
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paces;  while  my  intelligent  friend  Mohammed  ben 
'Aish  assured  me  that,  after  measuring  it  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  he  found  it  to  be  262  French  feet 
in  length,  by  194  in  width.* 

If  this  building,  which  stands  just  at  the  western 
extremity,  and  forms  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
town,  were  situated  in  the  centre,  it  would  be  in- 
finitely more  imposing ; but  it  is  evident  that  in  for- 
mer times  the  mosque  was  surrounded  by  buildings  on 
the  western  side.  The  city  formerly  was  twice  as  large. 

While  we  were  surveying  this  noble  pile,  numbers 
of  people  collected  round  us, — this  being  the  quarter 
inhabited  principally  by  the  Fulbe,  or  FuMn, — and 
when  we  turned  our  steps  homewards,  they  followed  us 
along  the  streets  through  the  market,  which  was  now 
empty,  but  without  making  the  least  hostile  manifes- 
tation. On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  gave  me 
their  hands. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  place,  I had  sent  home 
a small  plan  of  the  town.  This  I now  found  to  be 
inaccurate  in  some  respects ; and  I here  therefore 
subjoin  a more  correct  plan  of  the  town,  although  on 
a rather  small  scale,  — the  circumstances  under  which 
I resided  there  not  having  allowed  me  to  survey  the 
greater  part  of  it  accurately  enough  for  a more  minute 
delineation. 

The  city  of  Timbuktu,  according  to  Dr.  Petermann’s 

* I recommend  the  reader  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  subject 
to  read  the  whole  passage  of  Caillie  relating  to  this  mosque, 
English  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  The  Tawati  took  the  measurement  with 
my  line. 
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1.  House  of  the  Sheikh  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  with  another  house  belonging 

to  the  same  close  by,  and  having  in  front  of  it  a small  square,  where 
he  has  established  a “ msfd,”  or  place  of  prayer  for  his  pupils, 
several  of  whom  pass  the  night  here. 

2.  House  belonging  likewise  to  the  Sheikh,  where  I myself  was  lodged, 

the  ground  plan  of  which  I have  given  above. 

3.  Great  mosque,  “Gmgere  (Jfngerd,  or  Zdngere)  bdr,  Jama  el  kebfra,” 

begun  by  Mansa  Musa,  king  of  Melle,  a.d.  1327,  and  forming,  for 
many  centuries,  the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter. 

4.  Mosque  Sankord,  in  the  quarter  Sankord,  which  is  generally  re- 

garded as  the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town.  The  mosque  has  five 
naves,  and  is  120  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 

5.  Mosque  Si'di  Yahia,  much  smaller  than  the  two  other  large  mosques. 

6.  Great  market-place,  or  Yubu. 

7.  Butchers’  market,  where  in  former  times  the  palace,  or  “ Ma-duk,” 

or  Ma-dugu,  is  said  to  have  been  situated. 

8.  Gate  leading  to  Kabara. 

9.  Well,  surrounded  by  a small  plantation  of  date  trees. 

10.  Another  well,  with  a small  garden,  belonging  to  Mohammed  el  'Aish. 

1 1.  Spot  in  a shallow  valley,  up  to  which  point  small  boats  ascended 

from  the  Niger,  in  the  winter  1853-4. 
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laying  down  of  it  from  my  materials,  lies  in  17°  37'  N. 
and  3°  5'  W.  of  Greenwich.  Situated  only  a few  feet 
above  the  average  level  of  the  river,  and  at  a distance 
of  about  six  miles  from  the  principal  branch,  it  at 
present  forms  a sort  of  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
points  towards  the  river,  whilst  the  projecting  angle 
is  directed  tow^ards  the  north,  having  for  its  centre 
the  mosque  of  Sd,nkore.  But,  during  the  zenith  of  its 
power,  the  town  extended  a thousand  yards  further 
north,  and  included  the  tomb  of  the  fdki  Mahmud, 
which,  according  to  some  of  my  informants,  was  then 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  town. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  at  the  present  time 
I reckon  at  a little  more  than  two  miles  and  a half ; 
but  it  may  approach  closely  to  three  miles,  taking 
into  account  some  of  the  projecting  angles.  Al- 
though of  only  small  size,  Timbuktu  may  well  be 
called  a city  — medina  — in  comparison  with  the 
frail  dwelling-places  all  over  Negroland.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  not  walled.  Its  former  wall,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  of  great  magnitude,  and  was 
rather  more  of  the  nature  of  a rampart,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Fiilbe  on  their  first  entering  the  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1826.  The  town  is  laid 
out  partly  in  rectangular,  partly  in  winding,  streets, 
or,  as  they  are  called  here,  “ tijerdten,”  which  are  not 
paved,  but  for  the  greater  part  consist  of  hard  sand 
and  gravel,  and  some  of  them  have  a sort  of  gutter  in 
the  middle.  Besides  the  large  and  the  small  market 
there  are  feAV  open  areas,  except  a small  square  in 
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front  of  the  mosque  of  Ydhia,  called  Tiimbutu-b6t- 
tema. 

Small  as  it  is,  the  city  is  tolerably  well  inhabited, 
and  almost  all  the  houses  are  in  good  repair.  There 
are  about  980  clay  houses,  and  a couple  of  hundred 
conical  huts  of  matting,  the  latter,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, constituting  the  outskirts  of  the  town  on 
the  north  and  north-east  sides,  where  a great  deal  of 
rubbish,  which  has  been  accumulating  in  the  course 
of  several  centuries,  is  formed  into  conspicuous 
mounds.  The  clay  houses  are  all  of  them  built  on 
the  same  principle  as  my  own  residence,  which  I 
have  described,  with  the  exception  that  the  houses  of 
the  poorer  people  have  only  one  courtyard,  and  have 
no  upper  room  on  the  terrace. 

The  only  remarkable  public  buildings  in  the  town 
are  the  three  large  mosques  : the  Jlnger4-b4r,  built  by 
Mansa  Musa;  the  mosque  of  Sdnkore,  built,  at  an 
early  period,  at  the  expense  of  a wealthy  woman ; 
and  the  mosque  Sidi  Ydhia,  built  at  the  expense  of  a 
kadhi  of  the  town.  There  were  three  other  mosques : 
that  of  Sidi  Hdj  Mohammed,  Msid  Beldl,  and  that  of 
Sidi  el  Bdmi.  These  mosques,  and  perhaps  some 
little  msid,  or  place  of  prayer,  Cailli4  must  have  in- 
cluded when  he  speaks  * of  seven  mosques.  Besides 
these  mosques,  there  are  at  present  no  distinguished 
public  buildings  in  the  town  ; and  of  the  royal  palace, 
or  Ma-dugu,  wherein  the  kings  of  Songhay  used  to 
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reside  occasionally,  as  well  as  the  Kasbah,  which  was 
built  in  later  times,  in  the  south-eastern  quarter,  or 
the  “ Sane-gungu  *,  which  already  at  that  time  was 
inhabited  by  the  merchants  from  Ghaddmes  f,  not  a 
trace  is  to  be  seen.  Besides  this  quarter,  which  is 
the  wealthiest,  and  contains  the  best  houses,  there 
are  six  other  quarters,  viz.  Yiibu,  the  quarter  com- 
prising the  great  market-place  (yiibu)  and  the 
mosque  of  Sidi  Ydhia,  to  the  west  of  Sane-gungu ; 
and  west  of  the  former,  forming  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  town,  and  called  from  the  great  mosque, 
Jingerd-bdr  or  Zdngere-ber.  This  latter  quarter,  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  inhabited 
especially  by  Mohammedans,  and  not  unlikely  may 
have  formed  a distinct  quarter,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  town  by  a wall  of  its  own.  Towards  the 
north,  the  quarter  Sane-gungu  is  bordered  by  the  one 
called  Sara-kdina,  meaning  literally  the  “ little  town,” 
and  containing  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh,  and  the 
house  where  I myself  was  lodged.  Attached  to  Sara- 
kaina,  towards  the  north,  is  Yiibu-kdina,  the  quarter 
containing  the  “ little  market,”  which  is  especially 
used  as  a butchers’  market.  Bordering  both  on  Jin- 
gerd-ber  and  Yiibu-kdina,  is  the  quarter  Bagindi,  oc- 
cupying the  lowest  situation  in  the  town,  and  stated 
by  the  inhabitants  to  have  been  flooded  entirely  in 

* Sane-gungu  means,  properly,  the  island,  or  the  quarter  of  the 
whites,  “ kirsh  el  bedhan.” 

f See  about  the  Kasbah,  Ah'med  Baba’s  account,  Journal  of  the 
Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  550. 
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the  great  inundation  which  took  place  in  1640.  From 
this  depression  in  the  ground,  the  quarter  of  Sdnkore, 
which  forms  the  northernmost  angle  of  the  city,  rises 
to  a considerable  elevation,  in  such  a manner,  that  the 
mosque  of  Sdnkore,  which  seems  to  occupy  its  ancient 
site  and  level,  is  at  present  situated  in  a deep  hollow 
— an  appearance  which  seems  to  prove  that  this  ele- 
vation of  the  ground  is  caused  by  the  accumulation 
of  rubbish,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  ruin  which 
seems  to  have  befallen  this  quarter  pre-eminently,  as 
being  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  native  Songhay. 
The  slope  which  this  quarter  forms  towards  the  north- 
eastern end,  in  some  spots  exceeds  eighty  feet. 

The  whole  number  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the 
town  amounts  to  about  13,000  ; while  the  floating 
population,  during  the  months  of  the  greatest  traffic 
and  intercourse,  especially  from  November  to  January, 
may  amount,  on  an  average,  to  5000,  and  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances  to  as  many  as  10,000.  Of  the 
difibrent  elements  composing  this  population,  and  of 
their  distinguishing  features,  I shall  say  a few  words 
in  another  place.  I now  revert  to  the  diary  of  my 
own  proceedings. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I again  went  with 
the  Sheikh  out  of  the  town  to  the  tents,  where  we 
were  to  stay  two  days,  but  where  we  in  fact  spent  six ; 
my  friend  finding  himself  very  happy  in  the  company 
of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached.  Not 
only  my  companions,  but  even  I myself,  began  to  find 
it  rather  tedious  in  the  dull  encampment,  as  I had 
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scarcely  any  books  with  me  to  pass  away  my  time, 
and  my  situation  not  allowing  me  to  enter  too  closely 
into  the  discussions  of  my  companions,  as  in  that 
case  they  would  have  redoubled  their  endeavours 
to  convert  me  to  their  creed,  and  would  scarcely  have 
allowed  me  to  depart  at  all. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  time  which  I spent  here 
the  Sheikh  left  me  quite  to  myself,  sometimes  not 
quitting  his  tent  for  a whole  day ; but  at  other  times 
we  had  some  pleasant  and  instructive  conversation. 
Among  other  subjects  a rather  animated  discussion 
arose  one  day.  An  Arab,  of  the  name  of  'Abd  e’  Rah- 
mdn,  a near  relation  of  my  host,  and  of  a rather 
presumptuous  character,  who  had  come  on  a visit  from 
A'zawad,  was  extremely  anxious  to  know  the  motives 
which  induced  me  to  visit  this  country,  and  scarcely 
doubted  that  it  could  be  anything  else  than  the  de- 
sire of  conquest.  In  order  to  show  them  of  what 
little  value  the  possession  of  the  country  Avould  be 
to  the  Europeans,  I jestingly  told  them,  that  our 
government,  being  informed  that  the  natives  of  these 
tracts  fed  on  sand  and  clay,  had  sent  me  out  to  dis- 
cover how  this  was  done,  in  order  to  provide,  in  a 
similar  Avay,  for  the  poor  in  our  own  country.  The 
Arab  was  naturally  greatly  surprised  at  my  state- 
ment. But  the  Sheikh  himself  laughed  very  heartily, 
and  inquired,  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  whether 
there  were  poor  people  among  the  Christians. 

Another  evening,  when  the  Sheikh  was  cheerfully 
sitting  with  us  round  the  fire,  we  had  an  interesting 
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conversation  concerning  the  worship  of  idols.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  his  pupils  with 
regard  to  the  greater  nobility  and  superiority  of  the 
Arab  race,  and  to  show  them  that  their  forefathers 
had  not  been  much  better  than  many  of  the  idolatrous 
nations  at  the  present  day,  he  gave  them  an  account 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  conversation  exhibited  unmistakable 
proofs  of  an  enlightened  and  elevated  mind,  of  which 
the  letter,  which  I shall  communicate  in  another  place, 
will  give  further  proof. 

Occasionally  we  received  here  also  some  interesting 
visits  from  Arabs  or  other  people ; the  most  con- 
spicuous person  among  them  being  a man  of  the 
name  of  Fifi,  the  inspector  of  the  harbour  of  Ydwaru, 
a man  of  cheerful  temperament,  and  a great  friend  of 
the  Sheikh’s.  He  had  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  the  river  between  Timbuktu  and  Jafardbe, 
the  groups  of  islands  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Masina  and  the  Pagan 
kingdom  of  Bmnbara,  and  very  important  for  the 
trade  along  the  river,  as  the  boats  coming  from  Tim- 
buktu must  here  discharge  their  merchandise,  which 
has  to  be  conveyed  hence  to  Sansandi  on  the  backs  of 
asses ; but  unfortunately  my  informant  spoke  nothing 
but  Songhay.  The  state  of  retirement  in  which  I was 
obliged  to  live  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of 
cultivating  the  language  of  the  natives ; which  Avas 
moreover  extremely  repulsive  to  me  on  account  of  its 
deficiency  in  forms  and  words,  so  that  I found  it  next 
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to  impossible  to  express  in  it  any  general  idea,  without 
having  recourse  to  some  other  foreign  language.  The 
Songhay  of  this  region,  having  been  deprived  of  all 
their  former  independent  character  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a half  ago,  and  having  become  degraded 
and  subject  to  foreigners,  have  lost  also  the  national 
spirit  of  their  idiom,  which,  instead  of  developing  it- 
self, has  become  gradually  poorer  and  more  limited ; 
but  I have  no  doubt  that  the  dialect  spoken  by  those 
still  independent  people  in  Dargol  and  Kulman  is 
far  richer,  and  anybody  who  wishes  to  study  the 
Songhay  language  must  study  it  there.  The  Arab 
visitors*  to  the  town  at  this  period  were  especially 
numerous,  this  being  the  most  favourable  season 
for  the  salt  trade.  A few  months  later  scarcely  a 
single  Arab  from  abroad  frequents  the  town. 

The  private  life  of  the  people  in  these  encamp- 
ments runs  on  very  tranquilly,  when  there  is  no  pre- 
datory incursion,  which  however  is  often  enough 
the  case.  Most  of  these  mixed  Arabs  have  only  one 
wife  at  a time,  and  they  seem  to  lead  a quiet  domestic 
life,  very  like  that  of  the  Sheikh  himself.  I scarcely 
imagine  that  there  is  in  Europe  a person  more  sin- 
cerely attached  to  his  wife  and  children  than  my 
host  was.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  a 
little  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  his  wife.  The 
difference  which  I found  between  the  position  of 

* I must  here  testify  to  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  RafFenel, 
in  the  plates  illustrating  his  two  journeys  in  Negroland,  has  re- 
presented the  character  of  these  Western  Arabs  or  Moors. 
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the  wife  among  these  Moorish  tribes,  and  that  which 
she  enjoys  among  the  Tawarek,  is  extraordinary,  al- 
though even  the  Tawarek  have  generally  but  one  wife ; 
but  while  the  latter  is  allowed  to  move  about  at  her 
pleasure  quite  unveiled,  the  wife  even  of  the  poorest 
Arab  or  Moor  is  never  seen  unveiled,  being  gene- 
rally clad  in  a black  under  and  upper  gown,  and  the 
wives  of  the  richer  and  nobler  people  never  leave  their 
tents.  The  camp  life  of  course  would  give  to  co- 
quettish women  a fair  opportunity  of  intrigue;  but 
in  general  I think  their  morals  are  pretty  chaste,  and 
the  chastisement  which  awaits  any  transgression  is 
severe,  a married  wife  convicted  of  adultery  being 
sure  to  be  stoned.  An  incident  happened  during 
my  present  stay  at  the  tents  which  gave  proof  of 
love  affairs  not  being  quite  unusual  here, — a Tarki, 
or  rather  A'mghi,  having  been  murdered  from  motives 
of  jealousy,  and  brought  into  our  camp.  But  I must 
confess  that  I can  scarcely  speak  of  the  mode  of  life 
in  an  Arab  or  Moorish  encampment ; for  the  camp  of 
the  Sheikh,  as  a chief  of  religion,  is  of  course  quite  an 
exception  ; and  moreover  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tiilbe  or  Fullan,  who,  in  their  austere  religious  creed, 
view  all  amusements  with  a suspicious  eye,  has  en- 
tirely changed  the  character  of  these  Moorish  camps 
around  the  town,  and  it  may  be  in  consequence  of 
this  influence  that  there  was  no  dancing  or  singing 
here. 

Notwithstanding  trifling  incidents  like  these,  which 
tended  occasionally  to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  our 
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stay,  I was  deeply  afflicted  by  the  immense  delay  and 
loss  of  time,  and  did  not  allow  an  opportunity  to 
pass  by  of  urging  my  protector  to  hasten  our  depar- 
ture ; and  he  promised  me  that,  as  I was  not  looking 
for  property,  he  should  not  keep  me  long.  But,  never- 
theless, his  slow  and  deliberate  character  could  not 
be  overcome,  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of 
another  messenger  from  Hamda-Alldhi,  with  a fresh 
order  to  the  Sheikh  to  deliver  me  into  his  hands, 
that  he  was  induced  to  return  into  the  town. 

My  situation  in  this  turbulent  place  now  ap- 
proached a serious  crisis  ; but,  through  the  care  which 
my  friends  took  of  me,  I was  not  allowed  to  become 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  I was  in.  The  Sheikh 
himself  was  greatly  excited,  but  came  to  no  decision 
with  regard  to  the  measures  to  be  taken;  and  at 
times  he  did  not  see  any  safety  for  me  except  by  my 
taking  refuge  with  the  Tawdrek,  and  placing  myself 
entirely  under  their  protection.  But  as  for  myself  I 
remained  quiet,  although  my  spirits  were  far  from 
being  buoyant ; especially  as,  during  this  time,  I suf- 
fered severely  from  rheumatism ; and  I had  become  so 
tired  of  this  stay  outside  in  the  tents,  where  I was  not 
able  to  write,  that,  when  the  Sheikh  went  out  again  in 
the  evening  of  the  16th,  I begged  him  to  let  me  remain 
where  I was.  Being  anxious  about  my  safety,  he  re- 
turned the  following  evening.  However,  on  the  22nd, 
I was  obliged  to  accompany  him  on  another  visit  to 
the  tents,  which  had  now  been  pitched  in  a different 
place,  on  a bleak  sandy  eminence,  about  five  miles 
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east  from  tlie  town,  but  this  time  he  kept  his  promise 
of  not  staying  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  was 
at  this  encampment  that  I saw  again  the  last  four  of 
my  camels,  which  at  length,  after  innumerable  delays, 
and  with  immense  expense,  had  been  brought  from 
beyond  the  river,  but  they  were  in  a miserable  condi- 
tion, and  furnished  another  excuse  to  my  friends  for 
putting  off  my  departure,  the  animals  being  scarcely 
fit  to  undertake  a journey. 
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In  the  meantime,  while  I was  thus  warding  olF  a deci- 
sive blow  from  mj  enemies,  the  political  horizon  of 
these  extensive  regions  became  rather  more  turbulent 
than  usual ; and  war  and  feud  raged  in  every  quarter. 
Towards  the  north  the  communication  with  Morocco 
was  quite  interrupted,  the  tribe  of  the  Tajakdnt,  who 
almost  exclusively  keep  up  that  communication,  being- 
engaged  in  civil  war,  which  had  arisen  in  this  way. 
A “Jakdni”*  called 'Abd  Allah  Weled  Muliid,  and 
belonging  to  that  section  of  their  tribe  which  is  called 
Drawa,  had  slain  a chief  of  the  E'rgebdt  who  had 
come  to  sue  for  peace,  and  had  been  killed  in  his 
turn  by  the  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  a respectable  and 
straightforward  man  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  El 
Mukhtar  Merdbet.  Thus,  two  factions  having  arisen, 
one  consisting  of  the  U'jardt  and  the  A'hel  e’  Sherk, 
and  the  other  being  formed  by  the  Drawa  and  their 
allies,  a sanguinary  war  was  carried  on.  But  not- 
withstanding the  unfavourable  state  of  this  quarter, 
which  is  so  important  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  town, 
on  account  of  its  intercourse  with  the  north,  the 
Sheikh,  who  was  always  anxious  to  establish  peaceable 
* That  is  the  singular  form  of  the  name  Tajakant. 
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intercourse,  repeatedly  told  me  that  although  he  re- 
garded the  road  along  the  river,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Tawarek,  as  the  safest  for  myself,  he  should 
endeavour  to  open  the  northern  road  for  future  tra- 
vellers from  Merakesh,  or  Morocco,  by  way  of  Tafi- 
lelet,  and  that  he  should  make  an  arrangement  to 
this  etfect  with  the  A'arib  and  T4jakdnt,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  A'arib  who  killed  Mr. 
Davidson,  a few  days  after  he  had  set  out  from 
W4di  Niin  in  the  company  of  the  Tajakdnt.  There 
was  just  at  the  time  a man  of  authority,  of  the  name 
of  Earned  Weled  e’  Sid,  belonging  to  this  tribe,  pre- 
sent in  the  town.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  pay 
me  a visit,  girt  with  his  long  bowie  knife.  I had 
however  not  much  confidence  in  these  northern  Moors ; 
and  seeing  him  advance  through  my  court-yard  in 
company  with  another  man,  I started  up  from  my 
couch  and  met  him  halfway ; and  although  he  behaved 
with  some  discretion,  and  even  wanted  to  clear  his 
countrymen  from  the  imputation  of  having  murdered 
the  above-mentioned  traveller,  I thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  beg  him  to  keep  at  a respectful  distance. 

Just  at  this  time  a large  foray  was  undertaken  by 
a troop  of  400  Awelimmiden  against  the  Hogar,  but  it 
returned  almost  empty-handed,  and  with  the  loss  of 
one  of  their  principal  men.  Towards  the  south,  the 
enterprising  chief  El  Khadir,  whom  I have  mentioned 
on  a former  occasion,  was  pushing  strenuously  for- 
ward against  his  inveterate  enemies  the  Fulbe,  or 
Fullan,  although  the  report  which  we  heard  at  this 
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time,  of  his  having  taken  the  town  of  H6mbori,  was 
not  subsequently  confirmed.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
fact  of  this  Berber  tribe  pushing  always  on  into  the 
heart  of  Negroland,  is  very  remarkable  ; and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  a great  check  had  not  been  given 
them  by  the  Fulbe,  they  would  have  overpowered  ere 
this  the  greater  part  of  the  region  north  of  13°  N. 
latitude.  Great  merit,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  Fiilbe, 
for  thus  rescuing  these  regions  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Berber  tribes  of  the  desert,  although  as  a set-ofi*  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  do  not  understand  how  to 
organise  a firm  and  benevolent  government,  which 
would  give  full  security  to  the  intercourse  of  people  of 
difierent  nationalities,  instead  of  destroying  the  little 
commerce  still  existing  in  these  unfortunate  regions, 
by  forcing  upon  the  natives  their  own  religious  pre- 
judices. 

The  danger  of  my  situation  increased  when,  on  the 
17th  November,  some  more  messengers  from  the 
prince  of  Hamda-Alldhi  arrived  in  order  to  raise  the 
zeka  *,  and  at  the  same  time  we  received  authentic 
information  that  the  Fiilbe  had  made  an  attempt  to 
instigate  A'wab,  the  chief  of  the  Tadem^kket,  upon 
whom  I chiefly  relied  for  my  security,  to  betray  me 
into  their  hands.  News  also  arrived  that  the  Welad 
Sliman,  that  section  of  the  Berabish  to  which  belongs 
especially  the  chief  Earned  Weled  'Abeda,  who  killed 
Major  Laing,  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
put  me  to  death.  But  my  situation  became  still  more 
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critical  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  when,  having 
once  more  left  the  town  for  the  tents,  we  received  in’ 
formation  that  a fresh  party  had  arrived  from  the 
capital  with  the  strictest  orders  to  take  me  dead  or 
alive.  Being  therefore  afraid  that  my  people,  whom 
I had  left  in  the  town,  frightened  by  the  danger, 
might  be  induced  to  send  my  luggage  out  of  the  house 
where  I was  lodged,  I sent  in  the  course  of  the  night 
the  servant  whom  I had  with  me  at  the  time,  with 
strict  orders  not  to  move  anything ; but,  before  he 
reached  the  town,  my  other  people  had  sent  away 
my  two  large  boxes  to  Taleb  el  Wafi,  the  storekeeper 
of  the  Sheikh.  But  fortunately  I did  not  sustain  any 
loss  from  this  proceeding,  nothing  being  missing  from 
these  boxes,  notwithstanding  they  had  been  left  quite 
open. 

Thursday,  Having  passed  a rather  anxious  night, 
Dec.  1st.  pistols  in  my  girdle,  and  ready 

for  any  emergency,  I was  glad  when,  in  the  morn- 
ing, I saw  my  boy  return  accompanied  by  Mo- 
hammed el  'Aish.  But  I learned  that  the  people 
of  the  town  were  in  a state  of  great  excitement, 
and  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  an  attack  would 
be  made  upon  my  house  the  next  morning.  Thus 
much  I made  out  myself;  but,  having  no  idea  of 
the  imminence  of  the  danger,  in  the  course  of  the 
day  I sent  away  my  only  servant  with  my  two 
horses,  for  the  purpose  of  being  watered.  But  my 
Tawati  friend  seemed  to  be  better  informed,  and  taking 
his  post  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  sandy  downs,  on 
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the  slope  of  which  we  were  encamped,  kept  an  anxious 
look  out  towards  the  town.  About  dhohor,  or  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  gave  notice  of  the  approach 
of  horsemen  in  the  distance,  and  while  I went  into 
my  tent  to  look  after  my  effects,  Mohammed  el  Khalil 
rushed  in  suddenly,  crying  out  to  me  to  arm  myself. 
Upon  this  I seized  all  the  arms  I had,  consisting  of 
a double-barrelled  gun,  three  pistols,  and  a sword ; 
and  I had  scarcely  come  out  when  I met  the  Sheikh 
himself  with  the  small  six-barrelled  pistol  which  I had 
given  him  in  his  hand.  Handing  one  of  my  large 
pistols  to  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtdr,  a young  man  of 
considerable  energy,  and  one  of  the  chief  followers 
of  the  Sheikh,  I knelt  down  and  pointed  my  gun  at 
the  foremost  of  the  horsemen  who,  to  the  number  of 
thirteen,  were  approaching.  Having  been  brought  to 
a stand  by  our  threatening  to  fire  if  they  came  nearer, 
their  ofiicer  stepped  forward  crying  out  that  he  had  a 
letter  to  deliver  to  the  Sheikh  ; but  the  latter  forbade 
him  to  come  near,  saying  that  he  would  only  re- 
ceive the  letter  in  the  town,  and  not  in  the  desert. 
The  horsemen,  finding  that  I was  ready  to  shoot 
down  the  first  two  or  three  who  should  approach  me, 
consulted  with  each  other  and  then  slowly  fell  back, 
relieving  us  from  our  anxious  situation.  But,  though 
reassured  of  my  own  safety,  I had  my  fears  as  to  my 
servant  and  my  two  horses,  and  was  greatly  delighted 
when  I saw  them  safely  return  from  the  water.  How- 
ever, our  position  soon  became  more  secure  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival  of  Sidi  A'lawate,  accompanied 
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by  a troop  of  armed  men,  amongst  whom  there  were 
some  musketeers.  It  now  remained  to  be  decided  what 
course  we  should  pursue,  and  there  was  great  indeci- 
sion, A'lawate  wanting  to  remain  himself  with  me 
at  the  tents,  while  the  Sheikh  returned  to  the  town. 

But  besides  my  dislike  to  stay  any  longer  at  the 
encampment,  I had  too  little  confidence  in  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Sheikh  to  trust  my  life  in  his 
hands,  and  I was  therefore  extremely  delighted  to 
find  that  El  Bakay  himself,  and  Mohammed  el  'Aish, 
thought  it  best  for  me  to  return  into  the  town.  At  the 
moment  when  we  mounted  our  horses,  a troop  of  Kel- 
hekikan,  although  not  always  desirable  companions, 
mounted  on  mehara,  became  visible  in  the  distance,  so 
that  in  their  company  we  re-entered  Timbuktu,  not 
only  with  full  security,  but  with  great  eclat,  and  with- 
out a single  person  daring  to  oppose  our  entrance ; 
though  Hammadi,  the  Sheikh’s  rival,  was  just  about  to 
collect  his  followers  in  order  to  come  himself  and  fight 
us  at  the  tents.  Frustrated  in  this  plan,  he  came 
to  my  protector  in  his  “ msid,”  or  place  of  prayer  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  had  a serious  conversation  with 
him,  while  the  followers  of  the  latter  armed  themselves 
in  order  to  anticipate  any  treachery  or  evil  design,  of 
which  they  were  greatly  afraid.  But  the  interview 
passed  oiF  quietly,  and,  keeping  strict  watch  on  the 
terrace  of  our  house,  we  passed  the  ensuing  night 
without  further  disturbance. 

This  happened  on  the  1st  of  December;  and  the 
following  morning,  in  conformity  with  the  Sheikh’s 
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protest,  that  he  would  receive  the  emir  of  Hamda- 
Alldhi’s  letter  only  in  Timbiiktu,  the  messenger 
arrived  ; but  the  latter  being  a man  of  ignoble  birth 
called  Mohammed  ben  Said,  the  character  of  the  mes- 
senger irritated  my  host  almost  more  even  than  the 
tenor  of  the  letter,  which  ordered  him  to  give  me 
and  my  property  up  into  the  hands  of  his  (the  emir’s) 
people.  After  having  given  vent  to  his  anger,  he 
sent  for  me,  and  handed  me  the  letter,  together  with 
another  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  emir  Kauri, 
and  the  whole  community  of  the  town,  Whites  as  well 
as  Blacks  (el  bedhdn  li  e’  suddn),  threatening  them 
with  condign  punishment,  if  they  should  not  capture 
me,  or  watch  me  in  such  a manner  that  I could 
not  escape. 

The  serious  character  which  affairs  had  assumed, 
and  the  entire  revolution  which  my  OAvn  personal  busi- 
ness caused  in  the  daily  life  of  the  community,  were 
naturally  very  distressing  to  me,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  against  my  wish  than  to  irritate  the  fanatical 
and  not  powerless  ruler  of  Hamda-Alldhi.  It  had 
been  my  most  anxious  desire  from  the  beginning,  to 
obtain  the  goodwill  of  this  chief  by  sending  him  a 
present,  but  my  friends  here  had  frustrated  my  de- 
sign ; and  even  if  in  the  beginning  it  had  been  pos- 
sible, a supposition  which  is  more  than  doubtful, 
considering  the  whole  character  of  the  Fiilbe  of 
Hamda-Alldhi,  it  was  now  too  late,  as  Seko  A'hmedu 
had  become  my  inveterate  enemy,  and  I could  only 
cling  with  the  greater  tenacity  to  the  only  trustworthy 
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protector  whom  I had  here,  the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy. 
In  acknowledgment  therefore  of  his  straightforward 
conduct,  I sent  him,  as  soon  as  I had  again  taken 
quiet  possession  of  my  quarters,  some  presents  to 
distribute  among  the  Tawarek,  besides  giving  the 
head  man  of  the  latter  a small  extra  gift,  and  some 
powder  and  Hausa  cloth  to  distribute  among  our 
friends.  However,  my  situation  remained  very  pre- 
carious. As  if  a serious  combat  was  about  to  ensue, 
all  the  inhabitants  tried  their  firearms,  and  there  was 
a great  deal  of  firing  in  the  whole  town,  while  the 
Morocco  merchants,  with  'Abd  e’  SaUm  at  their  head, 
endeavoured  to  lessen  the  Sheikh’s  regard  for  me, 
by  informing  him  that  not  even  in  their  country 
(Morocco)  were  the  Christians  treated  with  so  much 
regard,  not  only  their  luggage  but  even  their  dress 
being  there  searched  on  entering  the  country.  But 
the  Sheikh  was  not  to  be  talked  over  in  this  manner, 
and  adhered  to  me  without  wavering  for  a moment. 
He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  a spirited  and  circum- 
stantial letter  to  Seko  A'hraedu,  wherein  he  reproached 
him  with  attempting  to  take  out  of  his  hands  by 
force  a man  better  versed  in  subjects  of  religion  than 
he,  the  emir  himself,  who  had  come  from  a far  distant 
country  to  pay  him  his  respects,  and  who  was  his 
guest. 

The  following  day,  while  I was  in  the  company  of 
the  Sheikh,  the  emir  Kauri  and  the  kadhi  San-shirfu, 
together  with  several  other  principal  personages, 
called  upon  him,  when  I paid  my  compliments  to 
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them  all,  and  found  that  the  latter  especially  Avas  a 
very  respectable  man.  My  friend  liad  provided  for 
any  emergency,  having  sent  to  the  Tademekket,  re- 
questing them  urgently  to  come  to  his  assistance  ; and, 
in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  December,  A'wdb,  the 
chief  of  the  Tin-ger-4gedesh,  arrived  with  fifty  horse, 
and  Avas  lodged  by  El  Bakdy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  quarters. 

The  next  morning  the  Sheikh  sent  for  me  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  this  chief.  I found  him  a very 
stately  person  of  a proud  commanding  bearing,  clad 
in  a jelldba  tobe,  striped  red  and  Avhite,  and  orna- 
mented Avith  green  silk,  his  head  adorned  with  a 
high  red  cap,  an  article  of  dress  which  is  very 
rarely  seen  here,  either  among  the  TaAvdrek  or  even 
the  Arabs.  Having  saluted  him,  I explained  to  him 
the  reason  of  my  coming,  and  for  Avhat  purpose  I 
sought  irnana;  and  AvEen  he  raised  an  objection  on 
account  of  my  creed,  because  I did  not  acknoAvledge 
Mohammed  as  a prophet,  I succeeded  in  Avarding  off 
his  attack,  by  telling  him  that  they  themselves  did  not 
acknoAvledge  Mohammed  as  the  only  prophet,  but 
likeAvise  acknowledged  Miisa,  'Aisa,  and  many  others ; 
and  that,  in  reality,  they  seemed  to  acknowledge  in 
a certain  degree  the  superiority  of  'Aisa,  by  supposing 
that  he  Avas  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  world ; and 
that  thus,  Avhile  Ave  had  a different  prophet,  but 
adored  and  Avorshipped  one  and  the  same  God,  and, 
leaving  out  of  the  question  a feAV  divergencies  in  point  of 
diet  and  morals,  folloAved  the  same  religious  principles 
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as  they  themselves  did,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were 
nearer  to  each  other  than  he  thought,  and  might  well 
be  friends,  offering  to  each  other  those  advantages 
which  each  of  us  commanded. 

We  then  came  to  speak  about  their  history.  I 
told  him  that  I had  visited  their  old  dwelling-places 
in  Air,  Tiggeda,  and  TMmekka  ; but  he  was  totally 
unaware  of  the  fanciful  derivation  which  the  Arab 
authors  have  given  to  the  latter  name,  viz.  “ likeness 
of  Mekka,”  * which  probably  never  belonged  to  one 
town  in  particular,  but  has  always  been  the  name  of  a 
tribe.  He  felt,  however,  very  much  flattered  by  this 
piece  of  information,  and  seemed  extremely  delighted, 
when  I told  him  how  old  the  IsMm  was  in  his 
tribe.  My  little  knowledge  of  these  historical  and 
religious  matters  was  of  invaluable  service  to  me, 
and  particularly  in  this  instance,  for  obtaining  the 
esteem  of  the  natives  and  for  overcoming  their  pre- 
judices ; for  while  this  chief  himself  scarcely  under- 
stood a single  word  of  Arabic,  so  that  I could  only 
speak  with  him  in  very  broken  Temdshight  or  Tar- 
kiye,  his  brother,  El  Khattdf,  was  well  versed  in  that 
language,  and  spoke  it  fluently. 

Having  left  the  people  to  converse  among  them- 
selves, I returned  to  the  Sheikh  in  the  afternoon, 
taking  with  me  a present  for  A'wdb,  consisting  of  a 
chequered  tobe  (such  as  I have  described  on  a for- 

* El  Beki-i,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  181.  j 

See  Cooley,  “ Negroland  of  the  Arabs,”  p.  30,  n.  52. 
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mer  occasion*',  and  which  are  great  favourites  with 
these  people),  two  tiirkedi,  and  two  black  tesilgemist, 
or  shawls,  besides  another  shawl  and  a handkerchief 
for  his  messenger,  or  mallem,  who  is  the  confidential 
factotum  of  every  Tdrki  chief.  He  was  as  thankful 
as  these  barbarians  can  be,  but  wished  to  see  some- 
thing marvellous,  as  characteristic  of  the  industry 
of  our  country ; but  I begged  him  to  have  patience, 
till,  on  some  future  occasion,  some  other  person 
belonging  to  our  nation  should  come  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

While  I was  staying  there,  a Piillo  chief  arrived 
from  Gundam  with  two  companions,  and  reproached 
the  Sheikh  in  my  presence  for  having  shown  so 
much  regard  for  an  unbeliever,  whose  effects  at  least 
ought  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  chief  of 
Hamda-Alldhi : but  I imposed  silence  upon  him,  by 
showing  him  how  little  he  himself  knew  of  religious 
matters  in  calling  me  an  unbeliever ; and  telling  him, 
that  if  he  had  really  any  knowledge  of,  and  faith  in,  his 
creed,  his  first  duty  was  to  try  to  convert  those  of 
his  own  countrymen  who  were  still  idolaters.  At  the 
same  time  I told  the  Tdrki  chief  A'wab,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  the  Fulbe,  or  else 
they  would  certainly  not  allow  them  to  molest  tra- 
vellers who  visited  this  place  with  friendly  inten- 
tions, while  they  could  not  even  protect  the  natives. 
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In  reply  he  alleged  that  they  were  by  no  means 
afraid  of  them,  having  vanquished  them  on  a former 
occasion,  but  that  they  only  awaited  the  arrival  of 
their  kinsfolk  to  show  them  that  they  were  the  real 
masters  of  Timbuktu. 

To  add  to  the  conflict  of  these  opposing  interests, 
a great  number  of  strangers  were  at  this  time  col- 
lected in  the  town,  most  of  whom  were  of  a far  more 
fanatical  disposition  than  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
who,  on  the  whole,  are  very  good-natured.  The 
Berabish  alone,  who  had  come  into  the  town  with 
about  one  thousand  camels  carrying  their  salt,  mus- 
tered one  hundred  and  twenty  horse,  prepared,  no 
doubt,  to  fight  the  Fulldn,  if  the  latter  should  attempt 
to  levy  the  “ ashur,”  or  the  tithe,  but  still  more  hos- 
tilely  disposed  towards  the  Christian  stranger  who 
liad  intruded  upon  this  remote  corner,  one  of  the 
most  respected  seats  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and 
against  whom  they  had  a personal  reason  of  hostility, 
as  they  were  commanded  by  'All,  the  son  of  Hdmed 
Weled  'Ab4da,  the  acknowledged  murderer  of  Major 
Laing ; and,  of  course,  the  news  of  my  residence  in 
the  town,  and  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Fiilbe, 
who  had  now  been  two  months  attempting  in  vain 
to  drive  me  out  of  it,  had  spread  far  and  wide. 

This  great  influx  of  strangers  into  the  town  raised 
the  price  of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  particularly  that 
of  Negro  corn  and  rice,  in  a remarkable  degree,  the 
latter  rising  from  6000  to  7500  shells  the  “suniye,” 
while  the  former,  wdiich  a few  days  before  had  been 
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sold  for  3750,  equal  at  that  time  to  one  and  a half 
“ ras  ” of  salt,  rose  to  the  exorbitant  price  of  6000 
shells. 

In  the  evening  of  the  7th,  a slave  suddenly  arrived 
with  the  news  that  a letter  had  reached  my  address 
from  the  north.  He  was  followed  a short  time  after- 
wards by  Mohammed  el  'Aish,  who  brought  me  the 
parcel,  in  question,  which,  however,  had  been  opened. 
The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Charles  Dickson,  Her 
Majesty’s  Vice-Consul  in  Ghadames,  dated  June 
18th,  and  enclosing,  besides  some  recommendations 
to  native  merchants,  a number  of  “ Galignani,” 
which  informed  me  of  the  first  movements  of  the 
Russians  on  the  Danube.  The  Ghadamsiye  people, 
who  were  the  bearers  of  the  letter,  had  already  spread 
the  news  of  a dreadful  battle  having  been  fought 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  in  which*  30,000 
of  the  latter  had  been  slain,  and  40,000  made 
prisoners. 

The  following  day  A'wab,  who  himself  had  arrived 
with  fifty  horsemen,  was  joined  by  his  cousin  Fan- 
daghiimme  with  fifty  more.  This  was  very  fortunate, 
for,  about  dhohor,  the  Fiilbe  held  a conference,  or 
“ kendegdy,”  in  the  Gengere-ber,  or  Jama  el  Kebira, 
where  Hdmed  Weled  Faamme,  the  malignant  and 
hostile  kddhi,  made  a violent  speech  before  the  as- 
sembly, exhorting  the  people  to  go  immediately 
and  carry  out  the  order  of  their  liege  lord  the 
Sheikho  A'hmedu,  even  if  they  were  to  fight  con- 
jointly against  El  Bakay,  A'wab,  and  the  emir 
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Kauri,  whom  he  represented  as  disobedient,  and  al- 
most rebellious  to  his  liege  lord.  A friend  of  the 
latter,  who  knew  the  cowardly  disposition  of  the 
speaker,  then  rose  in  the  assembly,  and  exhorted  the 
kddhi  to  lead  the  van,  and  proceed  to  the  attack, 
when  every  one  would  follow  him.  But  the  kddhi 
not  choosing  to  expose  his  own  person  to  danger 
nothing  was  done,  and  the  assembly  separated,  every 
one  going  quietly  to  his  home. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Tawdrek  chiefs,  with  their  prin- 
cipal men,  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  Sheikh, 
where  I went  to  meet  them,  but  found  them  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  part  which  they  were  acting.  They 
entered  into  a warm  dispute  with  me  upon  the  subject 
of  religion,  but  soon  found  themselves  so  perplexed, 
that  they  left  it  to  the  Sheikh  to  answer  all  my 
objections.  A Protestant  Christian  may  easily  de- 
fend his  creed  against  these  children  of  the  desert, 
as  long  as  they  have  not  recourse  to  arms. 

Next  morning  we  left  the  narrow  lanes  of  Tim- 
buktu, and  entered  upon  the  open  sandy  desert,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  Tawdrek  chiefs,  each  of  whom  had 
fifteen  companions.  The  tents  being  now  further 
removed  from  the  town,  near  the  border  of  the  inun- 
dations of  the  river,  the  camping  ground  was  pleasant, 
and  well  adorned  with  trees ; and  having  taken  my 
own  tent  with  me,  where  I could  stretch  myself  out 
without  being  infested  by  the  vermin  which  swarm 
in  the  native  carpets,  I enjoyed  the  open  encampment 
extremely.  Leathern  tents  had  been  pitched  for  the 
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Tawdrek,  who  in  a short  time  made  themselves  quite 
at  home,  and  were  in  high  spirits.  They  became 
very  much  interested  in  a map  of  Africa  which  I 
showed  to  them,  with  the  adjoining  shores  of  Arabia, 
and  they  paid  a compliment  to  their  prophet  by 
kissing  the  site  of  Mekka. 

Being  thus  on  good  terms  with  my  barbaric  veiled 
friends  the  Molatheimin,  I enjoyed  extremely,  the 
following  morning,  the  half-desert  scenery,  enlivened 
as  it  was  by  horses,  camels,  cattle,  and  interesting 
groups  of  men ; but  about  noon  a serious  alarm  arose, 
a great  many  horses  being  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the 
number  being  exaggerated  by  some  people  to  as  many 
as  two  hundred.  In  consequence,  we  saddled  our 
horses  with  great  speed,  and  I mounted  with  my 
servants,  while  the  Tawdrek  also  kept  their  animals  in 
readiness ; but  the  advancing  host  appeared  rather  of 
a peaceable  character,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  with 
Muldy  'Abd  e’  Saldm  and-  Fasidi,  the  latter  a very 
noble  old  man,  at  their  head.  They  came,  however, 
on  a very  important  errand,  based  on  the  direct  order 
as  promulgated  by  the  emir  of  Hamda-Alldhi,  and 
addressed  to  the  whole  community,  being  in  hopes 
that,  through  their  personal  authority,  they  might 
obtain  from  my  host,  in  a friendly  manner,  what  he 
had  denied  to  the  display  of  force.  They  had  two 
requests,  both  aimed  against  myself : first,  that  El 
Bakay  should  give  them  a copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
was  said  to  have  brought  with  me  from  Stambiil ; and 
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the  second,  which  was  more  explicit,  that  I should  not 
return  into  the  town.  Now  my  firmdn  from  Stambul 
was  my  greatest  trouble,  for  having  anxiously  requested 
Her  British  Majesty’s  Government  to  send  such  a 
document  after  me,  I always  expected  to  receive  it  by 
some  means  or  other  ; but  I was  not  less  disappointed 
in  this  respect,  than  in  my  expectation  of  receiving 
a letter  of  recommendation  from  Morocco ; neverthe- 
less, as  I had  some  other  letters  from  Mohammedans, 
the  Sheikh  promised  to  comply  with  the  first  demand 
of  these  people,  while  he  refused  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  second.  After  some  unsuccessful  nego- 
tiation, the  messengers  retraced  their  steps  rather 
disheartened. 

In  order  to  attach  more  sincerely  to  my  interest 
the  Tawarek  chiefs,  who  were  my  only  supporters, 
I gave  to  Fandaghiirnme  a present  equal  to  the  one 
I had  given  to  A'wab.  Next  morning  there  arrived 
a troop  of  fugitives  who  were  anxious  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Sheikh.  They 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Surk,  who,  from  being 
the  indigenous  tribe  on  that  part  of  the  Niger  which 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  Debu,  had  been 
degraded,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  condition  of 
serfs,  and  were  threatened  by  the  fanatical  Sheikho 
A'hrnedu  with  being  sold  into  slavery.  Of  course  it 
is  the  Sheikh  El  Bakfiy’s  policy  to  extend  his  protec- 
tion to  whatever  quarter  is  threatened  by  the  Eiilbe; 
but,  in  this  case,  sympathy  with  the  miserable  fate  of 
these  poor  people  led  him  to  interfere. 
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It  was  near  sunset  when  we  mounted  in  order  to 
return  into  the  town ; and  on  the  way  I kept  up  a 
conversation  with  AVdb,  till  the  time  of  the  mughreb 
prayer  arrived,  when  the  whole  of  my  friends  went  to 
pray  on  the  desert  ground,  while  I myself,  remaining 
on  horseback,  went  a little  on  one  side  of  the  track. 
My  companions  afterwards  contended  that  it  was  from 
motives  of  pride  and  arrogance  that  I did  not  humble 
myself  in  the  dust  before  the  Almighty.  I should 
certainly  have  liked  to  kneel  down  and  thank  Provi- 
dence for  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  my  life  had 
hitherto  been  preserved ; but  I did  not  deem  it  politic 
to  give  way  to  their  mode  of  thinking  and  worship  in 
any  respect ; for  I should  have  soon  been  taken  for  a 
Mohammedan,  and  once  in  such  a false  position,  there 
would  have  been  no  getting  out  of  it. 

We  then  entered  the  town  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  who,  by  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  had 
just  discovered,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  these 
regions,  that  they  had  been  a day  out  in  their  reck- 
oning, and  that  the  following  day  was  the  festival 
of  the  Muliid,  or  the  birthday  of  Mohammed ; and  I 
was  allowed  to  take  quiet  possession  of  my  quarters. 

The  same  evening  I had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  the  chief  A'wab,  who  paid  me  a long  visit,  in 
company  with  his  mallem,  and  gave  me  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  that  Christian  tra- 
veller Mungo  Park  (to  use  his  own  words),  who, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  came  down  the  river  in  a 
large  boat;  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
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been  first  attacked  by  the  Tawdrek  below  Kabara, 
where  he  had  lost  some  time  in  endeavouring  to 
open  a communication  with  the  natives,  while  the 
Tin-ger-egedesh  forwarded  the  news  of  his  arrival, 
without  delay,  to  the  Igwddaren,  who,  having  col- 
lected their  canoes,  attacked  him,  first  near  Bamba, 
and  then  again  at  the  narrow  passage  of  Tdsaye*, 
though  all  in  vain ; till  at  length,  the  boat  of  that 
intrepid  traveller  having  stuck  fast  at  Ensymrao  (pro- 
bably identical  with  Ansdngo),  the  Tawdrek  of  that 
neighbourhood  made  another  fierce  and  more  suc- 
cessful attack,  causing  him  an  immense  deal  of  trouble, 
and  killing,  as  A'wdb  asserted,  two  of  his  Christian 
companions.  He  also  gave  me  a full  account  of  the 
iron  hook  with  which  the  boat  was  provided  against 
hippopotami  and  hostile  canoes;  and  his  statement 
altogether  proved  what  an  immense  excitement  the 
mysterious  appearance  of  this  European  traveller,  in 
his  solitary  boat,  had  caused  among  all  the  surround- 
ing tribes. 

This  chief  being  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  silver, 
I thought  it  best,  in  order  to  convince  all  the  people 
that  I had  no  dollars  left  (although  I had  saved  about 
twenty  for  my  journey  to  Hausa),  to  give  him  my 
silver  knife  and  fork,  besides  some  large  silver  rings 
which  I had  by  me ; and  he  was  very  glad  to  have 

* The  Tawarek  must  have  attacked  Park  either  far  above 
or  below  this  narrow  passage,  where,  as  I afterwards  found,  the 
current  is  very  strong ; and,  as  I shall  relate  further  on,  he 
seems  to  have  passed  quietly  by  Tin-sherifen. 
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obtained  a sufficient  quantity  of  this  much-esteemed 
metal  for  adorning  his  beloved  wife. 

These  Tawdrek  chiefs  who  had  thus  become  well 
disposed  towards  me,  through  the  interference  of 
the  Sheikh,  wrote  an  excellent  letter  of  franchise 
for  any  Englishman  visiting  this  countiy,  thus 
holding  out  the  first  glimmer  of  hope  of  a peace- 
able intercourse.  But  my  own  experience  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  these  chiefs  are  not  strong 
enough  of  themselves  to  defend  a Christian  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Fiilbe  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
river  above  Timbuktu,  besides  the  fact  that  A'wab 
is  too  nearly  connected  with  the  latter  to  be  entirely 
trusted.  It  was  on  this  account  that  my  host 
esteemed  his  cousin  Fandaghurnme  much  higher, 
and  placed  greater  reliance  on  him,  although  the 
actual  chieftainship  rested  with  A'wdb.  All  this 
business,  however,  together  with  the  writing  of  the 
letter  to  the  chief  of  Hamda-Alldhi,  which  was  re- 
jected in  several  forms,  and  caused  a great  many 
representations  from  the  chief  men  of  the  town, 
proved  extremely  tedious  to  me.  My  health,  too,  at 
that  time  was  in  a very  indifferent  condition,  and 
I suffered  repeatedly  from  attacks  of  fever.  In  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  Timbuktu  can  in  no  wise  be 
reckoned  among  the  more  favoured  places  of  these 
regions.  Both  Sansandi  and  Sego  are  considered 
more  healthy.  But,  notwithstanding  my  sickly  state, 
I had  sufficient  strength  left  to  finish  several  letters, 
Avhich,  together  with  a map  of  the  Avestern  part  of 
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the  desert,  I intended  sending  home  by  the  first 
opportunity. 

As  the  waters  increased  more  and  more,  and  began 
to  cover  all  the  lowlands,  I should  have  liked  very 
much  to  rove  about  along  those  many  backwaters 
which  are  formed  by  the  river,  in  order  to  witness  the 
interesting  period  of  the  rice  harvest,  which  was 
going  on  just  at  this  time.  It  was  collected  in  small 
canoes,  only  the  spikes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks 
emerging  from  the  water.  But  new  rice  was  not 
brought  into  the  town  till  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  then  only  in  small  quantities,  the  saa  being  sold 
for  100  shells. 

This  was  an  important  day  : important  to 

the  Mohammedans  as  the  'Aid  e’  subuwa, 
and  celebrated  by  them  with  prayers  and  seddega, 
or  alms  ; and  not  unimportant  for  myself,  for  my  re- 
lation to  the  town’s-people  had  meanwhile  assumed 
a more  serious  character.  Sheikho  (Seko)  A'hmedu 
had  threatened,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu 
did  not  assist  in  driving  me  out  of  the  town,  he 
would  cut  off  the  supply  of  corn.  This  induced  the 
emir  Kauri  to  undertake  a journey  to  the  capital,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  malicious  intrigues  of  the  kadhi 
Weled  Faamme,  who  was  about  to  embark  for  that 
place,  from  making  matters  worse. 

I have  stated  before,  that,  together  with  the  cara- 
van of  the  Berabish  (the  plural  of  Berbushi),  which 
had  arrived  on  the  12th  with  a considerable  armed 
host,  'Ali,  the  son  of  the  old  sheikh  A'hmed,  or  Hamed, 
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Weled  'Ab4da,  had  come  to  Timbuktu ; and,  seeing 
that  I was  a great  friend  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy,  he 
had  not  come  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  latter, 
but  had  pitched  his  camp  outside  the  town,  and  his 
people  manifested  their  hostility  towards  me  on  several 
occasions.  But,  by  a most  providential  dispensation, 
on  the  seventeenth  the  chief  fell  suddenly  sick,  and 
in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  he  died.  His  death 
made  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  the  people, 
as  it  was  a well-known  fact  that  it  was  his  father  who 
had  killed  the  former  Christian  who  had  visited  this 
place ; and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  generally  believed 
that  I was  Major  Laing’s  son. 

It  was  the  more  important,  as  the  report  had  been 
generally  spread  that,  as  I have  observed  before, 
the  Weldd  Sliradn,  the  principal  and  most  noble  sec- 
tion of  the  Berablsh,  had  sworn  to  kill  me  ; and  the 
people  could  not  but  think  that  there  was  some 
supernatural  connection  between  the  death  of  this 
man,  at  this  place  and  at  this  period,  and  the  m.ur- 
derous  deed  perpetrated  by  his  father  : and,  on  the 
whole,  I cannot  but  think  that  this  event  exercised  a 
salutary  influence  upon  my  final  safety.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  chief  of  the  Berabish  were  so  fright- 
ened by  this  tragical  event  that  they  came  in  great 
procession  to  the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy,  to  beg  his  pardon 
for  their  neglect,  and  to  obtain  his  blessing ; nay, 
the  old  man  himself,  a short  time  afterwards,  sent 
word,  that  he  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  my  de- 
parture, but  wished  nothing  better  than  that  I might 
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reach  home  in  safety.  The  excitement  of  the  people 
on  account  of  my  stay  here  thus  settled  down  a little, 
and  the  party  of  the  Fiilbe  seemed  quietly  to  await 
the  result  produced  by  the  answer  which  the  Sheikh 
had  forwarded  to  Hamda-Allahi. 

On  the  21st  December  we  again  Avent  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  tents.  For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival 
in  this  town,  I rode  my  own  stately  charger,  which, 
having  remained  so  many  months  in  the  stable,  feed- 
ing upon  the  nutritive  grass  of  the  byrgu,  had  so 
completely  recruited  his  strength  that  in  my  despe- 
rately weak  state  I Avas  scarcely  able  to  manage  him. 
The  desert  presented  a highly  interesting  spectacle. 
A considerable  stream,  formed  by  the  river,  poured 
its  Avaters  Avith  great  force  into  the  valleys  and  de- 
pressions of  this  sandy  region,  and  gave  an  appearance 
of  truth  to  the  fabulous  statement  * of  thirty-six 
rivers  floAving  through  this  tract.  After  a few  hours’ 
repose,  I was  able  to  keep  up  a long  conversation 
Avith  the  Sheikh  in  the  evening,  about  Paradise  and 
the  divine  character  of  the  Kurdn.  This  time  our 
stay  at  the  tents  afforded  more  opportunity  than 
usual  for  interesting  conversation,  and  bore  alto- 
gether a more  religious  character,  my  protector  being 
anxious  to  convince  his  friends  and  followers  of  the 
depth  of  the  faith  of  the  Christians;  and  I really 
lamented  that  circumstances  did  not  allow  me  to  enter 
so  freely  into  the  details  of  the  creed  of  these  people, 

* See  one  of  these  native  reports  in  Duncan’s  account  of  his 
exploration  in  Dahome.  Journal  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  157. 
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and  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  its  charac- 
teristics, as  I should  have  liked. 

Part  of  the  day  the  Sheikh  read  and  recited  to  his 
pupils  chapters  from  the  hadith  of  Bokhdri,  while  his 
young  son  repeated  his  lesson  aloud  from  the  Kurdn, 
and  in  the  evening  several  surdt,  or  chapters,  of  the 
holy  book  were  beautifully  chanted  by  the  pupils,  till 
a late  hour  of  the  night.  There  was  nothing  more 
charming  to  me  than  to  hear  these  beautiful  verses 
chanted  by  sonorous  voices  in  this  open  desert  coun- 
try, round  the  evening  fire,  with  nothing  to  disturb 
the  sound,  which  softly  reverberated  from  the  slope 
of  the  sandy  downs  opposite.  A Christian  must  have 
been  a witness  to  such  scenes  in  order  to  treat  with 
justice  the  Mohammedans  and  their  creed.  Let  us 
not  forget  that,  but  for  the  worship  of  images  and 
the  quarrels  about  the  most  absurdly  superstitious  no- 
tions which  distracted  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
seventh  century,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility 
of  the  establishment  of  a new  creed  based  on  the 
principles  of  Monotheism,  and  opposed  in  open  hos- 
tility to  Christianity.  Let  us  also  take  into  account 
that  the  most  disgusting  feature  attaching  to  the 
morals  of  Mohammedans  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Mongolish  tribes  from  Central  Asia,  and  excited  the 
most  unqualified  horror  in  the  founder  of  the  religion. 

Peace  and  security  seemed  to  prevail  in  this 
little  encampment.  In  general  the  whole  of  this 
region  to  the  north  of  the  river  is  entirely  free  from 
beasts  of  prey,  with  the  exception  of  jackals ; but 
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at  present,  together  with  the  rising  water,  whicli 
had  entirely  changed  the  character  of  these  dis- 
tricts, a lion  had  entered  this  desert  tract,  and  one 
day  killed  three  goats,  and  the  following  one  two 
asses,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  for  its  great 
strength. 

Remaining  here  a couple  of  days,  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th  we  had  again  a long  conversation,  which 
was  very  characteristic  of  the  different  state  of  mind 
of  the  Christian  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan. While  speaking  of  European  institu- 
tions, I informed  my  host  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  were  accustomed  to  insure  property  by  sea  as  well 
as  on  land,  including  even  harvests,  nay,  even  the 
lives  of  the  people.  He  appeared  greatly  astonished, 
and  was  scarcely  able  to  believe  it;  and  while  he 
could  not  deny  that  it  was  a good  “debbdra,”  or 
device,  for  this  world,  he  could  not  but  think,  as  a 
pious  Moslim,  that  such  proceedings  might  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  soul  in  the  next.  However,  he  was 
delighted  to  see  that  Christians  took  such  care 
for  the  welfare  of  the  family  which  they  might 
leave  behind ; and  it  was  an  easy  task  to  prove  to 
him  that,  as  to  making  profits  in  any  way  whatever, 
his  co-religionists,  who  think  any  kind  of  usury  un- 
lawful, were  in  no  way  better  than  the  Christians  ; for, 
although  the  former  do  not  openly  take  usury,  they 
manage  affairs  so  cleverly  that  they  demand  a much 
higher  per  centage  than  any  honest  Christian  would 
accept.  I had  a fair  opportunity  of  citing,  as  an 
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instance,  one  of  those  merchants  resident  in  Tim- 
buktu, to  whom  I had  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Dickson,  and  who  had  consented  to  advance  me  a 
small  loan,  under  such  conditions  that  he  was  to 
receive  almost  triple  the  sum  which  he  was  to  lend. 

This  day  was  also  an  important  epoch 

- - December  25th. 

for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  water 
having  entered  the  wells,  which  are  situated  round 
the  southern  and  south-western  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  this  period,  which  is  said  to  occur  only  about 
every  third  year,  obtains  the  same  importance  here  as 
the  “ Mlet  e’  nuktah  ” possesses  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Cairo  * ; viz.  the  day  or  night  on  which  the  dyke 
which  separates  the  canal  from  the  river  is  cut.  The 
whole  road  from  Kdbara  was  now  so  inundated  that 
it  was  no  longer  passable  for  asses,  and  small  boats 
very  nearly  approached  the  town. 

When  my  host  made  his  appearance  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th,  he  was  not  as  usual  clad  in  a 
black  tobe,  but  in  a red  kaftdn,  with  a white  cloth 
bermis  over  it.  He  began  speaking  most  cheerfully 
about  my  approaching  departure,  and  had  the  camels 
brought  before  me,  which  now  looked  infinitely  better 
than  when  they  were  last  conveyed  from  the  other 
bank  of  the  river ; but  as  I had  become  fully  aware 
of  his  dilatory  character,  I did  not  place  much  reli- 
ance upon  the  hope  which  he  held  out  to  me  of  soon 
entering  upon  my  home  journey.  We  had  heard  of 

* Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians,  ed.  1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 
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the  messenger  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Awelim- 
miden,  in  order  to  induce  the  chief  of  that  tribe  to 
come  to  Timbiiktu  and  to  take  me  under  his  pro- 
tection, having  reached  the  settlements  of  that 
tribe ; but  I was  aware  that  the  opposite  party  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  chief  from 
approaching  the  town,  as  they  Avere  fully  conscious 
that  the  Sheikh  wanted  to  employ  him  and  his  host 
of  warlike  people,  in  order  to  subdue  the  FuMn  and 
the  faction  opposed  to  his  own  authority. 

Feeling  my  head  much  better,  and  having 

December  27th.  . , i i t p ° 

recruited  my  strength  with  a diet  of  meat 
and  milk,  I began  to  enjoy  the  rehala  life,  and,  it 
being  a beautiful  morning,  I took  a good  walk  to  an 
eminence  situated  at  some  distance  north  of  my  tent, 
from  whence  1 had  a distant  view  of  the  landscape. 
The  country  presented  an  intermediate  character  be- 
tween the  desert  and  a sort  of  less  favoured  pasture 
ground,  stretching  out  in  an  undulating  surface, 
with  a sandy  soil  tolerably  well  clad  with  middle- 
sized  acacias  and  with  thorny  bushes,  where  the  goat 
finds  sufiicient  material  for  browsing.  The  streams 
of  running  water  which,  with  their  silvery  threads, 
enlivened  these  bare  desert  tracts,  now  extended  a 
considerable  distance  farther  inland  than  had  been 
the  case  a few  days  before ; and  the  whole  presented 
a marvellous  and  delightful  spectacle,  which,  no  doubt, 
must  fill  travellers  from  the  north  who  reach  Tim- 
buktu at  such  a season  with  astonishment.  Hence, 
on  their  return  home,  they  spread  the  report  of 
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those  numerous  streams  which  are  said  to  join  the 
river  at  that  remarkable  place,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  streams  issue  from  the  river,  and  after 
running  inland  for  a short  time,  return  to  join  the 
main  trunk,  though  of  course  with  decreased  volume, 
owing  to  absorption  and  evaporation. 

All  the  people  of  the  town  who  did  not  belong  to 
any  trade  or  profession,  together  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  districts,  were  still  busily  em- 
ployed with  the  rice  harvest ; and  this  was  a serious 
affair  for  my  horses,  a much  smaller  quantity  of 
byrgu,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  excellent  nutritious 
grass  of  the  Niger,  which  I have  had  repeatedly 
occasion  to  mention,  being  brought  into  the  town. 
Meanwhile  the  price  of  the  merchandise  from  the 
north  went  on  increasing.  A piece  of  khdm,  or 
malti  (unbleached  calico),  now  sold  for  5700  shells 
(at  least  on  the  26th  of  January),  but  in  the  be- 
ginning of  February  it  rose  to  7200  ; this  fluctuation 
in  the  prices  constitutes  the  profit  of  the  merchants, 
who  buy  their  supplies  on  the  arrival  of  a caravan 
and  store  it  up. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  town  had  received 
some  further  increase,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  another 
caravan  from  Tawat,  with  black  Hdusa  manufactures, 
tobacco,  and  dates,  so  that  I was  able  to  lay  in  a 
good  store  of  this  latter  luxury,  which  is  not  always 
to  be  got  here,  but  which,  in  the  cold  season,  is  not 
at  all  to  be  despised.  Besides  receiving  a hand- 
some present  of  dates  from  my  noble  Tawdti  friend 
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Mohammed  el  'Aish,  I bought  two  measures  (neffek) 
and  a half  of  the  kind  called  tin-dser  for  4000  shells ; 
for  the  “ tin-ak6r,”  the  most  celebrated  species  of  dates 
from  Tawdt,  were  not  to  be  procured  at  this  time.* 
As  for  tobacco,  I did  not  care  a straw  about  it,  and  in 
this  respect  I might  have  been  on  the  very  best  terms 
with  my  fanatical  friends,  the  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi, 
who  offer  such  a determined  opposition  to  smoking 
upon  religious  principles.  In  a commercial  respect, 
however,  tobacco  forms  a more  important  article  in 
the  trade  of  Timbiiktu  than  dates,  although  refined 
smokers  here  prefer  the  tobacco  of  Wadi-Nun  to  that 
of  Tawdt.  But  even  these  had  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  inclination  at  this  season,  for  only 
two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Tawfiti  caravan,  a 
small  troop  of  Tfijakfint  traders,  with  eighty  camels, 
entered  the  town.  The  feud  which  raged  between  the 
different  sections  of  this  tribe,  which,  as  I stated  before, 
chiefly  keeps  up  the  commercial  relations  of  Timbuktu 
with  the  north,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  war  raging 
between  the  whole  of  this  tribe  and  the  E'rgebfit  on 
the  other,  interrupted  at  this  time  almost  entirely 
the  peaceable  intercourse  between  Timbuktu  and  the 
southern  region  of  Morocco. 

The  arrival  of  these  people  enabled  me  to  purchase 

* The  other  kinds  of  dates  of  Tawat  are  : A'hartan,  Tigaze, 
Tazarzay,  Tin-wariggeli,  Tedemamet,  Bu-Makhluf,  Tin-kasseri, 
Tin-dokan,  Tin-nijdel,  Tilimsu,  Timbozeri,  Adikkeli,  Gofagus, 
Daggelet-nur.  The  district  of  Aulef  is  the  most  famous  for  its 
dates. 
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half  a weight  of  sugar,  equal  to  six  pounds  and  a 
quarter,  with  a corresponding  quantity  of  tea  (viz. 
half  a pound),  for  three  dollars ; for,  as  I have  said 
before,  there  had  been  no  sugar  previously  in  the 
market.  Even  when  there  is  plenty,  neither  tea 
nor  sugar  can  be  bought  separately.  These  articles 
must  be  bought  together.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
similar  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  this  country. 

The  arrival  of  these  Tdjakdnt  procured  me  also 
the  luxury  of  a couple  of  pomegranates,  which  had 
been  brought  by  them  from  the  Gharb,  and  which 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  expostulating  with  the 
Sheikh  on  the  disgraceful  circumstance,  that  such 
fruits  as  these  are  now  only  procurable  from  the 
north,  while  this  country  itself  might  produce  them 
quite  as  well,  and  had  in  reality  done  so  in  former 
times.  Even  limes  are  not  at  present  grown  here- 
abouts, and  it  was  only  from  Jenni  that  I had  ob- 
tained some  days  previously  a few  specimens  of  this 
delicious  kind  of  fruit,  which  grows  in  such  plenty 
in  Kan6,  and  which  might  be  raised  in  almost  any 
part  of  this  region.  Thus  closed  the  year  1853, 
leaving  me  in  a most  unsettled  position  in  this  desert 
place. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

PEESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ZA^NFARA. 

The  province  of  Zdnfara  in  former  times  was  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  at  present,  its  ancient  capital  being  situated  half 
a day  (hantsi)  east  from  Sansanne  'Aisa  on  the  road  to  Toze, 
and  this  is  perhaps  Birni-n-Zanfara,  founded  by  the  povy^erful 
chief  Babari  about  a century  ago.  At  that  time  the  province 
was  a powerful  kingdom ; but  at  present  it  is  in  the  most  dis- 
tracted condition,  half  of  the  places  belonging  to  it  being  still 
under  the  rule  of  the  Fulbe,  while  the  other  half  have  revolted 
successfully,  and  are  strictly  allied  with  the  Goberawa. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Fulbe  or  Fullan,  are  the  following 
places : — 

Zyrmi,  with  three  governors : one,  A'bu  Flamid,  who  has 
ruled  (in  1853)  seven,  another  Tarna,  who  has  ruled  fifteen 
years,  and  a third  one,  a younger  brother  of  Tama,  but  who 
has  exercised  power  for  thirty  years*;  Kauri-mNamoda,  at 
present  governed  by  Mahamudu,  a younger  brother  of  the 
warlike  and  far-famed  chief  Namoda,  who  has  ruled  for  the 
last  twelve  years ; Bunka,  Boka,  Goga,  Y^nkaba,  Daba, 
Banga,  Birni-n-Maddera,  Modiki,  Moriki  with  Ne-ebbusuwa, 
Kore  with  Makauru,  Dunfawa,  Duchi,  Badardwa,  Katuru, 
Kanna,  Dan  I'sa,  Waunaka-n-Fellani  (in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  allied  with 
the  Goberawa),  Yangwoy,  Klawa,  Rura,  Wauni,  Jirgaba, 
Gabake,  Kangwa,  Kadamusa,  Yanbukki,  Take-adoy,  Birni- 

* Formerly  there  was  in  Zyrmi  a powerful  governor  belonging 
to  the  faction  of  the  Goberawa,  called  Dan  Jeka,  who  ruled  twenty 
years,  when  he  was  murdered  by  Miirnmedu  (Mohamraedu). 
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n-Magajlj  Birni-n-Torowa  or  Marekay,  with  Dan  Korgu, 
Tuddu  Makangeri,  Rawiya,  Bidaji,  Chibiri. 

The  independent  places  are  the  following : — 

A'nka,  residence  of ' Abdu,  the  rebel  chief  of  Zanfara  (Serki- 
n-Zanfara);  Malfara,  residence  of  Serki-n-Tleta ; Gummi,  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  Banyari;  Zoma,  residence  of  'All,  and 
close  by  Golli ; Sabonbirni  Daraga,  residence  of  Banaga ; 
Maradu,  residence  of  Serki-n-Kaya ; Gaumache  and  Gora 
close  by ; Matusgi,  residence  of  Ajia ; Garbadu  and  Kaggard, 
Munre,  Bokura,  residence  of  Serki-n-Bawa ; Damri,  Sabon- 
gari,  Duffwa  Malfara,  a district,  with  the  chief  place,  Ruwa- 
n-bore;  Danko,  U'ya. 

In  order  to  ai’range  these  places  topographically,  I shall 
first  give  an  itinerary  from  Kano  to  Sokoto,  by  way  of  Kauri- 
n-Namoda : — 

1st  day.  Bimi-n-Gado. 

2nd.  Sha-nono,  a large  walled  place,  having  passed  Yan- 
gada. 

3rd.  Kurkejara  or  Ktirkejango,  first  place  of  the  province 
of  Katsena,  having  passed  Sabbere. 

4th.  Mdsawa,  a large  walled  town,  with  a market ; short 
march. 

5th.  Yd-mantemdki,  with  a watercourse  on  its  east  side, 
running  south ; having  passed  U'ngwa  Sarnia. 

6th.  Sawi,  having  passed  Ya-musa,  Shaware,  and  Jigawa. 

7th.  Ajja,  a walled  place  of  middle  size. 

8th.  Kiawa,  very  large  walled  place,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Zanfara,  at  present  rather  thinly  inhabited. 

9th.  Kauri-n-Namoda,  residence  of  Namoda  (brother  of 
Mahamudu),  with  a market  held  every  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  a considerable  watercourse  on  the  west 
side,  once  a very  large  and  populous  place.  A short 
day’s  march  south,  a little  west  from  this  place, 
lies  Eiyawa  (not  Kania),  and  west  from  it  Btin- 
gundu,  at  present  said  to  be  the  largest  place  in 
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Zanfara  among  those  which  belong  to  the  faction"of 
the  Fellani ; to  its  district  or  territory  belong  the 
smaller  places  of  Alibawa,  Bidaji,  Kasarawa,  M6- 
domawa,  Faddamavva,  Kontambani,  and  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Fellani-n-Dawaki,  and  the  Fellani- 
n-Take-adoy. 

10th.  Birni-n-G6ga,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  water- 
course. 

11th.  Kusara,  a small  place  inhabited  by  Fulbe. 

12  th.  Gwara,  large  walled  place,  having  crossed  a water- 
course. 

13th.  Bakura,  large  walled  place,  formerly  residence  of 
'Atiku,  the  son  of  Hamedu,  till  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Goberavva.  To  the  territory  of  this 
town  belong  the  places : Sabongari,  Dammeri,  Sala, 
Dogoje. 

Bakura  from  A'nka  one  long  day  south,  farther  than 
Gandi  from  W urno ; Bakura  from  Gandi  one  good 
day  south,  passing  by  Gauraache.  The  river  forms 
a large  bend  west  of  Bakura,  and  at  the  angle  lies 
Tymba. 

14th.  Tymba,  walled  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ghlbi-n- 
Bakura,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  A'zena. 
Between  Tymba  and  Bakura  lie  the  towns  Birni-n- 
Dambo  and  Birni-n-Biyade,  and  hereabouts  are  the 
places  Alibana,  Bidaji,  Kasarawa,  Fellani-n-Dawaki, 
Fellani-n-Take-adoy,M6domawa,Fdddamawa,Kon- 
tambani. 

15th.  Galadi  or  Danfa,  large  place,  with  a pond  of  stagnant 
water. 

16th.  A place  of  elephant  hunters. 

17th.  Sokoto. 

I shall  now  connect  Banaga,  or  rather  Sabonblrni  Daraga, 
as  it  is  more  properly  called,  with  a few  other  places,  and 
shall  then  conclude  this  Appendix,  reserving  for  Appendix 
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III.  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  and  villages  situated  along 
the  course  of  the  Gulbi-n-Z6ma  to  where  it  joins  the  Gtilbi- 
n-S6koto. 

From  Banaga  to  A'nka  is  one  long  day  north,  just  as  from 
Gandi  to  Wurno  ; from  Banaga  to  Gummi  three  daysW.N.W. 

1st  day.  Adebka,  Gari-n-serki-Kiyawa. 

2nd.  Birni-n-Tyddu,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulbi-n- 
Zoma. 

3rd.  Gummi,  passing  by  the  town  of  Kaiwa. 

From  Banaga  to  Kotorkoshe  six  moderate  days’  march. 

1st.  Bini  or  Bena. 

2nd.  Mutumji. 

3rd.  Magami. 

4th.  Samri. 

5th.  Chafe. 

6th.  Kotorkoshe. 

N.B.  Besides  Bini  and  Mutumji,  there  are  in  the  same 
quarter,  the  district  enclosed  between  Banaga,  Kotti-n-kura 
— Kotu-n-kura  being  from  Banaga  two  days  S. W.,  — and 
Gwari,  the  small  principalities  of  Macheri,  Bana,  Morebbu, 
and  Kumbashi,  all  residences  of  petty  chiefs,  dependent  in 
some  degree  on  the  governor  of  Katsena. 

Between  Bakura  and  Zoma  lie  Damri,  Sabongari,  Sala, 
Takare;  further  on,  entering  the  territory  of  Zoma,  Danga- 
runfa,  Masu,  Matsafa,  Gusara,  Bokuyum,  Solli. 

From  Sokoto  to  Zoma,  south,  three  days : — first  day,  Dan-  I 

chadi,  the  same  as  from  Sokoto  to  Wurno ; then  a long  night’s  j 

march,  reaching  in  the  morning  Birni-n-Magaji,  distance  the  j 

same  as  that  from  Zekka  to  Bunka ; from  Magaji  to  Zoma  j 

short  march.  From  Gando  the  distance  is  shorter.  1 

Zoma  lies  about  half  way  between  A'nka  and  Gummi,  on  a I 

river  called  after  it,  Gulbi-n-Z6ma  ; but  I shall  give  all  the  i 

particulars  with  regard  to  the  towns  lying  along  this  valley  ! 
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further  on  in  Appendix  IV.,  as  this  river,  which,  lower  down, 
is  called  Gulbi-n-Gindi,  unites  with  the  Gulbi-n-S6koto 
within  the  boundaries  of  Kebbi. 

I here  subjoin  a list  of  the  places  situated  along  the  water- 
course, which  lower  down  is  called  “ Gulbi-n-S6koto,”  be- 
tween Sansanne-'Aisa  and  Dimbiso,  but  at  present  almost  all 
of  them  are  destroyed  and  deserted : first,  Toze  on  the  south 
side ; Gawangaso,  where  the  branch  of  Maradi  and  Cheberi 
joins  the  greater  trunk  valley ; Alkalawa  (written  Alka- 
dhawa),  the  former  capital  of  Gober,  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe, 
Laijinge,  both  south ; Pdday,  north ; Tsamay,  north  ; Tsiche, 
north ; Bore,  south ; Kakakia,  north ; Marennu,  south ; 
Marafa,  south ; Kirare,  north ; Shinaka,  south ; Giyawa, 
Dimbiso.  The  valley,  which  probably  has  a very  winding 
course,  must  therefore  approach  Giyawa  a little  nearer  than 
it  has  been  laid  down  on  the  map. 
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A FEW  HISTORICAL  FACTS  RELATING  TO  GO'BER  AND 
ZA'NFARA. 

(a.)  Princes  of  Goher. 

Soba  residing  in  Magdle,  one  day  west  from  Chebiri,  made 

war  against  Gurma  and  Barba  (Bargii),  beyond  the  river 
Kwara,  wherein  he  discovered  a ford. 

U'ba  Ashe  succeeded  to  Soba. 

Babarl,  King  of  Gober,  reigned  about  fifty  years,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  chief  men  of  Zanfara  into  Birni-n-Zanfara,  then 
a wealthy  place,  and  the  centre  of  an  important  commerce 
(1764),  which  he  conquered  and  destroyed ; whereupon  he 
founded  Alkalawa,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  Gober. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  national  hatred  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Goberawa  and  Zanfarawa. 

Dtingude,  killed  by  the  A'shenawa. 

Bawa,  with  the  surname  Mayaki,  the  warrior,  on  account 
of  his  restless  and  warlike  character.  During  the  eight  years 
of  his  reign  he  only  remained  forty  days  in  Alkalawa,  waging 
war  the  whole  time. 

Yakoba,  a younger  brother  of  Bawa,  reigned  seven  years, 
was  killed  by  Agoreggi,  the  ruler  of  Katsena,  which  place  ap- 
pears at  that  time  to  have  reached  Its  highest  degree  of  power. 
Bunu  reigned  seven  years,  died  in  Alkalawa. 

Yunfa  reigned  forty-four  years. 

Dane  or  Dan  Yunfa  reigned  six  years,  made  war  against 
'Othman  the  Reformer,  son  of  Fodiye,  when  he  was  killed  by 
Bello,  son  of  'Othman  at  the  taking  of  Alkalawa. 
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Salehu  dan  Babdllwd  resided  in  Mazum,  reigned  two  years, 
till  killed  by  Bello. 

Gomki,  seven  years,  slain  by  Bello. 

'All,  eighteen  years,  according  to  others  twelve,  slain  by 
the  Fulbe,  together  with  Banda  serki-n-Katsena. 

Jibbo  Tawuba  reigned  seven  years,  according  to  others 
three  years,  residing  in  Maradi. 

Bachiri  seven  months. 

The  present  King  of  Gober,  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  Mayaki,  the  warrior,  on  account  of  his  martial  dis- 
position, son  of  Yakoba,  has  ruled  since  1836. 

{h.)  A few  data  with  reference  to  the  ruling  families  in  Suhoto 
and  Gand.6. 

Bello  built  Sokoto,  while  'Othman  was  residing  in  Gando ; 
from  hence  the  latter  went  to  Sifawa,  or  Shifawa,  thence 
to  Sokoto,  where  he  resided  ten  years  more. 

Rulers  of  Sokoto. 

'Othman  died  3 Jumdd  If.  1817  (a.h.  1233),  oged  sixty-four 
years,  having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Gando  and 
Sifawa,  and  ten  in  Sokoto. 

Bello,  twenty-one  years,  died  25  Bejeb,  1837  (a.  h.  1253), 
aged  fifty-eight  years. 

' Atiku,  another  son  of  'Othman,  succeeded  him,  reigned  five 
years  three  months,  died  in  the  beginning  of  1843. 
Aliyu,  son  of  Bello,  had  reigned  ten  (lunar)  years  four 
months  in  April,  1853. 

Rulers  of  Gando, 

Abd  Allahi  died  1827,  Wednesday,  a.h.  20  Moharrem, 
1245. 

Mohammed  Wani  died  1836,  A.  n.  4 Bamadhan,  1250. 
Khalilu  was,  a.  d.  1853,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
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Children  of  Fodiye  son  of  Mohammed. 

'All,  father  of  Modibo  'All,  "j 
Sheikh  'Othm^n, 

'Abd-Allahi, 

Hotihun  Maunuma, 

Enhatakko,  a daughter, 

Mamenaro, 

Elfa  'Omaro, 

Mamma  Juma,  still  alive, 

Bakodda, 

Childi'en  of  'Othmdn  dan  Fodiye. 

Mohammed  Bisada. 

Sambo  Wuliy. 

Bello. 

'Atiku. 

Mohammed  Bokhari,  a very  learned  man  died  1 840,  A.  H.  the 
23  Haj,  1255,  aged  fifty-five  years  three  months. 
Hassan,  father  of  Khalilu  dan  Hassan. 

Mohammed  Hajo. 

'Abd  el  Kadiri. 

Hamed  el  Rufay,  1 ,.  ,.n  n .,.  . 

> alive  still,  the  former  residing  in  lozo. 

'All  Jedi,  the  father  of  A'bu  ’1  Hassan,  serki-n-yaki;  Moeji, 
an  influential  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wolobe ; and  the 
serki-n-Syllebawa,  were  the  three  principal  advisers 
of  'Othman  dan  Fodiye,  and  were  the  persons  who 
placed  his  successor,  Bello,  upon  the  throne. 

(c.)  Fulbe  Tribes. 

Divisions  of  the  Fellani-n-Sohoto. 

Torunkawa,  Torode,  or  Torobe. 

Torunkawa  Sabuni,  thus  called,  because,  when  as  yet 
nothing  but  m'allemm,  or  learned  men,  they  pre- 


^ all  born  of  one  mother, 
born  of  different  mothers. 
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pared  much  soap  in  order  to  keep  their  dress  of 
the  purest  white. 

WolarbCj  in  Kebbi 
F ellani-n-Konne. 

U'da,  herdsmen. 

Kasardwa,  in  Zoma. 

'Alebawa,  in  Z^rmi. 

'Alawa,  in  Kammane. 

Bidazawa,  in  Dankogi. 

Fellani-n-daneji,  in  Katsena. 

Fellani-n-Dellaji,  in  Katsena. 

F ellani-n-Bebeji. 

Fellani-n- Y andotu. 

Gezawa. 

Gatari,  Fellani-n-Euma. 

F ellani-n-Takab£wa. 

Jaube,  dengi-n*'Othman  (the  family  of 'Othman), 

Fellani-n- A'  dar. 

Mansubln  Mohammeddni. 

Balerankoyen. 

Eanerankoyen, 

Barengankoyen,  dengi-n- Abd  el  Kddiri. 

Tamankoye. 

Kugga. 

Tdnagamawa. 

Sunsunkoyen. 

Kofayenkoyen. 

Hirldbe. 

Chilawa. 

Alinkoyen. 

Alkdmunkoyen. 

Gumborankoyen. 

Borotankoyen. 

Sekke. 
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Mabberankojen. 

Sisankoyen. 

Wewebe. 

Bororoye. 

Gurgabe. 

The  Governors  of  A dar. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Sokoto  lies  the  province  of  A'dar^  with  the 

chief  market-place  Koniii,  ruled  by  four  different  chiefs  or 

sdraki ; — 

Serki-n-A'dar  Hamidu,  belonging  to  the  Tauzamawa,  in 
A'zaw,  a place  four  days  north  from  Wurno,  fortified 
with  a keffi  or  stockade. 

Serki-n-A'dar  Mallem,  likewise  of  the  Tauzamawa,  in  Illele, 
five  days  from  Wurno,  with  keffi  ; one  day  from 
A'zaw. 

Serki-n-A'dar  Yakoba,  also  Tauzamawa,  in  Tawa,  six  days 
from  Wurno,  one  from  Illele. 

Serki-n-A'dar  Sherif,  in  Tsambo,  four  days  from  Wurno,  one 
S.W.  from  A'zaw. 
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Gimmul  Sekho  'OthmIno. 


Allaho  lamido  dum  essalato  burdo 
fukka : 

Domada  ya  A'hmedu  jenido  lesde 
fukka 

Allaho  gettaini  omdje  omojmde  neimmo 
fukka. 

Neloimo  A'hmedu  hinne  kubdo  takelle 

■ fukka. 

Annoro  makko  yokam  woni  asseli  takeli 
fukka : 

Annoro  bakkillo  non  annoro  gide  fukka  ; 

Annoro  Imani  Mumeniye  tobdute  fukka  ; 

Annoro  yimbe  Wilaya  ka  dnnaba  kd 
fukka ; 

Nange  he  leuru  he  mdbgel  jenatddi 
fukka, 

Fandaki  lissuru  jellimmado  fukka. 

Allaho  burneri  I'brahima  takele  fukka. 

Bolidel  wolwide  Miisa  der  togefe  fukka. 

Ahdkki  Fsa  bosembido  roibo  rdho 
fukka. 

Amdbda  magiki  boluki  non  boyide 
fukka. 


Song  of  Sheikh  'OthmIn. 

God,  the  Lord,  he  excels  all  in  superi- 
ority : 

He  is  greater  than  you,  A'hnied  ( Moham- 
med) ; His  light  illumines  the  whole 
earth. 

I praise  the  Lord  God,  who  sent  his 
blessing  [mercy  ?]. 

He  sent  A'hmed  to  all  his  creatures. 

His  light  shines  over  all  his  creatures  : 

the  light  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  that 
of  sight,  all-comprising ; 

the  splendour  of  the  Imam  of  the  Faith- 
ful reaches  everywhere ; 

all  the  splendour  of  the  Weli  [holy  men] 
and  of  the  prophets  : 

and  when  sun  and  moon  unite  all  that 
is  splendid, 

their  light  does  not  reach  His  resplen- 
dence. 

God  blessed  Abraham  among  the  whole 
of  his  creatures. 

Moses  obtained  eloquence  among  man- 
kind. 

To  Jesus  was  given  strength  and  spirit. 

Thou  hast  obtained  a sight  of  Him  (of 
God) ; thou  hast  obtained  eloquence 
and  authority. 
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Allaho  kamsddi  A'damu  der  togefe 
fukka. 

Nan  siibtedi  Niihu  Pbrahima  woddu 
fukka  ; 

Kureshe  Hashimo  der  baleje  makko 
fukka. 

Wollahe  ansubtida  hesobbabe  Alla 
fukka. 

Toggefo  Alla  bedd  bebeles  hekalfinima : 

Toggefo  Alla  bedd  bebeles  betammi- 
hima : 

Toggefo  Alla  bedd  bebeles  bebe  chappe- 
nfma : 

Toggefo  Alla  bedd  bebeles  beddtanima : 

Kaunay  halfenima  awesile  takele  fukka : 

Subabe  der  takelle  fu  idema  gamidem^ 
bechiibba  : 

Libabe  der  takelle  fii  gam  gainguma 
beliba. 

Ajejiam  ojildiam  gardoimi  ddtoma  no- 
nembo  : 

Gam  ndmbo  baja  mererretadum  toma. 

Gam  derje  mabe  [mada  ?]  deum  turoye 
dwayima. 


God  bas  dislinguisbed  Adam  among  all 
mankind. 

Thus  Noab  and  Abraham  were  dis- 
tinguished in  all  their  dealings ; 
Kuresb  and  Hasbem  in  their  dwellings. 

By  God  thou  hast  been  distinguished 
over  all  God’s  creatures. 

All  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  bless  thee  : 
all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  praise  thee  : 
all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  salute  thee : 
all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  do  homage  to  thee  : 
all  that  is  blessed  in  creation  is  blessed 
through  thee. 

all  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
among  the  creatures,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished on  thy  account : 
all  that  has  been  created,  has  been  cre- 
ated through  thy  grace. 

On  account  of  thy  blessing  have  I come 
to  thee : 

for  such  a purpose  have  I addressed 
thee. 

May  God  hear  my  prayer  through  thy 
grace. 
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PARTITION  OF  KEBBI. 

KEBBI,  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  PARTITION  BETWEEN  THE  EMPIRE  OP 

s6koto  and  that  of  GANDO. 

Garurua-n-Keibi,  rdha-n-  Aliyu. 

That  portion  of  Kebbi  which  belongs  to  'Aliyu. 

JekAwadUj  Tozo  (the  residence  of  Rufay,  a younger 
brother  of  Bello),  Dankala,  Silame,  Gandi,  Koido,  Kalammi, 
Birni-n-Gungu,  Bubuche,  Augi*,  Tiggi,  Lelaba,  Fadisunko, 
Mera,  all  along  the  gulbi-n-S6koto,  Dunday,  B.  Gomashe, 
Sebera  (close  by  the  latter),  Punari,  Dangadi,  B.  Gaminda, 
Bakale,  B.  Ruwa,  Binji,  Gammagamma,  Lokkeawa  or  Lu- 
kuyawa,  Bodinga,  B.  Magebeshi,  Jaredi,  B.  Dandi,  Dan- 
chadi,  Wababi,  Bado,  Foro,  Sirgi,  Asare,  Gangara,  B. 
Buldi,  Shagari,  Gadarare,  Bulonaki,  Kajiji,  Jabo,  Yabo 

* Augi  and  Mera,  the  principal  towns  of  Kebbi,  together  with 
Koido,  were  destroyed  by  'Aliyu.  Augi  was  situated  N.  from 
Senina,  the  same  distance  as  from  Gawasu  to  Sokoto,  from  Ar- 
gungo  E.N.E.  eight  or  ten  miles.  Opposite  Augi  the  dallul 
Gaminda  joins  the  gulbi-n-Kebbi  from  the  N.,  and  along  it  lie  the 
following  places : Birni-n-Gaminda,  B.  Ruwa,  Bakale,  Alkaliji,  Biz- 
zer,  Sakibiyare,  B.  Buldi,  Muza,  Baiyawa,  Dankal,  Bubuche,  close 
to  the  junction,  and  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Argiingu. 
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(two  towns  of  the  name),  Sahina,  Kalangu,  Salahu,  Man- 
dera,  Baiwa,  Dankal  or  Dankala,  Gudali,  Dukke,  Ban- 
gawa,  Guclum,  Rere,  Tiggi,  Bagura  on  the  N.  shore  of  gulbi- 
n-Kebbi,  Natsini,  Kahlladan,  Demena  (near  Augl),  Tuwo-n- 
soro  (W.  near  Augi),  Bangawa,  Kalang  (W.  of  Samna),  Ma- 
tankari,  Illela,  Gajare,Dutsi-n-Kura,  Gankay  (E.  from  Augi), 
B.-n-Chera,  B.  Yarendi,  Sassagire,  Bonkari,  Diddiba,  Ganna- 
jae,  Araba,  Daraye,  Tummuni  (E.  of  Augi),  two  towns  of  the 
name  of  Fissena,  one  of  them  inhabited  by  Syllebawa,  Gal- 
lujiul  gari-n- Syllebawa,  Ginnega,  Bauje  G.  Syllebawa,  O'ri, 
Baaro,  Kubodo,  Laini,  Gerterana  (E.  of  Dankala),  Tuddu- 
Mankeri,  Denke  (Syllebawa,)  Girabshi,  Kalambena  (W. 
of  Sokoto),  B.  Gessere  (Syllebawa),  Hansawa,  Dingadi 
(Syllebawa),  Badawa,  Gumbi,  Arkilla,  B.  Wasake  (Toron- 
kawa),  Danajiwa,  B.  Sefe,  Akatuku,  Eekina,  Shuni,  Damba, 
Riyo  Sinsirga,  Bagarawa,  Baregay,  Sangalawa  (Syllebawa), 
Basoyi  (or  Bajoyi),  Baragi,  B.-n-Bodaye,  B.  Wagerro,  Dange, 
Rudu,  Sabadawa,  Sesseda,  Gajara,  Gantamo,  Lambo,  Dan- 
geda,  Sarufe,  Kutdtturu,  B.-n-Ginnega,  Sifawa,  Jaredi, 
Gingawa,  Kimba,  Chilgori,  Alkaliji,  A'diga,  Dandangel, 
B.-n-Musuro,  Dagawa,  Rumde-raaunde  (the  great  slave  ham- 
let), Faka,  Dono,  Bulbuli,  Woake  (baki-n-daji : on  the  border 
of  the  wilderness),  Zanzomo,  B.-n-Saraho,  Danehadi,  B.-n- 
Foro  (between  Sokoto  and  Zoma:  mountainous),  B.-n-Girgiri, 
Gajerd,,  Dangore,  Bado,  B.-n-Fakku  (on  the  rock),  B,  Pan- 
galalla,  B.  Moza,  Yakurutu  (all  W.  from  Sokoto),  Gudali, 
Labani,  GMembe,  Girebshi,  Baidi,  Gawaze  (gari-n-Bon- 
kano),  B.-n-Mamman  Gabdu  (W.  of  Gajure),  Lbagobi, 
Machisi  (gari-n-R6ba),  Inname,  Ajoge,  B.-n-Gungunge, 
Karnbama,  Gertarana,  Surame,  L6ka,  B.-n-Filfile,  B.-n- 
Kokilo  (now  deserted),  Lokoko. 

I here  enumerate  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  gulbi-n- 
Zoma,  although  only  part  of  them  belong  to  Kebbi.  This 
is  a branch  which  joins  the  gulbi-n- Sokoto  at  the  town  of 
Gindi,  about  eight  miles  S.E.  from  and  opposite  Bunza, 
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and  is  equal  to  it  in  the  quantity  of  water,  although  the 
whole  valley  (or  faddama)  is  said  not  to  be  of  the  same 
width.  Commencing  from  Bamaga  you  pass  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river  the  town  of  Zoma,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  river,  and  is  situated  half-way  between  A'nka  and 
Gummi,  and  three  good  days  S.  from  Sokoto — starting 
from  Sokoto  you  reach  Danchadi,  at  the  same  distance  as 
Wurno ; thence  to  Magaji,  a long  night’s  march  the  same 
distance  as  from  Zekka  to  Bunka ; from  here  Zoma,  the  same 
distance  as  Raba  from  Wurno;  then  you  pass  Dan  Garunfa, 
Jaka,  Birni-n-Fellele,  B.  Kaiwa  (on  the  S.  side  of  the  river), 
B.  Tuddu  (still  in  the  territory  of  Zoma),  B.  Kagali ; B.  Gummi 
(S.  W.  from  the  river,  with  a small  territory  of  its  own),  Ge- 
lenge,  B.  Gussura  (in  the  territory  of  Gummi),  B.  Adabka,  B. 
Gairi,  Girkau  (the  first  town  of  Kebbi),  Zabga,  Danganam, 
Birni-n-Kebbe  (different  from  Kebbi).  Along  the  IST.  side 
of  the  river, — again  beginning  with  B.  Zoma:  Takare,  Sa- 
bonbirni,  B.  Magaji,  B.  Gaztirra  (where  'Atiku  the  prede- 
cessor of ' Aliyu  made  a foray),  Bukkuru,  B.  Solli,  B.  Fanda, 
B.  Kunda  (belonging  to  the  territory  of  Gummi)  B.  Falam- 
gungu  (N.  of  Gairi) ; from  hence  Gindi  W.  at  a short 
distance.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  the  river  from  these 
data  with  accuracy.  Probably  not  all  the  towns  have 
been  given  in  their  natural  order.  According  to  other 
information,  between  A'nka  and  Takare,  which  lie  on  the  N. 
bank,  there  are  Birni-n-Tuddu  karami  and  Bunkado,  and 
between  Takare  and  Gazurra,  Dan  garunfa  and  B.  Mazu. 

At  Birni-n-Zondu,  25  m.  from  Gindi  the  mayo-ranneo, 
or  dhanneo  (a  very  general  name,  also  to  be  recognised  in 
Clapperton’s  Maiyarro),  or  fari-n-rdwa,  joins  the  gulbi-n- 
Sokoto,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the  G.  Zoma. 
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Garurua-n-Kebbi,  rdba-n-Khalilu. 

Towns  of  Kebbi  belonging  to  KhaKlu,  as  far  as  they  are  in- 
habited by  Hausawa  and  Fulbe  (or  Fellani). 

The  chief  places  besides  Argungu,  the  residence  of  the 
rebel  chief,  and  the  centre  of  the  pagan  worship  with  the 
holy  tree  (a  tamarind-tree)  called  “ tunka,”  are  Gando,  Birni- 
n-Kebbij  Tambawel*,  and  Jegaf;  the  following  list  observes 
a certain  topographical  order.  The  direction  (W.  S.)  refers 
to  Gando. 

Madadij  Kochi,  Fagha,  Magajl-n-kada,  Kauri-n-ladan, 
K.  Mamman^di,  Mangadi,  Gefuru,  Margay,  Kafi-n~bauna, 
Kangiwa,  B.  Bame,  Doda-n-gussuma,  Masama,  Kosgara, 
B.  Bagari,  Gumbaye  (E.  of  Gando),  Yelongu,  B.  Mdgu, 
B.  Koldi  (W.),  Ligi  (W.);  G6ra-n-Dahawa  (S.),  G6ra-n- 
Kuttudu,  B.  Lalle,  Gurzaw,  Shimferi,  B.  Masu,  Bagida, 
Bafi-n-dorowa  (all  of  them  S.);  Gerge,  Razay,  Chlmbilka 
(between  Aliru  and  Jega),  Gumbi-n-dari  (between  Alim 
and  Alelu),  Malissa,  Dancha  (close  to  it  D6go-n-daji),  Ma- 
mangoma  (all  of  them  S.  between  Gondu  and  Gindi); 
Koriya,  Maruda,  Kosari,  Babanidi  (E.),  Lokerenga,  Rugga- 
n-dawa,  Rumbtiki,  B.  Rawa,  Kalambaina  sofwa  (between 
Gondu  and  Tambawel,  at  present  deserted),  Kalambaina 
sabwa;  Yole  (W.,  to  the  E,  of  Kambasa),  B.  Yamama  (W. 
of  Gondu,  close  to  Kalgo),  Kamba  gari-n-'Abd  e’  Salami, 
Sambawa,  Bakay^  (close  to  Madochi  on  the  river  Gindi,  E. 

* Tambawel,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  learned  Bokhari, 
at  present  that  of  his  son  'Omaro,  two  days  N.  from  Yuna.  Near 
Tambawel  Aliru.  Yabo,  two  days  E.  of  Birni-n-Kebbi,  residence 
of  Mohammed  Nyello,  with  the  title  “ Serki-n-Kebbi.” 

f Jega,  a very  important  place  S.  E.  from  Birui-n-Kebbi,  at  the 
same  distance  as  Sdkoto  from  Wurno ; going  there  from  Gando, 
you  pass  the  night  in  Aliro,  whence  the  distance  to  Jega  is  the 
same  as  that  from  Wurno  to  Bamurna.  Jega  is  the  residence  of 
Muslemu,  a grandson  of  'Abd  e’  Salam. 
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of  Birni-n-Gindi),  Letseda  (near  Gondu),  Sobaki  (between 
Gondu  and  Argungu),  Ambursa  (between  Argungu  and 
Zoro),  Dutsiel  (E.  of  Gondu),  Dalijam  (N.),  Dinau  (N.  on  the 
faddama-n- Argungu,  Ujariyo  (E.  of  Ambursa,  between  this 
and  Argungu),  B.  Kosoro  (between  Argungu  and  Zoro),  Zoro 
or  Jeggara  (W.  of  Gondu),  Kallml-ladan  (E.  of  Gulma), 
Gulma  (on  the  gulbi-n-Kebbi),  Kalliul  Mamma  Yidi,  Birni- 
n-Gatago,  B.  Madara  (close  to  Gulma),  Sowa  (N.  of  Gondu), 
Zazagawa,  K6kos6  (on  the  border  of  the  territory  of  'Aliyu 
and  Khalilu,  and  commanding  the  ford  between  Gulma  and 
Argungu — therefore  called  “serki-n-rua”),  A'damangutta('W’. 
of  Sowa),  B,  Bunga,  B.  Mornanga  (where  natron  is  gathered), 
Stiru  (E.  of  Bunza,  on  the  gulbi,  with  a very  white  kind 
of  salt);  B.  Geggi,  B.  Kuka,  Tilli,  Zogirma,  Gotomo,  Alu- 
wasa,  Eelinde,  Ligi  (two  towns  of  the  name),  Kdmbasa,  Am- 
bursa, B.  Tdri,  Gulumbe,  B.  Laga,  Kardi,  Zoro,  Hammahi, 
D6go-n-daji,  Randali,  Fulmungani,  Kermi,  Giwa-tazo,  Mai- 
zumma,  Kera,  B.  Gindi,  Kimba,  Alelu,  Jadadi,  Kalgo,  Mad- 
dochi,  Bomo,  Dammadi,  B.  Kaya,  Barga,  U'mbutu,  Girkau, 
Zabga  (close  to  the  frontier  of  Zoraa) ; back  from  Kebbi, 
Kola,  Jugguru,  Diggi,  Mutubari,  Banganna,  Samau,  Maide- 
hini,  Garadi,  Baba,  Sabo-n-birni,  Basaura,  Matankari  (all 
these  on  the  faddama-n-Kebbi). 

Sections  of  the  Fellani-n-Kebbi : 

Kjabtangkoyen,  Jogadankoyen,  Magajiankoyen,  Beyin- 
koyen,  Terebbe,  Jarangankoyen,  Kalinkoyen,  Dikankoyen 
(the  first  tribe  of  the  Fulbe  who  immigrated  into  Kebbi), 
Modibankoyen,  Gundarunkoyen,  Tarasankoyen,  Kamakan- 
koyen  (regarded  as  tlie  most  warlike  among  these  tribes), 
Glimborunkoyen,  Degelankoyen,  Tafarankoyen  (from  Tafara 
near  Gandi),  Tammankoyen,  Jennankoyen. 
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PART  I. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  OF  DE'NDINA. 

The  Eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Dendina,  in  a political 
point  of  view,  is  now  comprised  in  the  province  of  Kebbi. 

Yelu*,  the  principal  place  of  Dendina,  at  present  the  resi- 
dence of  a rebel  chief.  See  what  I have  said,  p.  250. 
Gayaf,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a most  important  market- 
place of  Dendina. 

* Yelu,  one  day  from  Zogirma  through  forest,  one  day  W.  from 
Bunza,  south  of  the  former  road,  and  about  8 m.  S.  of  Kalliul, 
on  the  dallul  Fogha. 

From  Yelu  to  Gaya,  one  day  S.W.,  passing  through  the  follow- 
ing places: — Bamba,  a large  hamlet,  Kahinjanawa,  Fatagasu, 
Ruwa-n-kangwa  Zagonji,  Pode-bodeji,  a hamlet  of  Fulbe,  or 
rather  Zargabe  ; then  Birni-n-Gaya. 

From  Yelu  to  Yauri,  S.S.E.,  8 short  days. 

Fona,  formerly  a large  town,  which  gave  its  name  to  a 
whole  province. 

Kusara. 

Windefada. 

Bessekuttu,  a hamlet  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Yauri. 
Shenga. 

Sawasi. 

Tondi. 

Birni-n-Yauri. 

f Between  Gaya  and  Kirotashi,  another  town  higher  up  the 
Niger,  about  15  m.  S.  from  Say,  lie  the  following  places  : — Tara, 
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Kalimmadhi  (Kalimmori). 
Tara. 

Tanda. 

Komba,  an  important  place 
for  crossing  the  river. 
Karimamma. 

Sanafina,  junction  of  the 
gulbi-n-S6koto. 

Debe. 

Kusara. 


Daki-n-gari.  I three  important 
Birni-n-Zagha.  I 

° I flourishing  in 
F ona.  J former  times. 

Fingilla. 

Kengakoye. 

Kamba. 

Tununga. 

B.  Kokkoba. 

B.  Dole. 

Banamakafo. 

Chuso. 

Bakway. 

Matankari. 

Kainiki,  with  a wonderful 
tree  (an  idol  ?) 

B.  Seng^lu,  with  salt,  close 
to  Sum. 

B.  Ginga,  with  salt. 

Bakoshi,  with  salt,  which  is 
boiled  here. 

Dendene,  saltwork,  baki-n- 
gulbi,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Fsa. 


Shabe  or  Sabe,  salt. 

Keji  1 

Jakwa  I all  along  the  gulbi- 
Tauro  I n-Kebbi. 

Bendu 

Birni-n-Lanne. 

Girro. 

Zondo/ 

B.-n-Buda. 

Jawaru  baki-n-Kwara. 
Aljennare. 

B.  Kataru,  between  Keji  and 
Fona. 

Ungwa  Mallem,  east  of 
Siko. 

Koifa,  east  of  Giro. 

Shiba,  east  of  Bendu  on  the 
Kwara. 

Baindi,  between  the  Kwara 
and  the  faddama  Sum. 

B.  Zondu,  near  B.  Sum. 
Baniinette. 

Lina. 

Solulu  baki-n-F6gha. 

B.  Eiya  baki-n-F6gha. 
Banagaga,  on  the  Kwara. 
Dude,  on  the  Kwara. 

B.  Alahinne. 

B.  Tare,  all  these  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Kwara,  E.  and 
S.E.  of  G%a. 


Sanafina,  and  Bangaga.  At  Kirotashi,  the  rafi-n-Zaberma,  which 
skirts  the  east  side  of  Tamkala,  joins  the  Tsa,  or  Niger. 
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B.  Donubeni  (almost  deserted). 

B.  Kangnuawel,  between  Gaya  and  Dole. 

Nyansama,  south  of  Yelo  baki-n-F6gha. 

Latakirri,  between  Bunza  and  Fogha. 

Geza,  in  the  wilderness  between  Bunza  and  Fingilla. 
Tormushi  baki-n-F6gha,  south  of  Debe. 

Ruina  baki-n-F6gha. 

Jokwa. 

Sellowe,  between  Bunza  and  Zogirma. 

B.  Gode. 

Siri,  west  of  Gode. 

Gede,  on  a mountain  in  the  faddama,  between  Tlede  and 
Zogirma. 

B.  Tarrikora,  east  of  Bakway. 

Kebla,  south  of  Tarrikora. 

Jariya,  north  of  Kebia. 

Bajuru,  south  of  Jariya. 

B.  Tssedo,  between  Bakway  and  Giro. 

Kola,  baki-n-faddama. 

Toddul,  east  of  Bakway,  S.E.  of  Tarrikora. 

Hore  [Ilore?],  east  of  Suru,  baki-n-faddama. 

Kaheboka,  north  of  Suru. 

Ballebombori,  on  the  Kwara,  half-day  east  of  Gaya. 
Karjatame,  on  the  Kwara,  S.E.  of  Ballebombori. 

Dumtinde,  once  destroyed  by  the  governor  of  Zoma. 

Dodire,  on  the  Kwara,  S.E.  of  Karjatame. 

Sonkoro,  west  of  Zagha. 

B.  A'ngana. 

B.  Wagguru,  on  an  island  in  the  river. 

B.  Niyaila,  on  the  river. 

B.  Zaghay,  on  the  river. 

Bula,  S.E.  of  Zaghay. 

Ubinga. 

B.  Yogumu,  on  an  Island  as  large  as  Egga,  and  accessible  by 
a ford  in  summer. 
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Gullingare,  S.E.  of  Yogumu. 

Dabbeje. 

B.  Mongottere,  on  an  island. 

B.  Soka,  between  Jokwa  and  Toro  on  the  river. 

B.  Kormissa,  between  Baba  and  Bunza. 

Sombila. 

Kullwa,  an  island,  many  Fulbe. 

B.  Gabailo,  on  the  river. 

B.  Tutubard,  on  the  river  S.W.  of  Dodime. 

Kojangu. 

Chiwa,  in  the  faddama  west  of  Tutubar£ 

Jungul,  in  the  fdddama. 

B.  Gerkwa,  on  the  Kwara,  S.E.  of  Daki-n-gari,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  a king  of  Kebbi,  who  fled  before  the  king 
of  Zanfara. 

B.  Kamag^me,  south  of  Zagba. 

B.  Jugudi,  north  of  Fona. 

B.  Dania,  on  the  river  between  Raha  and  Nyanga. 

B.  Nania,  on  the  faddama,  a rocky  eminence  with  plenty  of 
deleb-palms. 

B,  Kiria,  on  the  ford  where  the  river  is  crossed  to  Flo  (baki- 
n-maiketare-n  Flo). 

B.  Modiboji,  on  the  river. 

Kullwa,  in  the  Kwara,  biradam  gungu.  Gungu-n-Gaya 
(Aketeku),  island  of  Gaya. 

B.  Dorowa,  between  Gaya  and  Tara,  nearer  to  the  former,  on 
the  river. 

B.  Balea,  on  the  Kwara,  a small  and  populous  town. 

B.  Buldi,  between  Gaya  and  Kengakoye. 

B.  Maddochi  or  Kahi,  south  of  Tlinunga,  on  the  Kwara, 

B.  Kattika,  south  of  Siko,  on  a branch  of  the  Kwara,  with 
plenty  of  river  horses. 

B.  Yaay  on  the  Kwdra,  Fellani-n-Jogaddwa. 

B.  Bell,  at  a short  distance  north  of  Yogumu. 

B.  Karufa,  also  called  Jamde  and  Munday,  on  the  faddama 
of  the  Kwara. 
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B.  Bokki-bodehi  (bokki  meams  baobabs),  east  of  Bakway, 
many  Fellani. 

B.  Rufani,  close  on  the  west  side  of  Sum. 

B.  Gojia,  called  B.  Biriji  by  the  Fulbe,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  of  Bunza. 

B.  Fonia,  on  the  same  water. 

B.  Kusege,  west  of  Bakoshi,  between  it  and  Matankari, 
south  of  Bunza. 

Dembul,  between  Jinga  and  Bunza,  west  of  Kermissa. 
Shema,  south  of  Bunza. 

B.  Fssafay,  south  of  Bunza,  with  much  agriculture. 

B.  Bokkire,  south  of  Bunza. 

B.  Dukkishi  on  a r4fi,  between  Geza  and  Fingilla. 

B.  Kukado,  at  a short  distance  east  of  Debe. 

B.  Kariya,  east  of  Kukado,  south  of  Zogirma. 

B.  O'wa,  on  an  eminence  overhanging  a water  with  croco- 
diles, east  of  Kariya. 

B.  Belaide,  south  of  O'wa. 

B.  Bamba,  south  of  Yelu. 

Kahinjanawa,  south  of  Bamba,  east  of  Debe. 

Bunu,  east  of  Kahinjanawa. 

Wauna,  between  Debe  and  Gaya. 

Dowa,  west  of  Giro. 

Baba  abu,  between  Bendu  and  Giro. 

Barkehi  or  Kalgo,  between  Toro  and  Giro,  on  a ford  of  the 
river. 

Bilamo,  south  of  Jokwa,  between  it  and  Giro. 

Yanderudwel,  formerly  a hamlet,  now  a town  in  the  fad- 
dama. 

Bolopassi,  south  of  the  former,  and  between  it  and  Giro. 
Goljillahi,  on  the  Kw4ra. 
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Toions  inhabited,  or  colonies  founded,  by  Dendi  or  Songhay 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  the  country  of  Barba  or 
Burgu. 

ri6,  beyond  the  I'sa,  one  day  from  Busa. 

Garu. 

Lolo. 

Birni-n- Samiya,  a Songhay  colony,  one  day  S.W.  of  B16, 
on  the  Goru,  a shallow  branch  joining  the  Kwara. 
Takku,  one  day  south  from  Samiya;  the  inhabitants  have 
vindicated  their  independence  against  the  Fulbe. 
Sheguna,  at  no  great  distance  W.N.W.  from  Takku. 
Derenna,  S.W.  of  Sh%una. 

Ifinna,  south  of  Derenna. 

Sugu,  residence  of  an  independent  governor. 

Udillo. 

Gari-n-Danga,  Lord  of  Gendane. 

B.  Girris. 

Yantala. 

B.  Taru. 

B.  Gessero. 

Laffaga,  west  of  Berewuay. 

B.  Btittule,  east  of  116. 

B.  Futtufuttu,  west  of  Buttul6. 

B.  Kochi,  west  of  Futtuffittu,  inhabited  by  people  called 
Koi-jehaba,  subjects  of  the  governor  of  Gaya. 

B.  Genne,  on  the  Kwara,  rich  in  dorowa  trees. 

B.  Buri,  on  the  Kwara,  east  of  Genne. 

B.  Bailil,  on  a rocky  eminence  on  the  Kwara. 

B.  Befoye,  west  of  Tanda,  south  of  the  Kwara. 

B.  Somsum,  south  of  the  Kwara,  which  separates  it  from 
Gaya. 

B.  Farina. 
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I here  add  the  itinerary  of  the  track  from  Sokoto  to  Komba 
on  the  Niger,  which  was  the  common  route  of  travellers 
a few  years  ago,  and  which  will  show  the  situation  of  several 
places  mentioned  in  this  and  a former  Appendix. 

1st  day.  Tozo,  open  place,  having  passed  the  gulbi-n- 
Sokoto. 

2nd.  Katammi,  territory  of  Khalilu. 

3rd.  Augi,  walled  place,  skirted  on  the  west  side  by  a 
watercourse  navigable  in  the  rainy  season. 

4th.  Kanara,  in  the  same  valley. 

5 th.  Gulma,  at  the  foot  of  a large  mountain,  skirted  on 
the  east  side  by  a faddama. 

6th.  Sawa,  rich  in  corn. 

7th.  Kaikayagi,  a village  skirted  on  the  south  side  by  a 
faddama. 

8 th.  Kuka,  birni,  with  a faddama  on  the  south  side. 

9th.  Daji  (wilderness ; no  town). 

10  th.  Debe,  birni. 

1 1th.  Yelu,  birni,  in  the  valley  of  Fogha,  where  salt  is  found. 

12th.  Tunga,  a hamlet  on  a faddama,  with  plenty  of  rice 
and  fish. 

13th.  Sanehina,  on  a faddama  or  backwater  of  the  Kwara. 

14th.  Komba,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kwara,  which  you 
here  cross.  The  latter  places,  beginning  with  Debe, 
inhabited  by  Songhay  or  Jermabe. 
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PART  II. 

A FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  PROVINCE  OF  YA'URI,  AND 
ON  THOSE  OF  MA'URI  AND  ZABE'RMA. 

Mohammed,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Khalilu, 
granted  iniana  to  Dan-Ay,  a Nyffawi  by  birth,  who  ruled 
Yauri  for  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mafori,  who 
governs  Yauri  at  the  present  time. 

The  annual  tribute  which  Yauri  pays  to  Gando  consists 
of  500  shirts,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  slaves ; while  that  of 
Nupe  consists  of  1000  shirts  and  300  slaves. 

I will  here  add  a few  remarks  with  regard  to  Nupe  or 
Nyfifi.  The  northern  frontier  of  Nupe  or  Nyffi  is  Fashi ; 
the  eastern  border  towards  Gwari  is  Liffe ; the  southern  one, 
Koro,  towards  Yuguchi  and  Bunu.  The  large  town  Charagi, 
inhabited  half  by  Yorubawa,  half  by  Nyffawa,  is  two  days 
from  Raba  by  way  of  Karakara.  It  is  the  Yorubawa  who 
call  the  Nupe  people,  Tdpa.  The  NyflPawa  themselves  call 
the  Hausawa,  Kenchi,  and  the  Fulbe,  Goy.  The  Hausawa 
call  the  Nyffawa,  as  well  as  some  other  related  tribes,  Baibay. 
The  rivulet  or  faddama  called  Kontagora  separates  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Abewa  or  Ebbawa  from  that  of  Nfipe,  while  on 
the  other  side  it  borders  upon  Yauri.  On  the  Kontagora 
is  the  large  town  Kura,  belonging  to  the  Kambari.  The 
Abewa  live  especially  on  the  Manjdra,  are  said  to  have  an 
idiom  of  their  own,  and  are  armed  exclusively  witli  arrows. 
The  people  of  Nfipe  Proper  are  exclusively  cavalry. 

Principal  towns  and  villages  in  the  province  of  Yauri, 
beginning  from  Bessekfittu  : — Shenga,  Kakate,  Dukku, 
B.  Yauri,  Gangwo,  Sdwasi,  Tondi,  Funtu-n-duchi,  Fombo, 
Sombo,  A'rgida,  Shobbono,  Rabako,  Bdgedc,  Mofongi, 
Luchi,  Mochipd,  Ngaski,  A'gura,  O'bakd  (large  place),  Ber- 
way,  Kw^ne,  Zentc,  Mojinga,  all  near  to  B.  Yduri ; Mofilo 
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(domain  of  the  heir  apparent  or  “ dan  serki,”  half  a day  E. 
fromYauri),Wara  (a  place  of  embarcation/‘baki-n-maketare,” 
on  the  Kwara),  Jatawu,  Kawoje,  between  Yauri  and  a place 
called  Dandi  Fellani;  Bokki-jururd,  Lanne,  Sonwuay,  Duchi- 
or  Dutsi-n-Mari,  Now  follow  the  islands,  or  "gungu,”  in 
the  river,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Kambari:  Shi- 
shiya,  Ropiya,  Gabailo.  The  principal  towns  of  the  inde- 
pendent Kambari  are : Rejo,  Beto,  Fantandachi,  A'chira, 
Shebbeno,  Rdba-n-Kambari,  Ubakka. 

I here  add  the  seats  of  three  particular  tribes  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yauri : the  Bangi,  between  Yauri  and 
Kotorkoshe ; the  Shengawa  in  Jakwa,  between  Yauri  and 
Hausa ; and  the  Dekerkeri  settled  in  Tabe,  Zuru,  Bangen- 
jatawa,  and  in  Kagaye. 

From  Bunza  to  YIuri. 

(a.)  Western  road. 

1st  day.  Tsaru. 

2nd.  A'llelu,  on  a river  of  the  same  name. 

3rd.  Daji,  perhaps  the  word  meaning  wilderness;  no  town. 

4th.  Gangu  (gungu,  “the  island”  [on  the  Kwara?]). 

5th.  Yauri. 

(5.)  Eastern  road. 

1st  day.  Bussukuttu,  according  to  this  information,  a vil- 
lage of  Kebbi ; but  generally  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  Yauri. 

2nd.  Kusara,  lying  on  the  other  side  of  a rivulet  called 
Gulbi-n-Chuso ; here  you  sleep,  when  the  river  is 
full  of  water,  the  crossing  of  it  occupying  a long 
time  ; else  proceed,  and  halt  in  Zango-n-dtimmia. 

3rd.  Gangwo. 

4th.  Yauri. 

I here  give,  as  I have  no  other  place,  a short  itinerary  from 
Yauri  to  Kotu-n-ktira,  or  rather  Kota-n-koro. 

1st  day.  Ragada,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Yauri, 
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2nd.  A hamlet  of  the  Kambari. 

3rd.  Kota-n-koro,  a place  larger  than  Zinder,  under  the 

dominion  of  Katsena,  with  a daily  market. 

ZABE'RMA. 

The  province  of  Zaberma,  or  Zerma  (Jerma)  is  bordered 
towards  the  south-west  by  the  Niger:  towards  the  south  by 
the  province  of  Dendina  and  the  district  of  Tamkala ; and 
towards  the  south-east  by  the  province  of  Mauri.  Its  north- 
ern, or  rather  north-western,  border  cannot  be  well  defined 
with  the  insufficient  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  that 
quarter ; although  thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  district  of 
I'mmanan,  which  lies  between  the  former  and  Kidal,  the 
province  of  the  Debbakal,  or  the  Benu  Sekki,  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is  inhabited  by  a race 
of  Songhay  and  Tawarek,  but,  apparently,  of  a degraded  and 
mixed  character,  who  give  to  the  country,  or  at  least  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  province,  the  name  Cheggazar,  which 
however  seems  to  attach  to  one  locality  in  particular ; the 
people  of  this  tract  appear  to  have  a chief  of  their  own 
named  Hatta.  The  country,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
open  places,  appears  scarcely  to  have  any  centres  of  a settled 
population;  and  the  chief  interest  attaching  to  it  seems  to 
be  the  broad  valley,  rich  in  natron,  which  intersects  the  pro- 
vince. (See  Itineraries  in  the  note.*)  The  trees  most 

* 1. — Itinerary  from  Augi,  along  a •winding  tracks  by  way  of 
Mauri  and  Zaberma,  to  Tamkala. 

1st  day.  Kokoslie. 

2nd.  Dambugel,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Mauri  or  A'rewa. 

3rd.  Dammana. 

4th.  Karakara,  at  the  western  frontier  of  A'rewa. 

5th.  Fergeza,  village  of  elephant-hunters,  the  first  place  (mafari) 
of  Zabdrma. 

6th.  Tembekire. 

7th.  Ddso,  open  capital  of  Zabdrma ; residence  of  Daiid,  son 
of  Hammara  Bakara,  during  the  period  of  iny  journey 
independent.  Beside  him,  there  seems  to  be  auother 
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common  in  the  province  are  the  goreba  or  dtim-palm,  the 
akkora,  and  the  gao,  and  the  valley  is  said  to  be  girt  by  fine 
tamarind  trees.  This  province  is  also  famous  on  account  of 
its  rich  pasture-grounds,  and  is  for  this  reason  frequented 
also  by  a good  many  sections  of  the  Fulbe  or  FeUani,  during 
some  months  of  the  year,  if  the  state  of  the  land  is  favourable, 
even  the  cattle  of  the  Fellani-n-Katsena  pasturing  in  that 
country. 

I here  give  a list  of  the  sections  of  the  Fulbe  or  Fellani 
who  usually  pasture  here. 

Fellani-n-Zaberma : 

Jelgobe,  Dembube,  Kunne,  Sehinankoye,  Modibankoye, 
Warbe,  Fittuga,  Nibangankoyen,  Kulasankoyen,  Jaborin- 

chief  in  Zaberma,  named  Hammam  Jymma.  From  here 
direction  S.  or  S.  E. 

8th.  Yeni,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  broad  dallul  Boso,  or  Bosso, 
which  comes  from  Kurfay,  and  rejoins  the  Kwara  at  Kiro- 
tashi ; it  is  full  of  natron,  but  along  the  border  of  the 
valley  there  are  wells  of  fresh  water  one  fathom  in  depth. 

9th.  Tamkala. 

2.— -Indication  of  Route  from  Yeni  to  Kurfay,  in  very  long 
marches  in  a N.  W.  direction  along  the  natron  valley. 

1st  station.  Teghazar,  or  Cheggazar,  on  the  west  side  of  the  dallul, 
at  several  miles’  distance,  and  evidently  E.  or  N.  E. 
from  Doso.  The  data  furnished  by  Mohammed  el 
Masini  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  fully  con- 
firmed. Jerma  (Zaberma)  on  the  right,  probably 
S.E.,  of  Teghazar,  and  extending  down  to  the  very 
border  of  the  river  Kwara : Teghazar,  on  the  con- 
trary, three  days’  from  the  river,  through  a barren 
desert  full  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  deep  stream 
running  at  half  a day’s  distance. 

2nd  station.  I'm  man  an,  likewise  on  the  western  or  rather  north- 
western side  of  the  dallul. 

3rd  station.  Kurfay. 
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koyen,  Chenbangankoyen,  Dareankoyen,  Farmake  Baliyan- 
koyeiij  Tukankoyen,  Kudurankoyen,  Garganga. 

The  Fellani-n-Hausa  call  all  those  countrymen  of  theirs 
who  are  scattered  over  these  western  districts  by  the  nick- 
name Menennata  Hausare  (properly,  “ I do  not  understand 
Hausa  ”) ; proving  by  such  a name,  which  is  an  opprobrium 
to  themselves,  their  own  loss  of  nationality,  and  that  they, 
although  Fulbe,  usually  address  their  own  people  more  in 
Hausa  than  in  their  own  idiom,  the  Fulfulde  language. 

List  op  Places  in  MA'URI  or  A'REWA'. 

Zormakoye  (residence  of  a special  governor),  Lokoye 
(the  capital  of  the  province  in  former  times),  Giwaye,  Da- 
mana  or  Dammana,  TiwelKje  (Seberi),  Gombora,  Birni-n- 
Mauri,  Bebe  (with  caverns),  Galewa,  Degeji,  Sakari,  Baki- 
n-dutsi  f,  Loga. 

* Whether  the  name  of  this  tribe  has  any  connection  with  the 
name  of  the  province  Fermagha  to  the  W.  of  Timbuktu,  I cannot 
say.  Mr.  Cooley  suggests  to  me  that  it  may  have  some  relation  to 
the  Mandingo. 

I It  is  very  remarkable,  that  while  this  town  is  mentioned  in 
that  excellent  little  geographical  treatise  of  Mohammed  Ben  A'h- 
med  Masini,  appended  to  Captain  Clapperton’s  Second  Travels, 
p.  332,  as  belonging  to  the  country  or  district  of  Emanoo,  none  of 
the  other  towns  of  Mauri  which  I have  enumerated  are  there 
named,  with  the  exception  of  Lokoye  (Lu-koo-yow),  but  in  their 
stead  four  others  of  which  I heard  nothing.  But  those  places 
which  then  were  the  most  considerable  may  have  been  since  either 
greatly  reduced,  or  even  destroyed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mohammed’s  Emanoo  is  the  district  Pmmanan,  mentioned  by  me 
as  lying  between  Teghazar  and  Mauri. 
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INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  PROVINCES 
OP  GURMA,  MO'SI,  AND  TOMBO. 

The  whole  triangle  interposed  between  the  Mger  towards 
the  north,  and  the  country  of  the  Eastern  Mandingoes  or 
Wangarawa  towards  the  south,  appears  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
single  race  of  people,  whose  language,  although  they  are 
divided  into  several  dilFerent  states  and  nations,  nevertheless 
appears  originally  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  this  race  in  ancient  times  occupied  the  whole 
upper  course  of  the  Niger,  and  that  this  tract  may  have  been 
wrested  from  them  in  later  times  by  the  Songhay,and  the  Man- 
dingoes,  especially  that  section  of  the  latter  which  is  generally 
called  Bdmbara.  These  are  the  Grurma  towards  the  N.  E.,  the 
Tombo  towards  the  N.  W.,  and  between  them  the  Mosi,  or, 
as  they  appear  to  call  themselves,  More.  Gurma,  also,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  indigenous  name  by  which  those  people  de- 
signate themselves,  but  is,  I think,  of  Songhay  origin.  The 
Gurma,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  centres  of  the 
Songhay  empire,  appear  to  have  lost  almost  their  whole  inde- 
pendence and  nationality,  the  Songhay  conquering  from  them 
great  part  of  their  territory,  and  wasting  the  remainder  by 
continuous  predatory  expeditions;  but  the  former  seem  to  have 
recovered  part  of  their  strength  since  the  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  Fulbe  in  these  quarters,  who  followed  upon  the 
heels  of  the  Songhay,  and  who  appear  to  have  formed  settle- 
ments all  along  the  great  high  road  from  Masina  to  Hausa, 
having  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  latter  province 
from  very  remote  times.  The  strongest  among  these  pagan 
kingdoms  five  centuiies  ago,  and  even  at  the  present  moment. 
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is  that  of  the  Mosi,  although  the  country  is  split  into  a num- 
ber of  small  principalities,  almost  totally  independent  of  each 
other,  and  paying  only  some  slight  homage  to  the  ruler  of 
the  principality  of  Woghodogo.  The  Mosi  are  called  Morba 
(perhaps  originally  M6re-ba  ; ba  being,  as  Mr.  Cooley  informs 
me,  a formative  of  personal  nouns  in  the  Mandingo  language) 
by  the  Bambara ; they  themselves  give  peculiar  names  to  the 
tribes  around  them,  calling  the  FMbe,  Chilmigo  ; the  Songhay, 
Marenga;  the  Gurma,  Bimba;  the  Wdngara,  Taur^arga  ; the 
H£usa  people,  Zangoro  ; the  Asanti  or  Asianti,  Santi.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gurma  call  the  Hausawa,  Jongoy ; but  the 
name  of  the  Fulbe  they  have  changed  only  very  slightly,  calling 
them  Fuljo  in  the  singular,  Fulga  in  the  plural  form.  The 
Bambara  give  to  the  A^swanek  or  Swaninki  the  name  Marka. 
With  regard  to  the  line  of  Mandingo  or  Wangara  settle- 
ments, which  extend  through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  tract 
along  about  the  tenth  meridian  of  north  latitude,  I shall  say 
more  further  on.  I will  here  only  remark  that  Mr.  Cooley 
(«  Negroland  of  the  Arabs,”  p.  79)  seems  to  have  been  right 
in  his  supposition  respecting  the  original  settlements  of  that 
eminent  African  race. 

Besides  the  nationalities  mentioned,  there  are  in  the  tract 
described  several  smaller  tribes,  the  degree  of  whose  affinity 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine,  especially  as  the  names  are 
more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  traders : Tuksawa,  Gurunga, 
Basanga,  well  known  also  from  other  sources,  with  the  chief 
places  Larabu  and  Tangay,  the  Susamga,  Samgay,  Kantanti, 
Kdrkardi,  Chokoshi,  whose  chief  place  situated  on  an  eminence 
seems  to  be  Gambaga,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  name  of 
a country ; Choksawa  is  probably  only  the  Hausa  form  of 
Chokoshi. 

The  Tombo*  seem  to  have  been  very  powerful  in  former 
times,  extending  probably  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Niger  at 
Timbuktu,  and  became  known  to  the  Portuguese  from  the 

* The  Tombo  call  the  Songhay  “ Jennawelam.” 
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end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  having  still,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  constituted  an  important  political  power, 
they  seem  since  to  have  suffered  very  severely  by  the  continual 
attacks  of  the  Fulbe,  who  have  invaded  tbeir  territory  from 
two  different  quarters  at  the  same  time,  from  Masina  towards 
the  N.  W.,  and  from  Gilgoji  towards  the  N.  E.,  the  latter 
province  being  entirely  wrested  from  them,  so  that  they  have 
lost  all  national  independence,  although  they  still  retain  a 
large  territory  of  about  150  miles  in  every  direction.  I will 
here  at  once  proceed  to  communicate  the  little  information 
which  I have  been  able  to  collect  with  regard  to  them,  in 
order  then  to  subjoin  a network  of  routes  which  will  consti- 
tute a fair  framework  whereupon  to  lay  down  in  an  ap- 
proximate manner  the  topography  of  Gurma  and  Mosi. 

The  country  of  the  Tombo  at  present  extends  from  the 
province  of  Gilgoji  in  the  N.  E.,  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  which  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  Dwentsa  in  the 
N.,  and  from  near  Konna  towards  the  N.  W.,  to  the  territory 
of  Benendugu,  or  country  of  the  Beni,  in  the  S.,  and  to  that  of 
Yadega  in  the  S.  E.  From  the  latter  they  seem  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  territory  of  the  Urba  and  Tinogel,  who,  however, 
evidently  belong  to  the  same  stock.  The  eastern  and  western 
portion  of  the  region  thus  Included  is  mountainous,  the  central 
part  more  level,  and  clothed  with  a rich  vegetation  of  tama- 
rind and  other  trees.  The  chief  place  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory is  said  to  be  A'rre,  situated  fifteen  days  from  Gilgoji, 
and  fifteen  from  Dammaje,  a place  on  the  road  to  Wogho- 
dogo,  nine  days  from  Sofara;  and  the  next  in  importance 
are  said  to  be  the  following  towns  or  villages:  — Mnge,  one 
day  south  from  Dwentsa,  Bambar,  Kaja,  Nayamma,  Honduk, 
Dimbili,  Kong,  Shole,  A'mmaM,  Kommogam,  Shogo,  Kaulu, 
Yelme,  Kul,  Tiyaugu,  Shanger,  Wodibu,  (apparently  in- 
habited, at  least  partly,  by  Mandingoes),  Kana,  Andul, 
Gimle,  I'nde,  Kawar,  Fanjekkara,  Kommaige,  Tamtongo, 
Mowe,  Timmin,  Ulul.  All  these  places  or  towns  are  said 
be  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  have  each  its  own  chief. 
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I now  proceed  to  give  the  itineraries  illustrating  the  geo- 
graphy of  Gurma  and  Mosi.  But  I must  first  say  a word 
about  Mr,  Duncan’s  route  from  Abome  to  Ada-fudia*,  or,  as  he 
writes,  Adda-foodia,  which  will  be  found  to  coincide  partly 
with  the  region  here  described  by  myself.  This  route  of 
Mr.  Duncan  will  be  found  in  course  of  time  to  contain  a 
few  gross  mistakes,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  an  African  traveller  to  go  over  such  distances  in  so  short 
a time  as  Mr.  Duncan  did,  who  one  day  counts  his  journey 
at  not  less  than  forty-four  miles.f  It  is  not  clear  from  his 
journal  whether  the  population  of  the  places  visited  by  him 
be  Mandingo  or  Fulfulde;  although  it  appears  to  be  evi- 
dent from  certain  hints  which  he  throws  out,  that  he  supposes 
it  to  consist  of  these  two  elements  |,  but  in  reality  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  route  travelled  over  by  him  is  entirely 
inhabited  by  native  tribes.  Supposing  the  population  of  the 
country  thus  traversed  consisted  of  Fellata  or  Fulbe,  it  seems 
very  unlikely  that  these  people,  who  are  so  suspicious,  should 
allow  a traveller  to  hurry  on  at  this  rate,  without  any  stop- 
pages. Moreover,  I doubt  very  much  whether  in  any  of  the 
countries  hereabout  dromedaries  and  elephants  will  be  found 
tamed,  such  as  Duncan  found  in  Sogbo ; and  whether  the 
sugar-cane  and  the  oil-palm  grow  there.  I have  not  been 

* Duncan’s  Travels, 

f Vol.  ii.  p.  82.  From  Baffo  to  Zafoora.  “ I had  travelled 
forty-four  miles  (in  one  day),  almost  without  halting.”  A still 
greater  rate  of  travelling  occurs  p.  145. 

J Duncan  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  96)  that  the  Niger  appears  to  be 
known  here  only  by  the  name  Joleeba,  not  Joliba.  Whatever  the 
form,  that  name  is  Mandingo : nevertheless,  he  states  the  popu- 
lation expressly  to  belong  to  the  Fellata  (or  Fulbe),  The  latter, 
from  what  he  says  (pp.  109  and  126),  seem  to  hold  the  dominion 
of  the  country ; but  none  of  the  names  which  he  gives  belong  to 
that  language.  Then  the  customs  do  not  agree  at  all  with  such  a 
state  of  society,  neither  the  peto  (pp.  101,  116,  119),  nor  the  pro- 
stration (pp.  104,  111,  151,  155,  160,  173). 
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able  to  connect  any  of  the  towns  between  Assafuda  and  Ada- 
fudia,  as  laid  down  by  Duncan,  with  my  itineraries,  nay,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  names,  or  become  aware  of 
the  existence,  of  any  such  places ; but  this  I leave  to  future 
travellers,  who  may  have  the  fortune  to  visit  that  quarter. 

I now  give  first  an  itinerary  from  Komba  on  the  Niger  to 
Sansanne  Mangho,  in  order  to  circumscribe  the  country  of 
Grurma  on  its  south-eastern  side,  and  thence  to  Selga,  the 
great  entrepot  of  the  guro-trade. 

A.  Route  from  Komha  to  Sansanne  Mangho. 

1st  day.  Korkojango  gari-n-'Abdu  Fellani,  a Pullo  settle- 
ment. 

2nd.  No  village. 

3rd.  Makuru,  on  a watercourse  without  a current,  numbers 
of  wild  beasts. 

4th.  Dagu,  a village,  belonging  to  Gurma,  and  skirted  by  a 
faddama  on  its  west  side. 

5th.  S6fo-n-Dagu  “ Old  Dagu,”  at  present  uninhabited. 

6th.  Bizuggu  or  Bisugu,  large  place,  residence  of  chief 
Yanjo.  Between  Dagu  and  Bizuggu,  one  day  per- 
haps is  left  out;  at  least,  other  travellers  make 
three  stations  between  these  two  towns,  the  first  in 
Sudo-melle,  the  next  in  Zokoga  a Gurma  village, 
the  third  in  Mekkera,  another  Gurma  village. 

7 th.  Tanga,  a hamlet,  bordered  towards  the  south  by  a 
mountain,  and  skirted  on  the  east  side  by  a water- 
course running  from  W.  to  E. 

8th.  Majori,  a hamlet,  on  the  north  side  of  a large  moun- 
tain. 

I here  add  another  direct  road  from  Komba  to 
Majori  without  passing  by  Bizuggu : 

1st  day.  Korkojango. 

2nd.  Fellale,  a mountain,  and  therefore  called  Fellale- 


bizu'ggu.  — sansa'nne  mangho. 
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n-dutsi(dutsi  meaning  mountain  in  Hausa),with 
a watercourse. 

3rd.  Small  watercourse,  with  water  occasionally. 

4th.  Dagu,  a village  of  Gurma. 

5th.  Sudo-melle,  a large  market-place  of  Gurma,  pro- 
bably a settlement  of  the  W^ngara,  who  are 
always  called  by  the  natives  of  this  district 
Wangara-Melle ; “sudo”  means  dwelling,  in 
Fulfulde. 

6th.  A village  belonging  to  Barba  or  Burgu. 

7th.  A village  of  idolaters,  in  a mountainous  district. 

8th.  Sabalga,  a pagan  village,  still  under  Gurma.  Bi- 
zuggu,  one  day  west  from  here. 

9th.  SabalgM,  a small  village,  the  whole  country  moun- 
tainous. 

10th.  A small  watercourse. 

11th.  Major!  now  deserted. 

9th.  Halt  in  the  wilderness  “on  the  bank  of  a river  ” (baki- 
n-gulbi),  which  is  crossed  on  skins. 

10th.  Barbar,  a hamlet. 

11th.  Famma;  a mountain  towards  the  east. 

12th.  Halt  “on  the  bank  of  a river”  (baki-n-gulbi)  in  tlie 
wilderness. 

1 3th.  Falale  or  Fellale,  a large  village,  inhabited  by  native 
Gurma,  naked  and  only  protecting  their  hind  quarters 
with  a wisp.  Mountainous.  “ Falale,”  as  I have  said, 
means  mountain  or  rock. 

14th.  Belgu,  called  by  the  Hausa-traders  “ maigigina,” 
on  account  of  its  being  so  rich  in  deleb-palms.  Si- 
tuated on  the  bank  of  a river  in  a mountainous 
district. 

15th.  Sansdnne  Mangho  or  Mango  (“  the  camp  of  Moham- 
med”), an  old  settlement  of  the  Mandingoes  or  Wan- 
garavva,  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  this  quar- 
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ter  from  ancient  times,  engaged  in  the  gold  trade  be- 
tween Kong  and  Kidkia  (the  old  capital  of  Songhay), 
which  received  its  gold  from  hence.  Even  now  a 
peculiar  weight  of  mithka.1  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  23)  is 
still  used  here.  The  number  of  inhabitants  about 
3000.  The  name  of  the  present  governor  is  Kancho. 

■ From  hence  a track  leads  to  Woghodogo. 

16  th.  Halt  on  the  border  of  a river,  having  crossed  another 
river  in  the  coui’se  of  the  day. 

17th.  A well  inhabited  (probably  Mandingo  or  Wangara) 
place  called  by  the  Hausa  traders  gari-n-maiben- 
dega,”  on  account  of  the  people  being  all  armed  with 
muskets.  Territory  of  governor  Mangha. 

18  th,  Sakoiga,  territory  of  Yendi. 

19th.  Yendi,  an  important  place,  but  not  near  so  large  as 
was  believed  formerly,  from  the  account  given  by 
the  travellers  to  Asianti,  it  appearing  in  reality  to 
have  a population  of  about  5000.  They  are  idol- 
aters, and  drink  buza  or  peto  in  great  quantity. 
The  name  of  the  governor  is  Kirgangu,  before  whose 
house  two  baskets  of  meat  are  daily  given  to  the 
vultures,  to  whom  a sort  of  worship  seems  to  be 
paid. 

20th.  Sambo,  a village  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

21st.  Kobier  or  Kobia. 

22nd.  A bait  on  the  bank  of  a river,  no  village. 

23rd.  Sungungu. 

24  th.  Turu,  a village. 

25th.  YansaM. 

26th.  Saiga,  or  Selga,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gonja,  resi- 
dence of  a governor;  population  about  1000  inhabi- 
tants, the  market  of  the  giiro  trade,  and  destitute  of 

water,  which  is  brought  from  a rivulet  at  some  dis- 
tance called  “ gulbi-n-barawu,”  on  account  of  its 
being  occasionally  infested  by  robbers. 
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I will  now  give  at  once  the  route  from  this  place,  which  is 
connected  with  Kumassi  the  capital  of  Asianti  by  a tolerably 
ascertained  route,  to  Tan  era  or  Tangrera,  an  Important  point 
approxlmatively  laid  down  according  to  Caillie’s  route. 


B.  — Route  from  Selga  to  Tanera  by  way  of  Kong,  very 
short  marches. 

1st  day.  Sugunkollo,  a small  town  belonging  to  the  province 
of  Gonja,  but  ruled  by  a governor  of  its  own. 

2nd.  Konkorosti,  a place  in  a district  rich  in  guro  trees. 

3rd.  A rivulet  called  by  the  Hausa  traders  “ kurremi-n- 
fitta,”  on  account  of  its  banks  being  richly  clad  with 
the  tree  which  supplies  the  leaves  called  “fitta,” 
wherein  the  guro  is  packed  up  in  the  little  baskets 
called  “ wagha.” 

4th.  Halt  in  the  wilderness,  traversed  by  a rivulet,  and 
frequented  by  elephants. 

5th.  A rivulet  containing  gold  particles  in  its  sand,  and 
therefore  called  “ gulbi-n-zinaria.”  Territory  of 
Gonja. 

6th.  Bitugu,  a large  town,  residence  of  a governor  of  the 
name  Adangara,  who  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  Asianti. 

13th.  Another  river  with  gold,  called  therefore  gulbi- 
n-zinaria.” 

26th.  Kong,  a large  town,  the  houses  consisting  entirely  of 
clay  dwellings.  The  inhabitants,  Mandingoes  or 
Wangara,  and  most  of  them  Mohammedans.  Also 
Full  an  or  Fulbe  are  found  there.  They  have  a good 
deal  of  weaving,  and  their  cotton  is  very  celebrated, 
especially  the  kind  called  “ el  harrotafe  ” in  Tim- 
buktu, with  alternating  stripes  in  red  and  black. 

27  th.  Nafana,  a village. 

28  th.  Halt  in  the  fields  of  Ndfana. 

29th.  A village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tagono,  which 
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stretches  southward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a con- 
siderable place  called  A''rna. 

30th.  A large  place,  likewise  in  TSgono. 

31st.  Halt  on  the  bank  of  a rivulet  running  from  N.  to  S., 
navigable  ‘ during  the  rainy  season,  and  then  ani- 
mated by  river  horses,  but  without  water  in  the  dry 
season. 

32nd.  Kemu,  a large  town  of  the  territory  of  Tagono,  with  a 
considerable  mountain  towards  the  south*  and  many 
small  watercourses. 

33rd.  Another  village  of  Tdgono. 

34th.  Village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Fulunfi. 

35th.  Another  village  of  the  same. 

36th.  A village  of  the  territory  Kurddgu.  All  these  different 
territories  are  inhabited  by  Mandingoes  or  Wangara. 

39th.  Kanyenni,  a large  town  situated  on  a kurremi  or  a 
small  watercourse  and  an  Important  market-place,  the 
most  important  one  of  this  whole  tract  with  the 
exception  of  Fur 4.  The  inhabitants  Wangarawa, 
moslemin,  and  idolaters. 

40th.  Seggana,  on  a watercourse,  as  it  seems,  the  same  as 
that  of  Kanyenni. 

50th.  Ganoni,  an  important  market-place  of  the  Fuluna. 

59th.  Tanera,  another  place  of  the  Fuluna  larger  than  Ga- 
noni, and  built  of  clay.  This  is  evidently  Caillie’s 
Tangrera  (i.  p.  385,  et  seq.').  In  going  from  Tanera  to 
Yamina,  or  Nydmina,  a journey  of  twenty-nine  short 
marches,  the  traveller  reaches  on  the  fourth  day  a 
large  river  (probably  the  Bagoe  of  Cailli6),  on  the 
other  side  of  which  the  territory  of  Yamina  com- 
mences. 

C.—~From  KirotdsM,  a town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Niger,  one 
day  south  of  Say,  to  Woghodogho. 

1st  day.  Halt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kw4ra  or  I'sa. 

2nd.  Boti,  residence  of  a chief  of  Gurma. 


tangre'ra.  — be-na'ba.  ~ kulfe'la. 
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3rd.  Wilderness. 

4th.  Wilderness. 

5th.  San-katatugu. 

7th.  Bizuggu,  called  by  the  Hausa  traders  “ Fada-n-Gurma,” 
“ palace  of  Gurma,”  and  residence  of  a chief  called 
by  them  Tobani-n-kifi. 

8th.  Yenga,  the  frontier  town  of  Mosi  in  this  direction. 

9th.  Bennanaba  (or  rather  Be-naba)  or  Nungu,  called 
Nomma  by  the  Fulbe,  Fada-n-Gurma  by  the  Hausa 
people,  the  residence  of  Bojjo  the  supreme  chief  of 
Gurma : the  name  of  his  predecessor,  it  seems,  was 
Chenchirma  or  Yenginna.  The  distance  from  Bi- 
zuggu to  the  latter  place  seems  rather  long  for  two 
common  marches,  although  it  certainly  does  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  miles ; other  people  make  four  halts,  the 
first  in  Lando;  the  second  in  Burgu;  the  third  in 
Kaukanchali,  a large  town ; and  the  fourth,  in  a 
place  called  by  the  traders  “ Gari-n-Magajia.” 

I here  subjoin  a route  leading  from  Champagore 
to  Lando  or  Lendo,  a place  which  is  of  considerable 
importance  on  account  of  its  being  the  residence 
of  the  warlike  chief  Wintelle,  whose  princely  title  is 
Fan-du.  From  Champagore  : — Mayanga  a hamlet 
inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fulbe ; Champelga,  already 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Lendo  ; Lendo. 

10th.  Tankurgu. 

13th.  KulfSla,  a well-frequented  market-place  of  Mosi, 
and  of  greater  importance  than  all  the  other  towns 
of  Mosi ; the  governor’s  name  is  Nabere  Gager. 
The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  archers.  Another 
informant  going  from  Kulfela  to  Tankurgu  makes 
three  stations,  the  first  in  Ligilde  Malguma,  a large 
town,  the  second  in  Llilugu,  and  the  third  in  a 
village  called  Kogo. 

15th.  Woghodogho. 
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N.  B.  — If  this  were  a tolerably  direct  road  it  would  have 
a great  influence  upon  the  position  of  the  various  places  naen- 
tioned ; but  it  would  seem  that  my  informant  turned  away 
from  his  direct  track  in  order  to  visit  the  market-place  Kulfela. 
Other  people,  in  going  slowly  from  Kulfela  to  Woghodogho, 
spend  eight  days  on  the  road,  sleeping  the  first  night  in 
Pashipanga,  the  second  in  Tangay,  the  third  in  Zorogo,  the 
next  in  a place  ruled  by  a man  called  Mane  Bogonje,  the  fifth 
in  another  village  called  Tangay,  and  reach  Woghodogho  on 
the  eighth.  I shall  here  join  Tankurgu  with  Sansanne 
Mangho  by  an  itinerary,  which,  however-,  does  not  lay  claim 
to  completeness. 

1st  day.  Benda,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Busd.nga. 

2nd.  Samga,  a large  town. 

3rd.  Kantanti,  residence  of  a chief  of  its  own. 

4th.  Yanga. 

5 th.  Sansanne  Mangho. 

D. — From  Ydgha  to  Beldnga  {long  marches'). 

1st  day.  Kabo,  a village  of  Yagha. 

2nd.  Selungu,  a Gurma  village  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Belanga. 

3rd.  Jafdnge,  a large  Gurma  place  (long  march). 

4th.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  Shirba  in  the  wilderness. 

5th.  Belang  or  Belanga,  residence  of  one  of  the  Gurma 
chiefs,  styled  Belem -bettu  (bettu  means  chief,  king, 
in  the  Gurma  language),  who  at  present  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  rulers  of  that  country ; his  ter- 
ritory extending  about  four  days’  good  march  in  every 
direction, — the  more  important  places  being  Yamba, 
Sirbale,  J epangale,  Baserilu,  Balga,  Tubga,  Dengo, 
Tampodo,  Mokka,  Yoponga,  Japango,  Bela. 

From  Belanga  to  Nungu  or  Be-naba  there  are  four  very 
short  days,  passing  by  Yamba,  a large  place,  Yebel-yebel,  and 
Tubga. 


bela'nga.-bu'ssumo. 
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E. — From  Jibo,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gilgoji  or  Jilgodi 

(about  60  miles  S.  from  Mundoro,  55  W.  S.  JV.  from 

A'ribinda,  and  35  S.  S.  W.from  Tinge),  by  way  of  Kaye,  to 

Mdni  and  Woghodogho  (very  short  marches). 

1st  day.  Kaje. 

2nd.  Sebbe. 

3rd.  Gankoma  (not  Gaikoma). 

4th.  Tongomelle  or  Tongomaye,  a market-place  of  some 
importance,  which  may  be  reached  on  horseback 
in  one  day  from  Jibo. 

5th.  Nyange. 

6 th.  Kobay. 

7th.  Surgusuma,  the  last  place  of  the  territory  of  Gilgoji. 

8th.  Kelbo,  the  first  village  of  the  territory  of  Mosl. 
The  border-district  in  general  is  regarded  as  very 
unsafe. 

9 th.  Deffia. 

10th.  Sokkopradu. 

11th.  Kondu-betto  (probably  not  the  name  of  the  place, 
but  that  of  the  chief;  this  is  perhaps  the  place 
Kondu  or  Kamgo,  which  is  said  to  have  resisted 
successfully  an  expedition  of  Shelkho  A'hmedu). 

12th.  Sdba. 

13th.  Makkeri. 

14th.  Kaye,  an  important  place,  where  several  roads  meet. 

From  Kaye  to  Woghodogho. 

1st  day.  Jetinga. 

2nd.  Nessemetinga. 

3rd.  Luda. 

4th.  Maku. 

5th.  Btissumo  (or  as  it  is  called  by  the  traders  “ Fadan 
Bussumo”),  an  important  place,  residence  of  a 
powerful  chief,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  the 
VOL.  IV.  O O 
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Mosi  chiefs  at  the  present  time,  especially  with 
regard  to  cavalry. 

6th.  Kurzumogo,  residence  of  a governor  (“  yerima  ”) 
under  Bussumo. 

7th.  Mani,  another  residence  of  a powerful  chief  who, 
how'ever,  in  a certain  degree  seems  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Bussumo. 

8th.  Yako,  a considerable  place. 

10th.  Woghodogo. 

F. — From  Mani — Yadega. 

1st  day.  Yako. 

2nd.  Kurzomogo,  not  identical,  as  it  appears,  with  the 
synonymous  place  mentioned  in  the  previous 
itinerary;  residence  of  a governor  under  Yadega. 

3rd.  Jega,  a considerable  place,  with  huts  of  reed. 

4th.  Zamche. 

5th.  Dammeko. 

6th.  Pissela. 

7th.  Yerimchi  (probably  only  a name  given  to  the  place 
by  the  traders  as  being  the  residence  of  a yerima 
or  governor). 

8 th.  Yddega. 

G 1. — From  Mani  to  Kong  and  back  by  a more  easterly  road. 

1st  day.  Temma. 

2nd.  Yako. 

3rd.  La. 

4th.  Sarma. 

5th.  Bofori. 

6th.  Safane. 

7th.  Langafera. 

8 th.  Ditori. 

9th.  Tebere. 

10th.  Kong,  a large  place,  according  to  informant,  inhabited 
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by  Bambara.  It  can  scarcely  be  identical  with  the 
well-known  town  Kong,  if  the  itinerary  be  correct ; 
but  nevertheless  it  may  be  the  case. 

G 2, — Return  from  Kong. 

1st  day.  Fura,  a large  market-place. 

2nd.  Dalo. 

3rd.  Kebene.  • 

4th.  Dullugu. 

5th.  Dakay,  a place  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Mosi. 
6th.  Kamshego. 

7th.  Netenga. 

8 th.  Lumbile. 

9th.  Jengare. 

10th.  Tenga. 

11th.  Yama. 

12  th.  I'migu. 

13th.  Mani. 

H. — From  Kaye  to  Belussa,  and  thence  to  Beldnga. 

1st  day.  Dimla,  a large  town  of  Mosi,  with  a warlike  popu- 
lation, therefore  called  “ maimashi  ” (mistress  of 
spears)  by  the  traders. 

2nd.  Ponsa,  also  a considerable  place. 

3rd.  Pissela. 

4th.  Belussa,  a large  town,  seat  of  an  independent  Gurma 
chief  who  possesses  numerous  cavalry. 

From  BeMssa  a person  on  horseback  reaches  Belanga  com- 
fortably the  second  day,  the  great  station  between  these  two 
towns  being  Alitinga,  still  belonging  to  Mosi,  and  an  im- 
portant place,  inhabited  by  Mosi  and  Hausa  traders ; but 
common  native  travellers  generally  halt  twice  between 
Belussa  and  Alitinga,  in  Nycnnyega  and  Koburi,  and  once 
between  Alitinga  and  Belanga  in  a Gurma  village  called 
o o 2 
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Yamba.  BeMssa  seems  to  be  situated  from  Belanga  not 
true  W.,  as  I have  placed  it  in  the  map  which  I sent  home, 
but  a little  more  to  the  N. 

Between  Belhssa  and  Kulfela  lie  the  following  places : — 
Jiga,  Zamche,  Salugu  (still  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Belussa),  Kumshegu,  Sore  (a  market-place),  Wunogo,  Yir- 
naba  (residence  of  a Mandingo  or  Wangara  chief,  whom  the 
traders  call  Yergawa),  then  a village  belonging  to  a Pullo 
resident  in  Kulfela  (“ungwa  serki-n-Fellani-n-Kulfela”)  ; 
Futinga,  Nakalba,  Ligiddemel-dema,  and  Kulfela. 

I. — From  Pissela  to  Dore  in  Libtdko  {very  short  marches). 

1st  day.  Nagabingo. 

2nd.  Ponsa,  a large  place,  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  itinerary. 

3rd.  Gungay. 

4th.  Nantinga. 

5 th.  Logu. 

6 th.  Sambanga. 

7 th.  Nakori. 

8th.  Keum. 

9 th.  Belga. 

10th.  Neba. 

11th.  Kwdla. 

12  th.  Tambo. 

13th.  Mararraba,  belonging  to  Libtdko,  and  inhabited  by 
Fulbe.  Mararraba  means  "half-way”  in  the  Hausa 
language ; and  it  would  be  important  to  know  what 
the  names  of  the  two  places  are  between  which 
this  village  is  considered  as  lying  half  way. 

14th.  Kala,  also  inhabited  by  Fulbe. 

15  th.  Debbero-onkoy,  Fulbe. 

16th.  Ldraba. 

17  th.  Dore. 
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K. — Route  from  Sego  on  the  Niger  to  Meggard  in  Mienica  or 
Menka. 

1st.  day.  Fenya,  having  crossed  a considerable  river  called 
Babele  Sirsenkene. 

2nd.  Faram,  a place  inhabited  by  Dhiuli,  Juli,  or  Man- 
dingoes. 

3rd.  Finyana  (ditto). 

4 th.  Kay  a,  inhabited  by  Jdli  and  Bambara. 

5th.  Qondlgaso. 

6th.  Sinstinkoro,  Bambara. 

7th.  Enjenene. 

8 th.  Fura,  a village  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fhlbe. 

9th.  Konobugu,  Bambara. 

10th.  Sanankoro,  Bambara. 

11th.  Konina,  Bambara. 

12th.  Segebugu. 

13th.  Yensa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Fongfona. 

14th.  Yessimana. 

15th.  Jinna  or  Jinnina,  in  the  territory  of  Menka. 

16th.  Jitamana,  residence  of  the  chief  of  Menka. 

17th.  Meggara.  Here  the  territory  of  Bobo  begins.  Ten- 
yera  from  here  ten  days  S.  S.  W.,  and  Kong  about 
twenty-three,  by  way  of  F6  and  Natkhe,  S.  E. 
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PEDIGREE  OF  THE  SHEIKH  SPDI  A'HMED  EL  BAKA'Y. 

Sidi  'Ukba,  son  of  'Omar  with  the  surname  El  Mustajab, 
the  great  conqueror  of  Barbary. 

Sakera. 

Yadruba. 

Said. 

'Abd  el  Kerim. 

Mohammed. 

Yakhsha. 

Domdn. 

Yahia. 

'Ali. 

Sidi  A'hmed,  or  Mohammed,  el  Kunti,  born  of  a Limtuna 
mother  called  Yagedash.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Fask, 
a district  W.  of  Shingit. 

Sidi  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  died  in  Walata. 

Sidi  'Omar  e’  Sheikh,  is  said  to  have  changed  the  cruel 
custom,  prevailing  in  the  family  before  him,  of  murdering 
all  the  (male)  children  except  one, — and  to  have  left  all  his 
three  sons  alive.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  his  name  occupies 
a prominent  position  in  El  Bakay’s  poem.  He  was  a great 
friend  of  'Abd  el  Kerim  ben  Mohammed  el  Maghili,  and 
is  said  to  have  visited,  in  his  company,  the  learned  Sheikh 
e’  Soyuti  in  Egypt.  He  is  said  to  have  died  A.  H.  960 
(a.  D.  1553),  in  the  district  of  Gidi  or  I'gidi,  E.  of  the 
Sakiet  el  hamra. 

Sidi  el  Wafi,  although  Sidi  'Omar’s  second  son,  succeeded 
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his  father  as  Well,  while  the  Sheikhdom  rested  with  his 
elder  brother  Sidi  Mukhtar,  who  died  in  the  sanctuary  or 
chapel  called  Zawyet  Kunta,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bu-'AH,  the  ksar  or  village  of  Tawat  where  the  family 
of  El  Maghili  resided.  El  Wafi’s  younger  brother  was 
Sidi  A'hmed  e’  Eega. 


Mukhtar,  also  called  Mukhtar  el  kebir,  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  grandson.  With  him  the  dignity  of  Sheikh 
was  transferred  into  this  branch  of  the  family.  He  died, 
A.  H.  1226  (a.  D.  1811).  A dream,  or  sacred  vision,  which 
he  had  in  the  year  1209,  is  very  famous  in  those  parts  of 
Negroland. 

Sidi  Mohammed  e’  Sheikh  died  2nd  Shawal,  1241  (10th  May, 
1826),  during  Major  Laing’s  residence  in  the  hilleh  in 
A'zawad. 

Mukhtar,  his  eldest  son,  died  1263,  in  Timbuktu. 

Sidi  A^hmed  el  Bakay,  Mukhtdr’s  younger  brother,  the 
present  chief. 


Sidi  Haiballa  (Habib-allah). 


These  four  were  only  We- 
liye,  without  having  the 
dignity  of  Sheikh. 


Sidi  Mohammed. 
Sidi  Bti-Bakr. 
Bdba  A'hmed. 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 

TWO  POEMS  OF  THE  SHEIKH  EL  BAKA'Y,  WHEREIN 
HE  SATIRIZES  THE  FU'LBE  OP  MA'SINA. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TWO  POEMS  OF  A'HMED  EL 
BAKAW. 

Bx  Dr.  John  Nicholson,  Peneith. 

''  In  the  name  of  God,”  &c. 

“ And  our  Sheikh  and  Lord,  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  the  son  of 
our  Sheikh  and  Lord  Mohammed,  the  son  of  our  Sheikh 
and  Lord  El  Mukhtar,  said,  addressing  the  assembly  of 
the  Fulan  of  Masina,  when  they  attacked  his  guest, 
'Abd  el  Kerim  Barth,  the  Englishman,  the  Christian. 
(The  metre  is  khafif.) 

‘'Tell  the  host  of  the  Fulan, — I say,  shameful!  I am 
attacked  in  a great  and  weighty  matter.  Ye  have  sought 
my  guest : you  will  find  him,  when  you  do  find  him,  mighty, 
protected,  the  free  guest  of  a free  man,  who  is  the  son  of  a free 
woman  who  was  daughter  of  a freeman,  and  whose  father 
was  a freeman,  who  lavished  benefits.  No  slave  bore  me, 
nor  did  such  foster  me  in  their  bosoms  as  a suckling ; and 
my  father  is  he  whom  you  know,  and  his  father.  We  have 
not  descended  from  Sem,  except  as  noble,  as  munificent,  as 
white  of  face,  as  lords  or  chieftains.  Among  their  mothers 
there  is  no  daughter  of  a slave  who  bears  coals,  like  herself, 
that  she  may  sell  them ; whose  son  is  her  master,  whereas 
his  father  is  his  master ; who  effected  his  manumission,  as 
being  obedient.  No  daughter  nor  son  of  Ham  was  my  parent, 
nor  will  I obey  the  sons  of  the  lazy  Ham.  Among  the  sons 
of  the  lazy  Ham  none  but  fat  women  and  corpulent  men  see 
guests  [?].  My  guest  is  my  honour,  and  my  honour  never 
was  in  jeopardy ; therefore  its  guest  shall  never  be  imperilled. 
'Abd  Menaf  ben  Kosay  ben  Kilab  ben  Morra,  my  ancestor, 
and  Luway  ben  Ghaleb,  and  Nizar  ben  Madd,  admonish  me 
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not  to  fear ; and  Fehr  ben  Malik  ben  El  Nadhr*  forbids  me 
to  entertain  alarm  or  suspicion.  El  Wafi  increases  'Omdr, 
the  Sheikh  of  the  sons  of  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  by  the  addition 
of  a fair,  freeborn  man ; and  El  Kunti  Increased  him  — the 
progeny  of 'AK — who  sprang  from  'Ukba  the  Accepted,  who 
perished  heroically.  Such  were  my  ancestors,  noblemen, 
and  their  guest  never  died  in  agony. 

“ The  Sultan  is  not  alarmed  that  the  homage  and  allegiance 
of  the  Sultan  will  not  be  duly  paid.f  He  will  not  be  afraid  of 
you,  until  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Mejid  is  afraid  of  Nukmah.J 
War  and  blows  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  where  ye  seek ; 
and  wounds  among  the  Zlnj  drive  forth  the  flowing  blood,  — 
without  molesting  this  man, — and  long  spears  and  cuts  of 
swords  round  about  on  all  sides,  and  the  explosion  of  cannons 
hither  and  thither,  like  thunders  which  crash  in  blasts  and 
reverberations.  They  consider  the  death  in  which  men  are 
destroyed,-—  they  count  it  a garden  and  a vernal  season  of  noble 
youths  and  gallant  lads,  and  mature  men  who  have  grown 
old  together  in  dignity,  mounted  on  sleek,  swift  horses, 
steeds,  coursers,  trained  to  run,  tall  piebalds,  five-year-olds, 
tall,  fleet,  wide-stepping,  rapid,  apple-rumped,  plump,  long- 
boned, strong  in  back  and  neck,  Arabian  blood-horses  of  El 

* All  the  preceding  names  are  those  of  well-known  ancestors  of 
Mohammed,  the  prophet : those  that  follow  are  the  poet’s  own. 

f I cannot  approve  this  translation  of  Dr.  Nicholson.  I read 
and  translate — “ The  sultan  is  not  afraid,  lest  he  may  not  be 
feared,  or  obedience  not  be  paid  him.  The  Sultan  ('Abd  el  Mejid) 
is  not  a young  lad.”  El  Bakay,  I think,  opposes  here  the  Sultan 
'Abd  el  Mejid  to  the  young  chief  A'hmedu  ben  A'hmedu,  who  was 
quite  a young  man.  Dr.  Nicholson  observes  that  there  is  a great 
fault  in  the  metre  of  the  first  hemistich  ; but  that  the  consonants 
of  the  text  are  strictly  those  of  the  MS. — H.  B. 

I This  place,  Nukmah,  or  Nugguma,  is  probably  the  small  place 
of  that  name  in  Masina,  and  not  the  village  called  also  “ Ksar  el 
M'allemin,”  mentioned  above,  p.  250.  But  I am  not  quite  cer- 
tain about  it. — H.  B. 
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Hodh,  or  Taganet,  or  Kidal*,  that  are  fed  upon  cooling 
milk. 

''  I am  secure  in  my  position.!  He  who  attempts  to  con- 
tend with  me  will  be  cut  off,  overwhelmed.  I rely  on  Allah, 
the  Lord  of  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and  the  Prophets,  that  I may 
see  myself  contented.  He  aids  the  solitary  and  deserted 
with  His  help,  so  that  He  overwhelms  the  multitude  al- 
together. Lo  ! Pharaoh  was  very  wicked  and  very  mighty  : 
he  lost  his  way  in  the  sea,  and  the  host  were  laid  low. 

“ Oh,  Masina ! reprove  your  brother,  that  he  may  become 
a submissive  friend  to  me,  like  the  Imam  Bello ; or  that  he 
may  be  to  me  as  both  his  parents  were  before : if  they  did 
not  suffer,  they  did  not  fear.  Or,  let  him  leave  me  alone 
with  his  evil,  and  I will  leave  him  alone.  The  best  of  evil  is 
that  it  should  not  manifest  itself. 

“ Behold  ! the  learned  and  the  humane  among  you,  the  A1 
Fodiye!;  they  do  not  adopt  a chief;  they  do  not  adopt  any 
but  one  who  is  wise  about  the  way  of  the  Most  High,  and  who 
sees  and  hears.  They  respect  the  honourable,  because  they  are 
themselves  such.  They  do  not  associate  with  the  ignoble : they 
only  consort  with  those  that  are  saints,  learned,  poets,  pious, 
abstemious.  Repair  the  evil  ye  have  done  our  neighbour ; 
and  preserve  affection  for  us,  preserve  for  us  unfailing  grati- 
tude and  inviolate  brotherhood.  If  ye  were  willing,  like  them, 
ye  should  be  in  it,  and  would  earn  both  fame  and  benefits. 
But  nature  is  queen.  If  cowards  only  could,  they  certainly 
would  be  brave.” 

* Three  districts  celebrated  for  their  breed  of  horses.  Kidal 
lies  between  Mabruk  and  the  country  of  the  Awelimmiden. — H.  B. 

! Literally,  “My  fat  is  in  my  wallet.”  Freitag,  “Arab. Prov.” 
i.  p.  664. 

I The  poet  here  exhibits  to  the  hostile  ruler  of  Masina  the  do- 
cile behaviour  of  his  friends,  the  rulers  of  Sokoto,  the  successors 
of  the  Sheikh  Fodiye — H.  B. 
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"And  he  said  again, — addressing  theFullan  on  the  subject  of 
his  guest.  (The  metre  is  Tawil.) 

" Did  Mohammed  Sid,  the  slave,  and  that  slave  a black 
one,  really  come  from  A'hmed  [ben]  A'hmed,  to  inquire 
about  my  guest,  in  order  to  make  him  return  as  [become] 
his  guest,  that  he  might  plunder  him,  and  fetter  him,  and 
make  him  a guest  of  Kauri  with  him,  and  with  San-Shirfu  ? * 
My  guest  is  not  accustomed  to  this ! Or  did  Yaktan  say 
the  speech?  Is  he  not  a dreamer?  Yes,  a dreamer,  by 
Allah!  A'hmed,  A'hmed!  And,  besides  my  guest,  there 
is'Aakil,and  Yalamlam,  and  Ridhwa,and  Hamlan,  and  Kudsu, 
and  Dhurwad.f  Will  he  take  him  before  death  and  the  Indian 
scimitars  seize  on  his  own  head  ? Will  he  take  him  while 
the  sword  and  the  spear  are  asleep,  by  stealth  ? Lo,  the 
lances  do  not  miss  their  aim ! Will  he  take  him  where  all 
the  Tawarek  are,  and  of  the  Arabs,  a Sheikh,  and  a mature 
man,  and  a lad  ? 

“The  descendants  of  the  Sheikh  'Othman  ben  Fodiye 
are  our  army  ; and  of  our  army  Musa  ben  Bodhal  is  a wit- 
ness ; and  Targaitamutu,  the  lions,  whose  tribe  Likaway  J, 
the  nephew  of  Alkuttabu,  leads,  who  lightens,  thunders; 
and  A'khbi  ben  Salem,  round  whom  are  the  Igwddaren,  and 
Woghdu  Agga  1 Henne  has  a gathered  host.  And  among  the 
Tinkirikif  there  are  noble  men,  the  Benu  Hammalasa,  whose 
troop  shows  valour ; and  young  men  from  the  Kel  e’  Suk, 
who  are  lions  in  calamities,  and  who  are  brave,  assist  my  guest. 
These  are  the  people  in  El  Islam  : they  do  not  disappoint  me, 

* San-Shirfu  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  kddhis  of  Tim- 
buktu- Kauri  is  the  name  of  the  emir. — H.  B. 

t This  passage  about  Yaktan  neither  I nor  Dr.  Nicholson  are 
able  to  clear  up  fully. — H.  B. 

J See  what  is  said  about  this  man,  whose  name  is  generally 
pronounced  Elagwi,  in  the  Appendix  III.  to  Vol.  V.  p.  553. 
A'khbi,  Woghdu,  and  the  other  people  are  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  me. — H.  B. 
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and  they  are  my  brothers,  and  very  useful  and  helpful  to  me. 
I have  among  the  tribe  of  the  F ullan  a body  of  men  in  the  land 
who  run  and  hasten  to  defend  the  religion  of  Allah.  Dearer 
to  them  than  their  house  and  family  and  souls  is  the  religion  of 
Allah,  who  is  mighty  ! Whenever  they  see  infidelity  and 
rebellion  against  their  Lord,  they  resist,  and  go  aside  from 
every  impious  person.  And  I have  some  of  the  men  of  Allah 
in  the  land,  and  also  of  the  angels,  as  an  auxiliary  and  a scat- 
tering host.  And  my  trust — my  trust  is  in  Allah,  whose 
majesty  is  great ! and  there  is  no  help  except  from  Him ; 
and  Allah  is  most  mighty  ! So  there  is  no  help  except  from 
Him  ; not  even  from  the  angels,  though  they  be  mighty  and 
worthy  of  praise.  He  is  God,  who  is  great ! He  redoubles 
His  aid  against  every  oppressor  who  is  violent  and  exorbitant. 
As  for  me,  it  is  sufficient  protection  against  A'hmed  that 
I should  pray  to  Allah  in  the  belly*  of  this  night  that 
approaches.  I will  aim  my  prayer  at  Him,  at  the  dawn, 
like  an  arrow.  He  shall  find  himself,  when  he  sees  to-mor- 
row, smitten  with  death.  But  if  he  repents  one  day,  that 
will  be  best  for  him.  But  if  he  refuse,- — will  not  repent, 
— then  the  matter  is  referred  to  Allah.  Before  him. 
Pharaoh,  and  Nimrod,  and  'Add,  and  Sheddad  ben  'Add 
rebelled : but  all  those  on  whom  their  prophets  invoked 
vengeance  perished,  and  disappeared,  and  were  desolated. 
Moses,  and  Jesus,  and  Salih,  and  Hud,  and  Abraham,  and 
subsequently  Mohammed,  called  on  their  Lord.  He  alone 
then  — glory  to  his  name  ! — is  the  One  we  invoke.  Just  as 
they  obey,  so  will  He  answer  and  help  the  faithful.  Then, 
help  me,  O Lord,  in  the  same  way  as  Thou  didst  help  them : 
for  there  is  no  defence  and  no  help  above  Thee.  And  bless 
and  prosper  them  with  benedictions ; for  there  are  not  any 
among  them  but  those  that  deserve  praise  and  honour. 

“ Finished  with  the  help  of  God,”  &c.  &c. 


i.e.  The  latter  third. 
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300 

The  kingdom  of  Ghana,  or  Gha- 
nata,  the  central  portion  of 
which  comprised  the  present 
province  of  Baghena,  founded 
by  Wakayamagha  or  mangha 
(mangho  = great  ? Magha  = 
Mohammed  ? ) about  three 

Za  Alayamin  (Za  el  Yemeni)  comes 
' to  Kukia  (El  Bekri’s  Kugha, 
Ca  (la  Mosto’s  Cochia),  a very 
^ancient  place,  and  the  older  resi- 
dence of  Songhay,  and  founds  the 
eldest  dynasty  of  the  Z4.  The 
Libyan  origin  of  this  dynasty,  of 
■which  that  of  the  Sonni  was  a 
mere  continuation,  is  very  dis- 
tinctly intimated  by  Leo  Afri- 
canus,  in  the  words  “ della  stirpe 
di  Libya.”  J 

Begin, 
of  7th 
century. 

679-80 

Beginning 

Hejra. 

CO 

centuries  before  the  Hejra ; 
the  ruling  family  whites 
(Leucaethiopes  ? Fulbe?).  At 
the  commencement  of  the 
Hejra  twenty-two  kings  had 
ruled.* 

Already  at  this  early  date  an 
extensive  Mohammedan  tpiar- 
ter  existed  in  Ghanata,  con- 
taining 12  mosques.f  There 
is  considerable  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  accuracy  of  the 
date. 

pp  2 


T 
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837 

222 

Death  of  Tilutan,  chief  of  the 
Limtuna,  very  powerful  in 
the  desert ; he  adopted  Islam, 
and  converted  the  neighbour- 
ing Negro  tribes. 

G6o<5,  an  important  commercial 
))lace,  where  Makhled  E'bn  Kai- 
dad,  with  the  surname  of  A'bu 
Yezid,  that  great  revolutionist 
who  brought  so  much  mischief 
over  Northern  Africa,  was  born. 
His  father  came  often  from 
Tdzer  to  this  place  for  trading 
purposes#,  evidently  by  way  of 
Wargela,  that  most  ancient  trad- 
ing place  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  desert.  We  thus  see  that 
the  commerce  between  Northern 
Africa  and  Negroland  was  in- 
finitely older  than  it  has  ever  been 
supposed.  I may  here  add,  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Wargela  is  meant  by  the  Baka- 
litis  of  Ptolemy  (lib.  iv.  c.  7, 
p.  305.,  ed.  Wilberg.),  which  he 
describes  from  the  side  of  Egypt 
as  lying  beyond  Fezzin,  although 
no  Roman  ruins  exist  in  Wargela. 

893 

*280 

900 

287 

Death  of  Ilettan,  the  successor 
of  Tilutan. 

Kiikia  still  the  ordinary  residence 

918 

306 

Temim,  the  successor  of  Ilettan, 
slain  by  the  Zenagha  or  Sen- 
haja,  after  which  a division 
takes  place  among  the  Berber 
tribes  established  on  the  border 
of  the  Desert  and  Negroland. 

of  the  king  of  Songhay,  who  al- 
ready at  that  period  becomes  very 
powerful. 

961 

350 

Tin-Yenitan,  king  of,  or  rather 
a Berber  chief  having  his  re- 
sidence in,  Audaghost,  an  im- 
portant trading  colony  of  the 
Zen^ha,  who  appear  at  that 
time  to  have  dominated  over 

ant  statement,  see  E'bn  KhaldiSn,  trans 


For  this  highly  imports 


5.  by  De  Siane,  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 
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the  whole  of  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  Negroland,  inclu- 
ding Ghanata.  In  the  very  year 
mentioned,  this  place,  which 
carried  on  at  that  time  a most 
flourishing  trade  with  Sijil- 
mesa,  was  visited  by  the  Arab 
geographer,  E'bn  Haukal.* 
Kiigha  (Kukia)  was  at  that 
period  so  powerful  that  the 
king  of  Audaghost  thought  it 
prudent  to  make  presents  to 
the  king  of  that  place  (the 
king  of  Songhay),  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  making 
war  upon  him.  Nevertheless 
twenty-three  Negro  kings 
are  said  to  have  been  tribu- 
tary to  another  king  of  Auda- 
ghost, named  Tinezwa,  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Hejra. 
— The  site  of  Audaghost  is 
quite  evident  from  El  Bekri’s 
excellent  itinerary  : — “You 
march  five  days  in  the  sand- 
hills of  Waran,  till  you  come  to 
the  copious  well  of  the  Beni 
Wareth  ; then  further  on  the 
well  Waran  ; then  a well  wa- 
tered district  of  three  days.” 
At  the  same  time  the  abun- 
dance of  gum  trees  near 
Audaghost  proves  distinctly 
that  the  distance  of  fifteen 
days  intervening  between  Au- 
daghost, or  Ghanata  (near 
Walata),  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  a westerly  direction,  and 
that  Audaghost  therefore  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tejigja  and  Kasr 
el  Barka,  and  not  to  the  north- 
east of  Walata.  I shall  say 
more  on  this  subject  in 
another  place.  — At  that  time 
Aulil  was  the  great  place  for 
salt. 

• Journal  Aeiatique,  i.  1842,  p.  50. 
p p 3 
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990 

380 

Intercourse  established  with 
Negroland,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Leo.* 

Za  Kasi,  tlie  15th  prince  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  adopts  Islam. 

1009 

400 

1034-5 

426 

A^u  Abd  Allah,  son  of  Ti- 
faut,  surnamed  Naresht,  again 
unites  under  his  sway  all  the 
Berber  tribes  of  the  desert; 
makes  a pilgrimage  ; dies 
429. 

1040-] 

432 

Warjabi,  the  Mohammedan 
apostle  of  Tekriir,  died. 
Among  others,  the  inhabitants  » 
of  Silla  were  converted  by 
him. 

1043-4 

435 

Jinni  is  founded  f,  and  soon  be- 
comes wealthy,  owing  to  the 
trade  in  salt  (from  Teghiza) 
and  gold  (from  Bitu). 

1048-9 

440 

Abd  Allah  E'bn  Yasm  begins  : 
to  teach  and  to  reform. 

1052 

445 

Audaghost,  which  had  become 
dependent  upon  Ghanata,  ^ 
conquered  and  ransacked  by  j 
the  Merabetin,  the  disciples  of  ' 
Abd  Allah  Ebn  Yasm,  in  the 
same  year  as  Sijilmesa. 

1055-6 

447 

Yahia  E'bn  'Omar,  chief  of  the 
Merabetin,  dies,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  A'bii  ; 
Bakr.  The  king  of  Ghanata,  j 
Tankamenin,  son  of  the  sister  j 
of  Besi,  an  excellent  king,  evi-  [ 
dently  dependent  on  A'bu  ; 
Bakr.  | 

speaks  of  Negroland  a 


+ Ahmed  Bab&,  J.  L.  O.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  528.  s 
and  clear  manner  as  being  part  of  the  year 
place  called  Zagaru,  on  the  south  side  of 
Zaghari  of  E'bn  Batuta.  El  Bekri  appears 


had  been  quite  unknown  before  this  time,  “furono 

s the  site  of  this  important  town  in  the  most  perspicoons 
February,  an  island.  The  town  was  Brst  founded  in  a ' ^ 
anch  of  the  river,  and  therefore  not  identical  with  the  , 
nowiedge  of  Jinni.  i 
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453 


A'bu  Bakr  ben  'Omar  makes  an 
expedition  on  a grand  scale 
against  the  Negro  tribes. 


A'hu  'Ohaid  Allah  el  Bekri's  invalmhle  Account  of  Negroland. 


Gdgd  *,  or  Gdgho  (the  capital  of 
Songhay),  consisting  of  two  towns, 
one  the  residence  of  the  king  and 
the  quarter  of  the  Mohammedans, 
the  other  inhabited  by  idolaters. 

The  Mohammedan  worship  so  pre- 
dominant already,  that  none  but  a 
Moslim  could  be  king ; nay,  on  the 
accession  of  a new  king  three  royal 
emblems,  consisting  of  a ring,  a 


1067 


sword,  and  a Kuran 
which  were  said  to  have  been  hand- 
ed down  from  former  times,  having 
been  sent  by  an  Emir  el  Mumenin 
(evidently  from  Egypt),  were  given 
to  him.  Thus  we  see,  that  already 
at  that  early  period  the  king  of  Son- 
ghay was  a Ruler  of  the  F aithful, 
and  the  account  of  A'hmed  Bkhi, 
who  dates  Isl^m  in  this  kingdom 
from  the  year  400,  is  confirmed  in 
a remarkable  manner.  El  Bekri 
calls  the  then  ruling  king  Kanda, 
and  he  is  most  probably  identical 
with  the  Zk  Bayuki  or  Bayarkoy 
Kaima  (of  A^hmedB^ba),  the  third 
successor  of  Zk  Kasi. 

Gdgd  already  at  that  time  was  an 
important  market  place,  chiefly  for 
salt,  which  was  brought  from  the 
Berber  town  Tautek,  six  days  be- 
yond Tademekka,  which  place  was 
nine  days  from  Gdgd. 

El  Bekri,  besides  Gdgd,  gives  a very 
interesting  account  of  Kugha,  but, 
unfortunately,  he  gives  | no  par- 


The  Senhdja  at  this  period 
ruled  over  the  whole  western 
part  of  the  desert,  and  spread 
Islam  over  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  Negroland,  espe- 
cially towards  Ghanata. 

Further  eastward,  between  the 
southerly  bend  of  the  Niger 
and  the  later  town  of  A'gades, 
were  the  Seghmara,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tademekka, 
who  had  a very  large  town 
(Tademekka),  a great  com- 
mercial centre,  nine  days  from 
Gdgd,  and  forty  from  Gha- 
dames. 

Between  Tademekka  and  Gha- 
nata there  was  a commercial 
place  of  importance  called 
Tirekka  (see  Vol.V.  p.  150.). 
Sama  and  Hdmbori,  consider- 
able seats  of  power. 


* El  Bekri,  ed.  Macguckin 


de  Slane,  p.  183.  The  name  T \^jj  which 
a with  the  surname  of  one  of  th^ccesioM  of  Sunr 
at  pity  that  just  in  this  place  the  author,  whose  stater 
mit  a pal|>able  mistake,  by  placing  Amb&ra  (Hdmboi 
PP  4 


the  Arabs  gave  to  the 
ai,  BSzekin  or  Bftzerkl 
raents  in  general  are  dis 
ri)  west  of  Ghanata. 


inhabitants 

stinguislied 
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ticulars  with  regard  to  its  situ- 
ation, except  the  distance  of  fifteen 
days  from  Ghanata,  and  especially 
neglects  to  determine  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Gdgo ; but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  identical  with 
the  Kukia  of  A'hmed  Baba,  the  old 
capital,  Ca  da  Mosto’s  Cochia.* 
This  town,  therefore,  which  was  lying 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  Egyptian 
caravan  road,  already  at  that  time 
was  inhabited  exclusively  by  Mo- 
hammedans, while  all  around  were 
idolaters.  It  was  the  greatest 
market  for  gold  in  all  Negro- 
land,  although  the  quality  of  the 
gold  brought  to  Audaghost  was 
better  than  that  exported  from 
Kugha.  Besides  gold,  salt,  wod'a 
or  shells  (from  Persia  ?),  copper 

and  euphorbium  j'  ?)  were 

the  chief  articles  of  trade. 

1076 

469 

Ghanata  conquered  by  the  Sen- 
haja,  and  great  part  of  the  • 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  Ne-  • 
groland,  compelled  by  the 
Merabetin  to  embrace  the 
Mohammedan  faith. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Hejra,  Timbuktu,  or  Tum- 
butu,  founded  by  the  Pmdshagh 
(Tawarek),  especially  the  tribes  of 
the  Pdenan  and  the  Imedidderen, 
after  it  had  been  for  a time  their 
occasional  camping  ground,  just 
as  was  the  case  with  A'rawan.  First 
settlement  at  Bosebango.  It  was 
at  first  a small  market  place  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Rad.  (?) 

A'bii  Bakr  ben  'Omar  takes  up 
his  residence  in  this  part  of 
Negroland.  j 

I 

1 

1 

1087-8 

480 

A'bii  Bakr  ben  'Omar  dies. 

Aloise  Ca  da  Mosto,  Navigaaione, 
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1153 

548 

El  Edrisi’s  account  of  Negro- 
land,  composed  at  this  period, 
is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  ge- 
neral, with  the  exception  of  a 
few  instances,  where  he  enters 
into  particulars : for  instance, 
the  populous  state  of  the 
towns  of  Silla  and  Tekrur 
(Zagha,),  the  latter  being  more 
populous  and  industrious;  the 
salt  mines  of  Aulil,  — the 
only  ones  known  at  that  time 
in  Negroland!  (p.  11.);  the 
rising  of  the  Mandingo,  or 
Wingara  race  (the  Wakore), 
a name  then  first  appearing. 
Very  doubtful  appear  the 
following  data  : — Tirki,  or 
Tirekka,  belonging  to  Wan- 
gara ; even  Kiigha,  a de- 
pendence of  Wangara,  while 
at  the  same  time  Gdgd  — the 
real  Gdgd  * — is  said  to  have 
been  absolute  and  independent. 
The  great  commercial  import- 
ance of  Wdrgela  is  confirmed, 
the  inhabitants  supplying  Gdgd 
with  dates,  and  buying  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  brought 
there  to  market.  Rice  culti- 
vated on  the  Niger,  in  the 
district  of  the  Merasa. 

Gogo,  according  to  Edrisi,  powerful, 
and  dominating  over  the  neigh- 
bouring tracts ; horses  and  camels; 
the  nobility  well  dressed,  having 
the  face  veiled ; the  common  peo- 
ple wearing  leathern  frocks.  The 
natives  of  Aiijila  already  at  that 
period  carried  on  a spirited  trade 
with  Gogo  (Edrisi,  vol.  i.  p.  238.). 

Ghanata  ruled  by  a descendant 
ofA'buTalebf,ofthe  Zenagha 
tribe,  who  paid  allegiance  to 
the  khalif  in  the  East ; but,  if 
we  can  believe  Edrisi,  he  had 
still  a large  empire. 

1203-4 

600 

Ghdnata  having  become  very 
weak,  is  conquered  by  the 
Susu,  a tribe  related  to  the 
Wakore. 

makes  great  confusion,  produced  by  the  similarity  of  the  nam 
; but  what  he  relates  (i.  p.  23.)  seems  really  to  reler  to  Gdgd. 
i.  p.  61. ; Compare  Cooley,  p.  66. 


s,  Gogo  or  K6k6,  Kuka  (on 


Fittrl), 
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1203-4 

600 

The  tribe  or  dynasty  of  the 
A'rusfyin  becomes  powerful 
in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wal4ta, 

The  inhabitants  of  Jinni,  at 
least  the  ruling  portion,  in- 
cluding the  king,  adopt 
Islam. 

Timbuktu  (erroneously)  stated  by 
Leo  Africanus*  to  have  been 
founded  by  Mansa  Slim4n.  This  is 
evident  confusion ; the  reason  of 
which  is,  that  Mansa  Sliman,  who 
reigned  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  restored  Tim- 
buktu after  it  had  been  plundered 
by  the  people  of  Mosi. 

1213 

610 

? Baramindana,  first  Moslim 
king  of  Melle,  styled  king  of 
Tekrur  by  Makrizi,  makes  the 
pilgrimage. 

1233-4 

631-633 

With  the  death  of  E'bn  Gha- 
nia  the  domination  of  the 
great  race  of  the  Senhaja 
ends.f  The  remains  of  this 
great  tribe  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  desert  (the  Lim- 
tuna  and  Messiifa)  [the  latter 
as  Mesheduf]  are  gradually 
reduced  to  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  tributaries.  Islam 
spreads  east  of  the  Niger,  and 
the  name  Tekrur  appears  in 
Kebbi,  probably  in  connection 
with  the  town  of  Zagha  (see 
Appendix  VI.) . Biru,  or 
Waldta,  at  that  time  the 
great  emporium  of  Western 
Negroland. 

1235 

-1260 

633-658 

Mari  Jatah,  king  of  Melle,  on 
the  upper  Niger,  conquers  the 
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Siisu,  who  at  that  time  were 
masters  of  Ghanata.  This  is 
evidently  the  period  of  the 
beginning  of  the  great  com- 
mercial importance  of  Jinni, 
which  now  became  a most 
powerful  and  wealthy  state, 
as  a well-frequented  market 
of  the  Serracolets  or  Wakore, 
Fiilbe,  Jolof,  Zenagha,  the  in- 
habitants of  Western  Tekrur, 
and  the  Ud%a.* 

1259 

-1276 

658-675 

Mansa  Wali,  son  of  Mari  Jatah, 
performs  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mekka  in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Bibars. 

1276 

675 

Mansa  Wali,  brother  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Mansa  Khalifa,  succeeds  him  ; 
of  insane  mind  ; is  murdered 
by  his  people. 

Mansa  A'bu  Bakr. 

Some  authors,  such  as  Makrizi 
(Opuscl.  Mscr.  fol.  129  r,),  at- 
tribute to  this  chief  the  conquest 
of  Gigho  or  Gogo,  that  is  to  say, 
Songhay,  by  the  Mellians  ; but 
from  the  account  of  A'hmed  Baba 
it  is  clear  that  such  was  not  the 
case. 

1310 

710 

Sakura,  or  rather  Sabkara,  a 
usurper,  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mekka  in  the  time  of  El 
Malik  e’  Nasir. 

1311 

-1331 

711-731 

Mansa  Musa  (properly  Kun- 
kur  Musa),  the  greatest 
king  of  Melle,  succeeds  this 
usurper,  develops  the  whole 
military  and  political  power 
of  that  kingdom,  which, 

* De  Barros,  Asi; 

i,  ed.  Lisboa,  1778,  1.  i. 

C.  8.  p.  220. 
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according  to  the  expressive 
terms  of  A'hmed  Baba*,  the 
Songhay  historian,  possessed 
“ an  aggressive  strength  with- 
out measure  or  limit.”  While 
thus  extending  his  dominion 
over  an  immense  portion  of 
Negroland,  he  kept  on  the 
very  best  terms  with  the 
Sultan  A^bil’l  Hassan  of  El 
M%hreb  (Morocco). 

Mansa  Miisa  subjected  to  his 
dominion  the  four  large  ter- 
ritories of  the  Western  part 
of  Negroland ; first,  Baghena, 
formed  out  of  the  remnants 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ghanata, 
and  including  the  whole  in- 
habited country  of  Taganet 
andA'derer;  secondly,  Zagha, 
or  the  Western  Tekriir,  toge- 
ther with  Silla;  then  Tim- 
buktu, at  that  time  still,  as  it 
seems,  independent  of  Gdgd; 
and  finally  Songhay,  with  its 
capital  Gogd.  Jinni,  however, 
probably  owing  to  its  nearly 
insular  character  seems  not 
to  have  become  subjected  to 
Melle  even  at  this  period,  al- 
though it  was  engaged  in  con- 
tinual warfare. 

It  is  probably  at  the  period  of  this 
pilgrimage,  and  not  before,  that 
both  Songhay  and  Timbuktu  be- 
came dependent  on  Melle,  al- 
though the  dependence  was  even 
at  this  time  limited,  the  king  of 
Songhay  having,  as  it  seems, 
quietly  made  his  subjection  on  the 
approach  of  the  host  of  Melle. 
Miisa  built  a mosque  and  a mih- 
rab  outside  the  then  town  fMo- 
hammedan  quarter  ?)  of  Gdgo. 

Timbuktu  also,  as  it  would  seem, 

1326 

726 

Mansa  Miisa  makes  a pilgrim- 
age to  Mekka,  with  a very 
numerous  cortege,  resembling 
an  army,  and  with  great  riches, 
goinw  by  way  of  Walata  and 
Tawat  and  returning  by  Ga- 
gho  or  Gdgd. 

Melle  Proper  seems  to  have  had 
a double  principle  of  govern- 
ment, one  political  and  the 
other  national.  In  political 
respects  Melle  was  divided  into 
two  provinces  — a northerly 

* A'hmed  Baba,  in  Journ.  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  530. 
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surrendered  without  resistance  *, 
and  the  king  of  Melle  built  here  a 
palace  (ma-dugu),  and  the  great 
mosque  Jengere-ber,  or  Jama  el 
kebira,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
same  I's-hak,  a native  of  Gran^ta 
(the  “Granatavir  artificissimus  ” of 
Leo,  although  commonly  called 
e’  Saheli,  as  if  he  were  a native  of 
Morocco),  who  built  his  palace  in 
Melle.  That  space  of  the  town 
of  Timbuktu  included  between  the 
two  great  mosques,  Jengere-ber 
in  the  south-western,  and  San- 
kore  in  the  northern  quarter,  was 
at  that  time  open,  and  not  in- 
habited. The  mosque  San-kore  is 
generally  stated  to  have  been  the 
oldest  mosque  in  Timbuktu,  al- 
though A'hmed  B4M,  who  only 
states  that  it  was  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a rich  wife,  is  not  very 
explicit  with  regard  to  this  cir- 


town  increased  rapidly,  it  b 
ing  soon  a market  place  of  the  fi 
rank,  so  that  the  most  n 
> from  Misr,Fe2 


I a southerly  one,  probably 
■ided  by  the  Dhidliba;  the 
srernor  of  the  former  being 
led  Faran4  (Farengh)  Su- 
m,  the  other  Sangharzd-ma.t 


V - t-  The  final ‘-mV  in 
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migrated  to  Timbuktu,  although 
this  was  more  frequently  the  case 
after  the^time  of  Sonni  'All. 

The  town  of  Timbuktu  ransacked 

1329 

?730 

by  the  king  of  Mdsi,  the  garrison 
of  Melle  making  their  escape,  and 
giving  up  the  town.  The  power 
of  Mdsi,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
always  been  the  successful  cham- 
pion of  paganism,  is  very  remark- 
able at  such  an  early  period,  but 
the  date  is  not  quite  certain  within 
a year  or  two.  If  the  date  given 
be  right,  it  happened  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Mansa  Musa. 

1331-5 

732-736 

Mansa  Magha  succeeds  to  his 

The  Songhay  prince,  'Alf  Killun,  or 
Kilnu,  son  of  Za  Yasebi,  escapes 
in  the  company  of  his  brother  from 
the  court  of  Melle,  where  the 
princes  had  served  as  pages,  Son- 
ghay owing  allegiance  to  Melle 
at  that  period.  Having  safely 
reached  his  native  country,  Son- 
ghay Proper,  with  the  capital  Gdgd, 
he  makes  himself  independent  in 
a certain  degree  from  Melle,  by 
founding  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni.* 

1335-6 

736 

father  Mansa  Miisa,  and  reigns 
four  years. 

Mansa  Slim^n,  a brother  of  Mu- 

Timbuktu having  been  left,  as  it 
seems,  to  itself  for  seven  years, 

737 

sa  and  uncle  of  Magha,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne  of  Melle, 
and  restores  the  strength  of 
the  kingdom. 
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or  allegiance  to  Melle,  and  re- 
mains in  this  condition  for  the 
next  100  years. 


752 


Travels  of  E'bn  Batdta,  who  visits 
Walata,  the  frontier  province  of 
Melle,  and  an  important  trading- 
place,  where  at  that  time  the  Ma- 
siifa  formed  the  higher  class ; thence 
by  way  of  Karsekho,  he  went  to 
Melle,  or  M41i,  the  capital  of  the 
great  empire,  situated  on  a north- 
erly creek  of  the  Dhiuliba  f ; 
whence  he  proceeded  by  land  by 
way  of  Mimah  to  Timbuktu. 
Timbuktu  at  that  time  was  in- 
habited mostly  by  people  of  Mimah 
and  by  Tawarek  (Molathemin), 
especially  Masufa,  who  had  a head- 
man of  their  own,  while  the  Melle 
governor  was  Farba  Musa. 

E'bn  Batuta  embarked  in  Timbuktu, 
or  rather  Kibara,  and  went  along 
the  river  to  Gogd,  evidently  at 
, that  time  the  common  highroad  of 
travellers.  Gdgd  at  that  period 
was  in  a certain  degree  dependent 
on  Melle. 


1352-3 


753-754 


to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy. 

A king  of  Tekrur  makes  a 
pilgrimage.* 


The  town  of  Tademekka,  or 
rather  Suk,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Tademekket,  had  by 
this  time  evidently  lost  a 
great  deal  of  its  importance. 


1359 


760 


Mansa  Eljn  Sliman  reigned 
nine  months. 


Mansa  Jatafa,  son  of  Mansa  Ma- 
gha,  ascended  the  throne. 

The  same  king  sent  an  embassy 
to  A'bu  el  Hassan  of  Morocco. 


The  fact  of  Mari  Jitah  conquering 
Tekadda,  at  that  time  the  com- 
mercial entrepdt  between  Songhay 
and  Egypt,  also  mentioned  by  E'bn 
Batuta,  shows  clearly  that  he  was 
master  of  Songhay,  and  exercised 
over  it  a certain  degree  of  supre- 
macy. Timbuktu,  as  Timbuch, 
appears  in  the  Mappamondo  Ca- 
talan — the  first  tune  that  it  be- 
comes known  to  Europeans. 


1373 


775 


Mansa  Musa  (II.),  son  of  the 
latter,  a weak  king,  the  vizier 
Mari  Jatah  usurping  the 
power  and  conquering  Tekad- 
da (the  trading  place  spoken 
of  on  a former  occasion,  Vol.  I. 
p.  465.)  for  a short  time. 


• Makrizi,  Notes  et  Extraits,  ’ 


Cooley,  “ NegrolamI,”  p.  79. 
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1387 

789 

Mansa  Magha,  brother  of  the 
preceding  king,  succeeds  to 
the  throne ; is  killed  after  a 
reign  of  about  a year. 

1388 

790 

Another  usurper. 

1390 

792 

Mahmud,  a descendant  of  Mari 
Jatah,  the  first  king. 

1431 

835 

A king  of  Tekrur  makes  a pil- 
grimage, dies  in  the  town  of 
Tor  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 

Timbuktu  conquered  by  tbe  Pmd- 
sbagh  (probably  not  the  Masufa,  at 
that  time  not  yet  blended  with  the 
Arabs,  and  who  had  always  been 
powerful  in  that  place)  under 
A'kil  (Eg  Malvval).  The  people  of 
Melle  had  been  so  much  weak- 
ened by  continual  inroads  that  they 
retired  before  the  greater  force, 
and  were  driven  out  for  ever.  A'kil, 
however,  did  not  reside  in  the 
town,  preferring  a nomadie  life ; 
but  he  installed  as  governor,  or 
Tiimbutu-koy,  Mohammed  Nasr,  a 
Senhaji  from  Shirigit,  who  had  also 
taken  part  in  the  government  of 
the  town  under  the  rule  of  Melle. 
This  Mohammed  Nasr  built  the 
mosque  Yahia  in  Timbuktu,  which 
was  called  after  his  friend  the 
Well  Yahia  from  Tadelest.  To 
the  Tumbutu-koy  belonged  the 
third  part  of  all  taxes  and  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  town.  In 
the  beginning  the  rule  of  the  Ta- 
warek,  which  according  to  the 
distinct  statement  of  A'hmed  Baba 
never  extended  beyond  the  river, 
was  mild ; but  gradually  they  be- 
came overbearing,  using  even  vio- 
lence towards  the  wives  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  offending  'Omar, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Moham- 
med Nasr,  by  cheating  him  of  his 
revenue. 

1433 

837 

The  empire  of  Melle  begins  gra- 
dually to  decline ; the  power 
being  divided  among  three,  or 
rather  five,  separate  parties, 
the  governors  of  each  of  the 
three  national  provinces  and 
the  two  governors  of  the  po- 
litical provinces;  the  Tawa- 
rek  at  the  same  time  spread- 
ing devastation  everywhere. 

r 
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. 

1448 

852 

The  Portuguese  Company  for 
opening  the  trade  along  the 
coast  of  Africa  is  established. 

Timbuktu,  or  Tumbutu,  an  impor- 
tant entrepot  for  the  salt  trade. 

1454 

860 

Melle,  in  the  account  of  Aloise 
Ca  da  Mosto,  still  a very  pow- 
erful kingdom,  the  most  pow- 
erful in  the  whole  of  Negro- 
land,  including  the  whole  of 
the  Gambia,  and  most  import- 
ant for  the  commerce  of  gold, 
the  trade  in  which  divided  in- 
to three  branches ; one  pro- 
ceeding from  Melle  towards 
Kukia,  and  thence  to  Egypt ; 
the  other  from  Melle  to  Tum- 
butu, and  thence  to  Tawat ; 
the  other  likewise  by  way  of 
Tumbutu,  but  thence  toWadan 
(Oden),which  then  was  a very 
important  place,  not  only  for 
gold  but  also  for  the  slave 
trade.*  Timbuktu  already  at 
thattimewas  a very  important 
entrepot  for  the  salt,  which 
all  came  from  the  mines  of 
Teghaza. 

Sonni  'All,  son  of  SonnI  Mohammed 
Dail,  “ the  great  tyrant  and  fa- 
mous miscreant,”  but  a king  of  the 
highest  historical  importance  for 
Negroland,  the  sixteenth  of  the 
Sonni,  ascended  the  throne  in 
Gagho,  and  changed  the  whole 

14G0 

865-6 

The  town  of  A'gades,  built  ac- 
cording toMarmol  (seeVol.I. 
p.  459.),  and  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  this  com- 
mercial entrepot  was  built 
about  this  time,  perhaps  a few 
years  later,  as  it  is  Sonni  'All 
who  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
the  very  important  market- 
place of  Tademekka,  which  for 
many  centuries  had  carried  on 
the  commerce  between  the 
Niger  and  Egypt. 

1464-5 

869 

* Ca  da  Mosto,  Prima  Navigazione,  c.  13.  With  regard  to  Oden,  see  c.  10. ; for  Timhiiktu,  c.  12. 
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A.H. 

Neighbouring  Kingdoms. 

face  of  this  part  of  Africa  hy 
prostrating  the  kingdom  of  Melle. 

Invited  by  'Omar,  the  Tumbutu-koy, 
Sonni  'All  marches  against  Tim- 
buktu, which  had  never  before  be- 
longed to  Songhay  Proper.  While 
his  horsemen  appear  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  A'kil  makes  his 
escape  towards  Biru  or  Walata. 
Sonni  'All  then,  instead  of  attack- 
ing immediately  the  town  of  Tim- 
buktu, went  first  to  El  Hddh,  the 
south-western  province  of  Walata. 
Having  thence  returned  to  Tim- 
buktu, from  whence  'Omar  also, 
the  Tumbutu-koy,  had  meanwhile 
fled  to  Biru*,  he  ransacked  and 
plundered  the  town,  and  made  a 
terrible  havoc  amongst  its  inhabit- 
ants, even  surpassing  that  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the 
pagan  king  of  Mdshi  conquering  the 
town.  Sonni  'AH  seems  especially 
to  have  exercised  some  cruelty 
against  the  learned  men.  But, 
notwithstanding,  the  town  seems 
soon  to  have  recovered  from  this 
blow,  for  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  century  that  it  became  more 
densely  inhabited  than  before.  But 
the  reason  was  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  conquests  of  Sonni  'AH,  the 
Arab  merchants  from  the  north 
broke  off  their  traffic  with  Ghanata 
or  Walata  (Biru),  and  instead 
began  to  visit  the  markets  of  Tim- 
buktu and  Gdgo. 

Sonni  'AH  conquered  Baghena,  that 
is,  the  centre  or  original  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Ghanata  and 
the  later  Walata,  but  satisfied  him- 
self with  making  the  chief  of  that 
country  his  tributary.  Sonni  ‘AH 
then  made  Jinni  likewise  tribu- 
tary, which  place  had  not  been  con- 

1468-9 

873 

Walata  or  Biru  becomes  insig- 
nificant, all  the  merchants 
emigrating  to  Timbuktu  and 
Gogd. 
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quered  even  by  the  kings  of  Melle, . 
and  he  there  likewise  caused  an 
immense  bloodshed.  Jinni  was  at 
that  time  highly  flourishing  through 
its  industry  in  native  cloth  * At  a 
later  time  the  first  A'skid  held  the 
king  of  Jinni  as  a prisoner  in  his 
capital.  (Leo,  1.  vii.  c.  3.) 

It  must  have  been  Sonni  'AH  to  whom 
Joao  II.  of  Portugal,  sent  an  em- 
bassy; and  it  was  evidently  that 
king  who  allowed  the  Portuguese 
to  establish  a factory  in  Waddn,  or 
Hoden,  which  however  they  did  not 
preserve  for  a long  time,  the  place 
being  too  barren,  and  at  too  con- 
siderable a distance  from  the  coast. 
But  nevertheless,  the  establish- 
ment of  this  factory  is  a very  re- 
markable fact. 


In  the  South-Western  part  of 
the  desert  the  Berabish  and 
the  Udaya  struggling  for  the 
predominance.  The  Zenagha 
already  in  a degraded  position. 


1471 


876 


The  coast  of  Guinea  explored 
by  the  Portuguese. 


1481 


Alfonso  V.  dies  ; is  succeeded 
by  the  still  more  energetic 
Joao  II.  The  Portuguese 
build  Elmina,  the  first  Euro- 
pean establishment  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea. 


The  Jolof  Prince,  Bemoy,  came 
to  Portugal,  and  communi- 
cated so  much  information 
with  regard  to  the  nations  of 
the  interior  of  Africa,  espe- 
cially the  Mdsi,  who,  accord- 
ing to  him,  had  much  in 
common  with  Christians,  that 
he  excited  the  greatest  inter- 
est. It  was  supposed  that  the 
king  of  Mdsi  was  the  long 
sought  Prester  John.  Ogane 
is  the  native  royal  title  of 
the  king  of  Mdsi.  In  con- 
sequence, from  this  time  for- 
ward, numerous  messengers 
were  sent  into  the  interior  by 
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5th  Nov. 

15th  Mohar. 

the  king  Joao  from  difierent 
quarters,  and  a nearer  alliance 
seems  to  have  been  concluded 
with  the  king  of  the  Mandin- 
goes,  although  it  was  well 
understood  in  Portugal  at  that 
time  that  the  empire  of  the 
Mellians  had  fallen  to  ruin. 

Sonni  'AH  was  drowned  In  a tor- 
rent on  his  return  from  an  expe- 
dition against  Gurma,  after  having 
conquered  the  Zoghoraa  * (not 
Zaghwana)  and  the  Fulldn. 

The  power  of  the  tribe  of  the  Fulldn 
in  those  quarters,  in  the  south  of 
Songhay,  at  so  early  a date  is  of 
the  highest  interest ; in  the  west 
they  are  noticed  at  the  same  period 
repeatedly  by  De  Barros.f 

1492 

898 

The  army  of  the  deceased  king  pro- 
ceeded from  B'anebi  (Benaba  ? the 
capital  of  Gurma,  see  Appendix 
VI.  p.  560.)  to  Dangha,  evidently 
the  place  (Denga)  touched  at  by 
myself  on  my  journey,  and  here 
A'bil  Bakr  Dau,  son  of  Sonni  'AH, 
ascended  the  throne.  But  Mo- 
hammed, son  of  A'bii  Bakr,  a na- 
tive of  Songhay  (“  Nigrita” — Leo) 
and  officer  of  Sonni,  collected  his 
party  and  marched  against  the  new 
king.  But  having  attacked  him  at 
Dangha,  he  was  beaten,  when  he 
escaped  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gagho,  where  he  collected  again 
his  army,  and  vanquished  the  king 
in  a most  sanguinary  but  decisive 
battle.  Sonni  Affiu  Bakr  Dau  fled 
to  Abar  ( Adar  ?),  where  he  died. 

898 

14  Jum.  IT. 

Mohammed  ben  A'bu  Bakr,  sur- 
named  e Thuri,  on  ascending  the 
throne  with  the  titles  Emir  el  Mii- 
menfn  and  Khalifa  el  Moslemin, 
adopted  as  royal  title,  A'skia,  or 

898 

* See  what  I have  ,<iaid  respecting  the  tribe  of  the  ZoghorSn,  or  Jawambe,  p.  175. 
t See  De  Barros,  in  the  passage  mentioned  before,  “ rey  dos  Fullos.” 
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Sikkia.*  Thus  the  dynasty  of  a 
foreign  family,  Libyan,  Coptic,  or 
Himyaritic,  was  supplanted  by  a 
native  Songhay  and  African  — (e 
tomb  el  dominio  nei  Negri)  — al- 
though it  leaned  more  towards 
Islam  and  Mohammedan  learning 
than  the  former  one.  For  A'skia 
was  a friend  of  the  learned,  and 
followed  their  advice. 

The  first  thing  which  this  great  Son- 
ghay king  felt  it  incumbent  to  do 
was  to  give  his  subjects  some  re- 
pose, by  reducing  his  army  and 
allowing  part  of  the  people  to  en- 
gage in  pacific  pursuits,  all  the 
inhabitants  having  been  employed 
by  Sonni  All  in  warlike  purposes. 

Altogether  it  does  not  appear  exag- 
gerated what  Ahmed  Baba  says  of 
this  distinguished  king,  that  “ God 
made  use  of  his  service  in  order  to 
save  the  true  believers  (in  Negro- 
land)  from  their  sufferings  and 
calamities.” 

Immediately  after  his  accession  to 
power,  A'skfa  sent  for  his  brother 
'Omdr  from  Biru  or  Walata,  which 
place  already  at  this  time  had  so 
totally  merged  into  a Songhay 
province,  that  the  Songhay  idiom, 
at  least  in  the  higher  circles,  where 
a traveller  like  Leo  was  likely  to 
move  about,  had  becomethe  com- 
mon language.  “ Questa  gente,” 
says  Leo  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wa- 
lata, “usa  un  certo  linguaggio  det- 
to  Sungai.”f  A'skia  then  made 
his  brother,  in  whom  he  had  im- 
plicit confidence,  Tiimbutu-koy  in 
the  place  of  J A1  Mukhtar  ben 
Mohammed  N4sr. 


He  then  sent  his  other  brother,  like-  1494 


Neighbouring  Kingdom! 


The  Songhay  language  extends 
as  far  as  Walata  and  Jiimi. 


i * The  origin  of  this  name,  as  stated  by  A'hmed  Baba, {is  not  very  probable.  But  although  it  is  true  that  “ A'skifi  ” 
was  rather  a royal  title,  which  the  founder  of  this  new  dynasty  adopted,  nevertheless,  in  Negroland,  the  iiopular 

r “na°::!'llfrgfig7t'i;trfse^h'l^’“’^°'^  " -“y 


r.  Kalfs  (p.  S33.)  has  negleci 
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wise  called  Omar,  but  with  the  sur- 
name Kumz^ghu*,  the  fereng  of 
Kurmina  who  conquered  the  im- 
portant town  of  Zagha,  and  made 
war  against  “ Bukr  m'a,”  (Burku- 
ma?),  evidently  a Mandingo  go- 
vernor of  the  empire  of  Melle. 
He  also,  according  to  Leo,  im- 
prisoned the  ruler  of  Jinni,  whom 
Sonni  'Ali  had  allowed  to  reside 
in  his  own  capital,  and  kept  him 


Ha^ 


not  only  consolidated, 
but  even  extended,  the  empire,  the 
first  A'skid  undertook  a pilgrimage 
to  Mekka,  which  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  princes  and 
learned  men  of  the  East,  and  made 
him  more  famous,  than  any  other  of 
his  enterprises.  The  most  distin- 
guished men  of  all  the  tribes  under 
his  command  accompanied  him  on 
his  great  journey,  especially  the 
great  Well  Mur  Saleh  Jur,  aWa- 
kore,  native  of  the  town  ofTutalna| 
of  Tindirma,  and 
, 1000  on  foot  and 
He  took  with 
il,  but  behaved  so 
"mg  to  Leo, 
ract  a loan 
of  150,000  mithkal  more.  He  had 
an  official  investiture  performed 
by  the  Sherif  el  'Abdsi,  as  Kh 
in  Songhay,  and  took  the  advice  of 
the  most  learned  and  pious  ] 
such  as  Jelal  e’  Soyuti.  He 


Neighbouring  Kingdon 


Joao  II.,  the  indefatigable  king 
of  Portugal,  died,  whose  spirit 
found  no  repose  but  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  his 
people,  and  in  distant  dis- 
coveries, especially  in  Africa. 
As  we  learn  from  an  occa- 
sional hint  in  De  Barrosf, 
this  king  had  already  sent  an 
ambassador  to  the  Mansa  of 
Melle. 


I 
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founded  a charitable  institution  in 
Mekka  for  the  people  of  Tekrur. 

Dhu  el 

Haj  Mohammed  A'skia  returned  to 
Gagho. 

14^8 

^03’ 

Haj  Mohammed  undertakes  an  ex- 
pedition, or  a formal  jihad,  against 
Nasi  the  sultan  of  Mosi,  having 
sent  the  Weli  Miir  Saleh  Ntir  as 
an  ambassador  to  that  king,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  embrace  Is- 
lam. But  the  Mosi  people  having 
consulted  the  souls  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  refused  to  change 
their  native  worship,  A'skia  de- 
vastated their  country.  He  came 
back  from  this  expedition  in  Ra- 
madhan.  He  (himself  or  'Othman) 

1498-9 

904 

then  conquered  the  country  of 
Baghena,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
empire  of  Ghanah,  or  Ghanata,  the 
king  of  which  had  already  been 
made  tributary  by  Sonni  'All,  and 
slew  the  Fellani  (Pullo)  chieftain 
Damba-dumbi.  We  therefore  at 
this  early  period  find  the  Fiilbe 
very  powerful,  as  well  in  the  south 
(Gurma,  see  p.  596.)  as  in  the 
north-west ; while  from  De  Barros 
we  learn,  that  their  power  in 
the  south-west  was  not  less  great. 

1499- 

1500 

905 

The  Songhay  king  made  an  ex- 
pedition against  Abairu  (?),  and 
deprived  him  of  his  kingdom.* 

1500 

906 

A'ski4  then  sent  his  brother  'Omar* 
Kumzfighu  against  Melle,  where 
the  Kaid  Kam  Fati  Kalliyen  seems 
to  have  exercised  at  the  time  su- 
preme power ; but  'Omfir  not  feel- 
ing himself  strong  enough  to  take 
the  town  of  Zillen,or  Zalna,  where 
the  court  of  Melle  seems  to  have 
been,  he  sent  for  the  king  himself, 
encamping  meanwhile  in  a place 
called  Tanfaren,  a little  to  the 
1 east  from  Zillen.  Haj  Mohatn- 

1501 

907 

» In  the  Gibla,  the  south-western  district  of  the  great  desert,  there  is  a tribe  of  the  name  Welfid  Ab6rl. 
QQ  4 
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med  A'skia  then  came  in  person, 
vanquished  the  kaid,  destroyed  the 
town,  together  with  the  palace  of 
the  king  of  Melle,  and  sold  the 
inhabitants  into  slavery. 

According  to  Leo*,  A'skia  made  the 
whole  of  Melle  tributary,  laying 
such  a heavy  tribute  upon  that 
ruler  that  he  entirely  tied  his 
hands.  Nevertheless  the  capital  of 
Melle  still  at  that  time  was  a 
flourishing  place,  and  the  largest 
town  in  Negroland,  containing 
about  6000  dwellings.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  town  called  Zillen,  or 
Zalna,  by  A'hmed  Baba. 

In  the  same  year  Haj  Mohammed 
A'skia  sent  an  expedition  against 
Bargii,  or,  as  it  is  more  justly 
called,  Barbu t,  the  country  en- 
closed between  Gurma,  Ydruba 
and  the  great  river.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  country  being 
a very  warlike  set  of  people, 
the  struggle  appears  to  have  been 
very  violent ; and  although  A'hmed 
Baba  does  not  seem  to  intimate 
the  whole  of  the  result,  yet  it  is 
clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  Son- 
ghay king  was  occupied  with 
Bargii  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years,  that  he  met  with  great  re- 
sistance ; this  is  also  clearly  in- 
dicated by  tradition.s  still  extant 
in  that  country,  the  name  Bargii 
being  generally  derived  from  the 
Songhay  words  five  (go),  horses 
(beri);“five  horses”  being  the  only 
remnant  of  an  army  led  into  the 
country  by  the  Songhay  king.  Such 
a state  of  things  is  also  clearly  in- 
dicated by  another  document.| 
The  Songhay  king  made  an  expe- 

1506 

912 

'All  Ghajideni,  the  powerful 
king  of  Bornu  (see  Vol.  II. 
p.  644),  about  this  time  pro- 
bably undertook  his  expedition 
to  the  south-western  frontier 
of  his  large  empire,  beyond 
the  Kwara,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  powerful  con- 
temporary the  Songhay  king.  ' 
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dition  against  Kelinbut.  The  fol- 
lowing years  no  expedition  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken,  the  A'skia 
being  busy  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  his  extensive  empire  which  ex- 
tended from  Kebbi  in  the  east  as 
far  as  the  present  country  of  Kaarta, 
and  from  Bennendugu  as  far  as  Te- 
ghaza.  It  appears  that  he  staid 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  near 
Timbuktu,  where  he  was  evidently 
when  Leo  visited  this  part  of  Africa, 
who  thought  Timbuktu  to  be  his 
usual  residence,  but  nevertheless 
was  fully  aware,  although  he  did 
not  clearly  express  it,  that  Gagho 
was  his  other  residence  — “ Questo 
signor  fu  preso  dal  detto  Izchia  e 
tenuto  in  Gdgo  fino  alia  morte,” 
1.  vii.  c.  3,  at  the  end.  The  A'skia 
staid  in  Kabara,  “ the  well  known 
harbour,”  when  he  heard  of  the 
learned  man,  the  fakih  Mahmud, 
having  come  to  G^ho,  and  he 
immediately  embarked  and  went 
there  by  water ; for  almost  all 
the  intercourse  between  Timbuktu 
and  the  whole  western  quarter  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  centre  of  the 
Songhay  empire  with  its  capital  on 
the  other,  was  along  the  river. 

,Haj  Mohammed  sends  the  B'aku- 
kurakoy  'All  Fulanu  and  Belgha 
Mohammed  Kiri  against  M'a  Futa* 
KaitO,  the  fereng  of  Baghena, 
who  had  revolted. 

Haj  Mohammed,  always  extending 
his  empire  further  westward, 
marched  against  a powerful  chief- 
tain, Allaint  Almatni  Tindhar, 
and  slew  him  in  Zaru.  This  is  a 
highly  interesting  expedition,  as 


ir  Uheliankc, 


w dynasty  in  Futa  Toro  belonged. 


iiiii'tiilij  lifflfiiil 
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.therhe  fled  with 
i,  which  at  that 
he  kingofJolof, 


■Sattigi  ?]  Tfnd- 
■(Dimil,  a com- 
nala  of  the  Por- 


by  his  Von  Yurima,  to  whom 

The  Portuguese,  under  I 
taide,  take  possession 


f 
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work),  Zanfara,  Zegzeg,  Kano,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  Hausa  * ; but 
it  would  almost  appear  to  me  as  if 
Leo  in  this  case  had  confounded 
A'skia  with  Kanta,  the  ruler  of 
Kebbi. 


The  Hausa  States  become  im- 
portant— Kordrofa. 


1514 


920 


The  Portuguese  occupy  Ted- 
nest. 


About  the  end  of  this  year  the  A'skia 
marched  against  Al-'Adalet,  the 
king  of  A'gades,  and  returned  from 
thence  the  following  year,  having 
driven  out,  as  we  know  from 
other  sources  f,  the  Berber  tribes, 
and  transplanted  there  a good 
many  of  his  own  people,  although 
the  Songhay  language  may  have 
been  spoken  there  before  this 
period.  However,  it  is  evident 
from  Leo’s  account  J,  who  seems  to 
know  nothing  of  this  expedition, 
that  the  king  of  A'gades  paid  tri- 
bute to  A'skfa  already  before  this 
time.  At  all  events  this  was  the 
highest  pitch  of  power  to  which 
not  only  Haj  Mohammed  himself, 
but  the  A'skias  in  general,  at- 
tained ; for,  on  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  Kanta,  the  governor  of 
Leka,  in  the  province  of  Kebbi, 
who  owed  him  allegiance,  and  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  this  war, 
demanded  his  share  in  the  booty, 
which,  probably,  was  very  great, 
and  not  being  satisfied  rose  against 
him  and  vanquished  him  in  a great 
battle ; after  which  he  made  himself 
independent  of  Songhay,  and  was 
successful,  A'skid,  who  marched 
against  him  the  following  year, 
being  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps 


1515 


1516 


1517 


921 


Kanta  founds  an  independent 
kingdom  in  Kebbi.  Starting 
from  Birni-n-Duggul  in  the 
province  of  Katsena,  he  took 
up  his  residence  first  in  Gungu, 
then  in  Surdme,  and  finally  in 
Leka. 


Kanta  vindicates  his  indepen- 
dence of  Songhay. 
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without  having  obtained  the  slight- 
est success.  It  is  therefore  next  to 
impossible  that  A'skia  achieved  the 
conquest  of  the  Hausa  provinces, 
as  described  by  Leo. 

Plaj  Mohammed  again  visited  the 
western  part  of  his  empire,  and 
on  the  15  th  Ramadhan  stayed  in 
Timbuktu. 

The  name  Songhay,  not  mentioned 
by  former  authors,  becomes  con- 
spicuous, being  employed  as  well 
by  Leo  as  by  De  Barros. 

1518 

924 

The  king  resided  again  in  Songhay 
Proper,  and  was  in  Sankar,  a place 
beyond  Kilkia,  when  he  learnt  the 
death  of  his  beloved  brother, 
'Omar  Kumzaghu,  to  whom  he 
was  so  much  indebted  for  the 
stability  of  his  rule.  He  then  in- 
vested another  brother  named 
Yahia.with  the  governor  - orfereng- 
ship  of  Kurmina,  which  certainly 
was  the  most  important  province 
of  the  empire. 

1520 

926 

Haj  Mohammed  lost  another  brother, 
'Omar  the  Tumbutu-koy  (see 
p.  598.)  ; and  thus  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  most  faithful  servants, 
and  having  passed  the  prime  of  life, 
became  the  plaything  of  his  over- 
bearing sons,  the  intrigues  taking 
a more  open  turn  after  some  affair 

1521-2 

928 

in  Banku,  or  Bango,  the  character 
of  which  is  not  quite  clear. 

1524-5 

931 

At  length  affairs  assumed  such  a seri- 
ous character,  that  the  heir-appar- 
ent, or  Ferengmangha  Haj  Musa, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  pilgrim- 
age, threatened  to  kill  him ; so 
that  the  aged  Mohammed  fled  to 
Tindirma,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  his  brother  Ya- 
hia.  The  latter  then  seems  to 

1527-8 

934 
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i have  brought  about  some  under- 
i!  standing  among  the  members  of 
■ the  royal  family.  For  in  the  fol- 
j lowing  year  we  find  the  old  king 
i again  in  G%ho,  when  Musa  re- 
1 volted  openly  against  his  father, 

; and  went  with  some  of  his  brothers 
j to  KukiA  Yahia,  the  fereng 

( of  Kurmina,  being  again  requested 
by  his  brother  to  interfere  be- 
tween him  and  his  sons,  came  to 
. G%ho,  and  was  sent  by  the  lat- 
' ter  to  Kiikia,  but  was  openly 
attacked  by  the  mutinous  children, 
and  murdered.  Musa,  then,  seeing 
that  his  father  was  powerless,  re- 
turned to  G^ho,  and  towards  the 
i end  of  the  year,  on  the  great  holi- 
day,  forced  him  to  abdicate  after 
a reign  of  thirty-six  years  and  six 
1 months.  Nevertheless,  he  left  him 
in  his  palace,  while  he  himself  stayed 
in  his  own  house.  Haj  Moham- 
med A'ski4,  as  A'hmed  Baba  says, 
was  too  great  (or  too  mild)  to  rule  a 
(turbulent)  country  like  Songhay. 

That  the  extent  of  the  empire,  in  its 
prime,  was  not  exaggerated  by  the 
author  of  the  history  of  Songhay, 
is  clear  from  the  account  of  Mulay 
A''hmed’s  expedition. 

1528-9 

935 

A'sMd  Musa  began  his  bloody  and 
restless  reign  by  endeavouring  to 
murder  all  his  brothers,  and  pur- 
sued them  to  Kurmina,  where 
they  had  taken  refuge  under  the 
protection  of  the  governor  of  that 
province,  'Othman  Jubabu,  another 
son  of  Haj  Mohammed ; but  he 
forced  them  all  to  decamp,  to- 
gether with  the  governor  of  the 
province  himself,  as  well  as  the 
governor  of  Banku,  or  Bango,  and 
other  great  men.  The  aged  Alf 
Fulanu,  who  had  accompanied  El 
Haj  Mohammed  on  his  pilgrimage, 
fled  to  Kano.* 

1529 

935 

* In  this  instance  also  it  is  not  certain  whetl 
attached  only  to  the  whole  province. 

a n of  K.ano 
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1533 

940 

'Abd  el  Kerim  ben  Maghili, 
from  Bn.  in  Tftw&t  tliG 

was  able  to  lay  his  hands  on  them, 
while  they  on  their  part,  endea- 
voured to  rid  themselves  of  their 

great  apostle  of  Middle  Ne- 
groland,  where  he  is  stated  to 
have  transplanted  the  power 
formerly  grafted  upon  Son- 
ghay,  is  said  to  have  died  this 
year.  If  this  be  really  the  case, 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  a former 
passage  in  my  work  about  this 
distinguished  man  (Vol.  II.  p. 
76.)  has  to  be  altered  a Uttle. 

ment’s  rest. 

At  this  period,  the  Portuguese 
sent  presents  to  the  king  of 
Melle,  who  was  reduced  to  the 
western  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, and  therefore  is  now 
styled  Mandi  Mansa,  and  who 
then  waged  war  with  Temal4 
(the  DamU,  rey  dos  Fullos; 
see  above).  The  Portuguese 
endeavoured  also  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  king  of 
Mdsi  (el  rey  dos  Moses),  of 
whose  power  they  had  re- 
ceived reports,  but  from  the 
wrong  side,  namely,  from  Be- 
nin. The  king  of  Mdsi  was 
then  waging  war  with  the 
Mandi  Mansa. 

In  this  sanguinary  reign,  it  is  cheer- 
in^  to  find  tlio-t  tliG  Portu.*^UGSG 

other  princerin  The  iSkf,  also 
to  a nephew  of  this  Musa,  king  of 
Sono-hay*  from  the  side  of  Mina, 

1534 

941 

or  ElmiL,  their  colony  on  the  gold 
mS  died^  Mohammed.  Binkor4, 

1535-6 

942 

[ 
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made  A'skia.  in  a place  called  Man- 
sur. This  cruel  prince  drove  the 
old  Haj  Mohammed  from  the  royal 
palace,  where  even  Miisa  had  left 
him,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a place 
called  Kankaka.  Mohammed  Ban- 
kore  was  a warlike  prince,  but  he 
was  not  successful  in  his  career, 
nor  was  he  a favourite  with  the 
people.  He  marched  against  Kanta, 
but  was  totally  routed  at  a place 
called  Wen-termasa  (a  Berber, 
name),  and  fled  most  ingloriously, 
having  a very  narrow  escape 
through  the  waters  of  the  Niger. 

The  power  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kebbi  more  firmly  esta- 
blished. But  after  the  death 
of  the  first  Kanta,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  his  two  sons, 
Kanna  and  Himaddu,  fight  for 
the  royal  power,  when  Hi- 
mMdu  is  said  to  have  driven 
back  the  former  with  the  aid 
of  the  Fulbe. 

He  then  marched  against  Gurma, 
and  sent  Mari  Tamiza,  the  fereng 
of  Dendi,  against  the  enemy.  But 
the  latter  having  laid  in  chains  all 
the  leading  men  in  the  army,  de- 
posed the  king,  2nd  Dhu  el  K'ada 
(12th  April),  and  installed  Ismaail, 
a son  of  Haj  Mohammed,  on  the 
throne  as  A'skia. 

1536 

943 

.Ismaail  brought  his  aged  father  from 
Kankaka  back  to  Gagho,  where  he 
1 died  in  the  night  preceding  the 
'Aid  el  Fotr,  and  was  buried  in 
the  great  mosque.  In  the  same 
year  Ismaail  went  to  Dire.* 

1537 

944 

A'skia  Ismaail  then  marched  against 
theBakabdki  (the  chief  of  Bojjo  ?), 
in  Gurma,  and  killed  and  carried 
into  slavery  a great  many  people  ; 
so  that  a slave  in  Gagho  fetched 
not  more  than  300  shells. 

945 

A'skia  Ismaail,  a very  energetic  and 
much  respected  king,  unfortunately 
reigned  too  short  a period,  and 
died  after  a reign  of  not  more 
than  two  years,  nine  months,  six 

1539 

946 

* This  phrase,^J|^\ 

> j has  not  bee 

n translated  by  Mr.  Ualfs. 
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a longing  eye  on  Negroland,  and 
requested  the  A'skia  to  deliver  up 
to  him  the  salt  mines  of  Teghaza  ; 
whereupon  I's-hak  sent  an  army 
of  2000  Tawarek  to  Dark,  who 
plundered  the  market  of  the  Benu 
A'saj  without  shedding  any  blood. 
But  the  Songhay  king  was  destined 
soon  to  succumb ; and,  having 
fallen  sick,  died  in  Kiikia,  where 
he  had  gone  in  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  on  the  24th  Safar  (24th 
March),  after  a reign  of  nine  years 
and  six  months,  having  named,  as 
his  successor,  Baud,  then  governor 
of  Kurmina,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  before  Fs-hak’s 
death. 

Daiid  having  ascended  the  throne  in 
Kukik  one  day  before  the  death  of 
I's-hkk,  returned  to  Gagho  on  the 
1st  Rebi  I.  Baud  was  a very 
1 peaceable  king,  and  undertook  no 
1 expedition  at  all.  He  resided 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  a long 
time  in  Tindirma,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Kurmina,  where 
he  had  a palace  and  kept  a large 
establishment.  A'skia  Baud,  who 
is  said  by  the  Imam  e’  Tekniri,  as 
cited  by  Be  Slane*,  to  have  imi- 
tated the  example  of  his  father 
Haj  Mohammed,  died  after  a reign 
of  nearly  thirty-four  (lunar)  years. 

1553 

960 

Sidi  'Omar  e’  Sheikh,  the  great 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  El 
Bakky,  died  in  the  district 
Gidi  or  Igidi. 

El  Haj,  or  El  Hkj  Mohammed,  then 
ascended  the  throne,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Baud,  and  named  after 
his  grandfather,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  equalled  in  the  qualities  of 
bravery  and  patient  endurance, 
although  he  remained  far  behind  in 
success,  and  was  plunged  from  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  in  civil  war, 
which  began  to  rage  the  very  day 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 

1582 
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* De  Slane,  in  “ 

VOL.  IV. 

La  Revue 

R R 

! Aflicaine,” 

i.  p.  2DI. 
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Fereng  Mohammed  Bankore  pre- 
paring to  oppose  him ; but  fortu- 
nately the  latter  was  induced  by 
the  Faki  Mohammed,  the  Kadhi 
of  Timbuktu,  to  give  up  his  pre- 
tensions, in  order  to  apply  himself 
to  study.  He  was  then  arrested 
and  lodged  in  the  state  prison  in 
Kantu. 

Then  El  Hadi,  son  of  A'skia  Diud, 
and  brother  of  El  Haj,  whom,  as 
the  most  faithful,  the  king  had  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of 
Kiirmina,  revolted,  left  Tindfrma, 
and  marched  against  the  capital, 
Gagho.  He  even  succeeded  in  en- 
tering the  town  in  the  night  before 
the  4th  Kebi-el-awel,  clad  in  a coat 
of  mail,  and  preceded  by  a trumpet, 
drum,  and  other  insignia  of  royal 
power,  while  the  A'skia,  who  at  the 
time  was  ^ r\  w a-s  n ick  was 
seized  with  fear  of  losing  his  throne; 
but  through  the  aid  of  Hiki,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  powerful  province  of 
Dendi,  the  revolt  was  overcome. 
El  Hadi  was  thrown  into  the  state 
prison  at  Kantu,  and  all  his  ad- 
herents were  severely  punished. 

While  the  empire  was  thus  under- 
mined by  intestine  civil  wars,  the 
great  enemy  who  was  to  crush  it 
from  without  approached  from  the 
north  ; but  this  time  the  danger 
passed  by.  Mulay  Hdmed,  or 
A'hmed,  in  order  to  learn  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  Tekrur,  and 
especially  in  Songhay,  whose 
power  could  not  fail  to  attract  his 
attention,  sent  an  embassy  with 
costly  presents ; but  the  A'skia  re- 
ceived the  messengers  kindly,  and 
sent  a more  valuable  present  in 
return,  among  other  articles  80 
eunuchs.  But  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  this  embassy,  the 
rumour  spread  of  MiiHy  Hamed 
having  sent  a large  army;  and 

1584 

Safer. 

992 

Together  with  Mdshi,  the  ruler 
of  Biisa,  on  the  Niger,  is  men- 
tioned by  A'hmed  Baba  under 
this  reign  as  a powerful  king. 
The  power  of  Kebbi,  there- 
fore, probably  had  begun  to 
decline. 
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this  report  was  soon  confirmed. 

very  numerous  host,  said  to  be 
20,000  * strong,  in  the  direction  of 
Wadan,  at  that  time  the  general 
caravan  road,  with  the  order  to 
conquer  all  the  places  along  the 
river  (the  Senegal  and  Niger,  pro- 
bably, regarded  together)!,  and 
thus  to  proceed  towards  Timbuktu, 
— an  order  which  clearly  shows  the 

empire,  even  at  that  time  : and  the 
1 Imam  e’  Tekruri  J distinctly  states 
' that,  even  at  the  time  of  its  down- 
fall, it  comprised  a region  of  six 
months  in  extent.  But  this  time  also 
the  danger  passed  by ; the  numbers 
of  the  army  themselves  causing  its 
ruin,  in  consequence  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  In  order  to  take  at  least  a 
slight  revenge,  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco then  sent  an  officer  with  a 
small  troop  of  musketeers,  to  take 
possession  of  the  salt-mines  of  Te- 
ghaza,  which  at  that  time  supplied 
the  whole  of  Western  Negroland 
with  that  necessary  article  §,  and 
thus  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of 
Songhay  of  it.||  It  was  in  the  month 
of  Shawffi  (September)  that  the 
news  reached  G%ho  that  all  inter- 

Jjjji  ^ C5-U  u iib  J 
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While  the  danger  was  gathering  from 
without,  a new  intestine  war  broke 
out,  which  does  not  appear  to  testify 
to  the  great  courage  and  energy 
for  which  A'hmed  Baba  praises 
this  A'skia. 

For  in  the  last  month  of  this  year, 
the  brothers  of  El  Haj  A'skia  re- 
volted, and  brought  Mohammed 
Bana,  another  of  the  numerous  sons 
of  Daud,  with  them  from  Kara 

1586 
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The  salt-mines  of  Teghaza  shut, 
and  those  of  Taodenni  opened, 
on  this  occasion.* 

V ?)  to  G%ho,  and,  deposing  El 
Haj,  installed  the  former  in  his 
place  as  A'skia,  on  the  4th  Mo- 
harrem.  El  Haj,  probably,  not- 
withstanding his  original  bravery 
and  energy,  was  suffering  from 
disease  all  the  time  of  his  reign. 
He  died  (a  natural  death  ap- 
parently) a few  days  after  his  de- 
position, having  reigned  four  years 
and  five  months. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Mohammed  Bana  to  the  throne,  a 
new  conspiracy  was  formed,  issuing 
from  the  state  prisoners  in  Kantii, 
especially  the  two  pretenders,  El 
Hadi  and  Mohammed  Bankore,  and 
aiming  at  the  installation  of  Niih, 
another  son  of  Daud,  the  Farma  of 
Bantal ; but  the  rebellion  was  suc- 
cessfully suppressed,  most  of  the 
conspirators  killed,  and  Nuh,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  Mustapha, 
whom  El  Haj  had  designated  as 
his  successor  (Ferengmangha), 
laid  in  chains,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  province  of  Dendi. 

1587 
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The  Balm'a,  Mohammed  e’  Sadik,  son 
of  A'ski£  Daud,  having  punished 
the  oppressive  governor  of  Kabara, 
and  vanquished  his  own  brother 
Saleh,  the  Fereng  of  Kurmina  (24 

1588 

976 

* Baba  A'limed  is  here  very  distinct,  stating  expressly,  apparently  in  order  to  contradict  current  reports,—  “ and 
they  dug  (began  to  dig)  here  in  Taddenni  the  salt  at  this  period”  and  they  gave  up  Ithe  salt 

mines  of]  Tegha%a  this  time,  or  on  this  occasion).  The  latter  words  have  not  been  translated  by  Mr.  Ralfs  at  all. 
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Rebi  II.),  and  being  joined  by  the 
troops  of  the  latter,  and  by  many 
other  bodies  of  the  great  army  of 
the  West,  the  Fereng  of  Baghena, 
Mansa,  the  Hdmborikoy,  and  others, 
left  Kabara  on  the  1st  JumMa. 
A'skia  Mohammed  Baiia  marched 
out  of  Gagho  on  the  12th,  in  order 
to  meet  the  rebel,  but  died  the  same 
day,  either  from  the  effects  of 
wrath,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather  and  his  own 
corpulency.  He  reigned  one  year, 
four  months,  and  eight  days. 

The  day  following  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed Bana,  the  army  having  re- 
entered the  town  of  Gagho,  Fs-hak, 
another  son  of  Daud,  ascended  the 
throne  as  A'skia.  But  the  Pretender, 
having  been  raised  by  his  troops 
on  his  way  to  Gagho,  to  the  dignity 
of  A'skia,  pursued  his  march,  while 
A'skial's-h^  left  his  capital,  when 
both  armies  met  at  a place  called 
Kamba-Kiri,  evidently  only  four 
days’*  march  from  Gagho,  where, 
after  a violent  struggle  which 
lasted  the  whole  day,  the  army  of 
the  Pretender  was  beaten,  and  he 
escaped  towards  Timbuktu.  Great 
was  the  disappointment  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  town.  They  had 
celebrated  the  accession  to  power 
of  their  favourite,  Mohammed  e’ 
Sadik,  with  the  greatest  manifes- 
tations of  joy,  and  had  even  im- 
prisoned, on  the  21st,  at  his  re- 
quest, the  messenger  who  had  an- 
nounced the  accession  ofPs-hak.  On 
the  28th,  there  arrived  the  favour- 
ite as  a fugitive,  who  brought  them 
the  account  of  the  unfortunate 
battle,  and,  having  plunged  them 
into  deep  sorrow,  continued  his 
flight,  in  company  with  the  Hdmbo- 
rikoy, the  Barakoy,  by  wayof  Tin- 
dirma,  across  the  river  to  the  other 


ring  Kingdoms. 


* Eigliteen  days’  march  with  an  army  from  Timbdktu,  nine  days  for  a single  liorseman  on  fliglit. 
KR  3 
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met  him  on  the  battle-field  on  the 
1 8th  J umad  IL,  but  fled  before  him. 

Jodar  remained  only  seventeen  days 
in  Gagho,  when  the  Khatib  Mah- 
mud behaved  in  a very  hostile 
manner  towards  the  strangers. 
On  visiting  the  palace  of  the  A'skia, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  he 
found  it  not  equal  to  his  expec- 
tation, and  accepted  the  conditions 
of  Fs-hak,  who  offered  to  give  him 
1000  slaves  and  100,000  mithkO 
of  gold,  if  he  gave  up  the  con- 
quered country.  The  Basha,  al- 
though he  was  not  authorized  to 
agree  upon  these  conditions  him- 
self, consented  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  them  to  his  liege  lord, 
and  return  meanwhile  to  Tim- 
buktu. He  therefore  wrote  to 
Millay  Hamed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Kdld  Alimed  ben  el  Haddad, 
adding  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
show  his  master  that  the  conquered 
country  was  not  worth  a great  deal, 
that  the  dwelling  of  the  Sheikh  El 
Haram  (a  very  inferior  personage) 
in  Morocco  excelled  by  far  the  pa- 
lace of  the  A'skia.  But  the  am- 
bitious Millay  Hamed,  the  friend 
of  Philip  II.,  who,  in  following  the 
example  of  his  friend  the  mighty 
prince  of  Europe,  contemplated  the 
conqu^t  of  new  regions,  was  filled 
with  wrath  at  the  receipt  of  the 
despatches  of  his  oflScer  Jodar,  de- 
posed him  on  the  spot,  and  sent 
the  Basha  Mahmud  ben  Zarkiib, 
accompanied  by  80  musketeers, 
with  instructions  to  undertake  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  drive 
A'skid  Fs-hak  out  of  Sudan. 

Meanwhile  Jodar  having  arrived  at 
Mdse-  or  Bdse-Bango  (the  same 
creek  of  the  great  river  where  I was 
encamped  for  some  time)  on  the  last 
day  of  Jumada  II.,  remained  en- 
camped for  thirty-five  days,  from 
the  1st  Rejeb  till  the  6th  Sh'aban, 
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outside  the  town  of  Timbuktu*, 
when  the  term  fixed  for  the  return 
of  his  courier  from  Morocco  having 
elapsed,  he  well  saw  that  all  was 
not  right,  and  that  his  master  was 
not  content  with  his  proceedings. 
He  therefore  entered  the  town 
with  his  soldiers,  chose  for  himself 
the  quarter  of  the  Ghadamsiyfn, 
between  the  gate  leading  to  Ka- 
bara  and  the  market,  as  the  most 
densely  inhabited  quarter,  and  as 
containing  the  largest  houses,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  there  a 
kasbah,  driving  the  inhabitants  out 
of  their  dwellings  by  force.  It 
also  seems,  from  another  passage 
of  Alimed  Baba,  that  the  Ruma 
shut  all  the  gates  of  the  town 
with  the  exception  of  the  gate 
leading  to  K^bara,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  all  the  people, 
in  order  to  enter  the  town  or  to 
go  out  of  it,  had  to  pass  through 
or  under  the  kasbah,  so  that  the 
whole  traffic  and  all  the  inter- 
course could  easily  be  overawed  by 
a limited  garrison. 

On  Friday,  the  26th  Shawil,  the 
new  BasM  Mahmud  arrived  in 
Timbuktu,  accompanied  by  the  two 
kaid’s,  'Abd  el  ‘Aali  and  Ham  Ba- 
raka, and  deposed  Jddar,  reproach- 
ing him  bitterly  for  not  having  pur- 
sued the  king  Ps-hak ; but  Jddar 
excused  himself  by  pleading  that 
he  had  no  boats  at  his  disposition. 
The  first  thing  therefore  which  the 
Bash^  Mahmud  had  to  do  was  to 
procure  boats,  the  inspector  of  the 
harbour  having  fled  with  the  whole 
fleet  in  the  direction  of  Banku,  or 
Bengu.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  all  the  trees  in  the  town  were 
cut  down. 

On  the  20th  Dhu  ’1  Kada,  the  Basha 

* Journ.  Leip.  Orieutal  Soc.,  ix.  p.  549. 
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Mahmiid  left  Timbuktu  with  the 
whole  of  his  army,  taking  the  ex- 
basha  Jddar  with  him,  and  in- 
stalling in  the  government  of  the 
town  the  kaid  El  Mustapha  and 
the  emir  Ham  from  Wadi  Dar'a. 
Having  kept  the  great  festival 
near  the  town  in  a place  called 
Sihank  (?),  he  marched  against 
I's-hdk,  who  approached  with  his 
army  to  make  a last  struggle  for 
his  kingdom  and  the  independence 
of  his  country.  But  although  the 
A'skia  seems  to  have  been  not 
totally  devoid  of  energy,  he  could 
not  contend  against  that  terrible 
weapon  which  spread  devastation 
from  a great  distance,  for  the 
Songhay  do  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed a single  musket ; and  it  is 
not  impossiWe  that  the  Moroc- 
cains  had  some  small  field  pieces  *, 
while  the  Songhay  did  not  even 
know  how  to  use  the  one  small 
cannon  which  the  Portuguese  had 
once  made  them  a present  of,  and 
which  the  Basha  afterwards  found 
in  Gagho.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  the  battle  which  ensued  on 
Monday  the  25th  Dhil-el  Hijje, 
Ps-hak  and  the  Songhay  were 
beaten,  and  the  king  fled  on  the 
road  to  Dendi,  making  a short 
stay  in  Kira-Kurma,  and  leaving 
behind  him  some  officers,  whom 
he  ordered  to  make  a stand  in 
certain  stations,  especially  the  Bal- 
ma  Mohammed  Kagho,  who  had 
been  wounded  by  a ball,  and  the 
Barakoy  Buttu.  To  the  latter  he 
gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to 
make  forays  against  the  Fulldn, 
a fact  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  which,  combined  with  another 


1591 


999 


* This  is  not  certain,  although  further  on  A'hmed  BabS  mentions  , 
t»y  “ Geschutz;”  but  the  common  musket  being  called  t' 

|Uite  certain  whether  the  author  means  field  pieces  or  matchlocks. 
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Inch  Mr.  llalfs  translates  (p.  554.) 
JS  in  and  near  Timbuktu,  it  is  not 
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fact,  which  I shall  soon  bring  for- 
ward, shows  how  this  remarkable 
tribe,  which  we  have  seen  stirring 
in  these  regions  already  several 
years  previously,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  established  government 
endangered,  broke  out  in  order  to 
make  use  of  circumstances  for 
establishing  themselves  firmly  in 
the  country. 

A'skfa  I's-hak  wanted  the  Bara- 
koy  to  imprison  the  royal  princes 
who  were  in  his  company  at  the 
time,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
joining  the  enemy,  but  they  es- 
caped ; and  he  also  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  cause  a diversion  in  his 
rear,  by  raising  a revolt  in  Tim- 
buktu, buthis  messenger  was  killed. 
The  Basha  Mahmud  ben  Zar- 
kiib  pursued  the  king,  and  did  not 
halt  till  he  reached  Kuki4,  having, 
with  him,  according  to  A'hmed  Baba, 
174  divisions  of  musketeers,  each 
of  twenty  men  * ; so  that,  if  the  ranks 
were  all  filled,  he  had  3480  men,  or, 
including  the  officers,  about  3600 ; 
and  these  being  all  armed  with 
matchlocks,  there  was  certainly  no 
army  in  Negroland  able  to  resist 
them.j;  Seeing  that  a numerous 
undisciplined  army  against  a well 
disciplined  and  compact  band, 
armed  with  such  a destructive 
weapon,  was  only  a burthen,  the 
Songhay  king  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a band  of  choice 
men,  even  if  small  in  numbers, 
was  preferable,  and  he  therefore 
sent  Hiki  Serkia,  an  officer  of  ac- 
knowledged bravery,  with  a body 
of  1200  of  the  best  horsemen  of 
his  army,  who  had  never  fled  be- 
fore an  enemy,  to  attack  the  Bashd. 

The  Fulbe  or  Fullan  begin  to 
play  a prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  this  region. 
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But  the  fate  of  Songhay  was  de- 
cided ; treachery  and  disunion 
still  further  impaired  the  power 
which,  even  if  well  kept  together, 
would  still  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  resisting  such  an  enemy. 
When  therefore  that  very  body  of 
cavalry  rendered  homage  to  the 
Balm'a  Mohammed  Kagho,in  the  be- 

1591-2 

1000 

The  tribe  of  the  Erhamena 

ginning  of  the  last  year  of  the  tenth 
century  of  the  Hejra,  and  made 
him  A'skia,  Fs-hak  seeing  that 
all  was  lost,  (from  Dendi,  where  he 
staid  at  the  time  ?)  took  the  direc- 
tion of  Kebbi.*  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  as  the 
Kanta,  the  ruler  of  that  kingdom, 
whichatthat  period  was  still  enjoy- 
ing very  great  power,— afraid  pro- 
bably of  drawing  upon  himself  the 
revenge  of  the  dreaded  foreign  foe, 
who  with  the  thunder  of  his  mus- 
ketry was  disturbing  the  repose  of 
Negroland  ; or,  moved  by  that  an- 
cient hatred  which,  since  the  expe- 
dition to  A'gades,  existed  between 
the  Songhay  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Kebbi,  — refused  him  admission 
into  his  dominions.  I's-hak  there- 
forere  crossed  the  river,  and  went  to 
Teraf,  where  his  last  friends  took 
lea  ve  of  him.  Even  the  inhabitants 
of  this  very  place,  who  have  pre- 
served their  independence  till  the 
present  day,  were  not  able,  or  were 
not  inclined,  to  defend  their  liege 
lord.  “There  they  separated,  and 
bade  each  other  farewell.  The  king 
wept,  and  they  (the  courtiers) 
wept,  and  it  was  the  last  time  that 
they  saw  each  other.”  There  was 
certainly  a strong  reason  for  weep- 
ing over  the  fate  of  Songhay. 

i 

becomes  powerful  in  the  west. 
The  Zoghoran  or  J awambe  con- 
quer great  portions  of  the 
former  Songhay  country. 

* Bab&  A'hraed  writes  this  name  exactly  as  it  is  pronounced,  i while  the  name  Kabi  is  never  used,  but 

must  have  been  formerly  used,  as  is  evident,  from  the  form  KSbawa.  See  page  201. 

(p.  553.),  not  Tara.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  well-known  Songhay  town  of  that  name  (Vol.  IV.  Ap.  V.) 
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That  splendid  empire,  which  a few 
years  back  had  extended  from  the 
middle  of  Hausa  as  far  as  the 
ocean,  and  from  Mdsi  as  far  as 
Tawat,  was  gone,  its  king  an  exile 
and  fugitive  from  his  native  land, 
deserted  by  his  friends  and  nearest 
relations,  had  to  seek  refuge  with 
his  very  enemies.  Driven  back 
from  the  Mohammedans  in  Kebbi, 
he  now  turned  towards  the  pagans 
of  Gurma,  and  those  very  inhabit- 
ants of  Tfnfiri  upon  whom  he  had 
made  war  two  years  before;  and, 
indeed,  the  pagans  were  more  mer- 
ciful than  the  Mohammedans,  and 
forgot  their  recent  wrong  sooner 
than  the  latter  their  old  one ; but 
probably  the  ex-king  excited  their 
fear;  and,  after  having  resided 
there  some  time,  he  was  slain,  to- 
gether with  his  son  and  all  his 
followers,  in  the  month  of  Ju- 
mMa  the  second. 

Meanwhile  there  seemed  to  be  still 
a slight  prospect  for  the  pretender 
Mohammed  Kagho  to  save  at  least 
part  of  the  empire,  as  all  that 
remained  of  wealth  and  authority 
in  Songhay  gathered  round  him 
to  do  him  homage ; but  even  now 
the  ancient  family  discord  pre- 
vailed ; and  while  he  strengthened 
himself  by  some  of  his  brothers, 
whom  he  liberated  from  prison, 
especially  Nuh,  the  former  go- 
vernor of  Bantal,  others  among 
his  brothers,  sons  of  Daud,  fled  to 
the  enemy,  and,  being  well  re- 
ceived, dragged  after  them  a great 
many  of  the  most  influential  men 
of  the  army.  After  this,  Moham- 
med Kagho  was  induced  by 
treachery  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  Basha,  from  whom 
he  received  the  assurance  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear ; but  he  was  laid 
ill  chains,  and  soon  after  executed. 

The  Basha  Mahmud,  although  he 
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evidently  governed  the  country 
with  a strong  hand,  nevertheless, 
in  the  beginning  at  least,  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  keep  up  a 
certain  national  form,  and  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  A'skia  upon 
the  Barakoy  Bultu ; but  the  latter 
soon  found  it  better  to  provide  for 
his  own  safety  by  a speedy  flight, 
and  the  Basha  then  gave  the  hollow 
title  of  A'skia  to  Sliman  ben 
A'skia  Daiid,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  put  himself  under  his 
protection. 

The  Basha  then  went  to  pursue  Nuh, 
formerly  governor  of  Bantal,  who, 
having  been  liberated  from  his 
prison  by  Mohammed  Kagho, 
returned  to  Dendi,  that  outlying 
and  important  province  of  Son- 
ghay, as  soon  as  he  saw  his  pro- 
tector fail,  and  declared  himself 
A'skia  in  Dendi ; but  even  be- 
yond the  Niger  he  seemed  not  to 
be  safe  ; such  was  the  remarkable 
vigour  of  this  small  Moroccain 
army,  and  the  energy  of  its  leader, 
under  the  auspices  of  that  as- 
piring genius  Miilay  Hamed.  On 
the  frontier  of  Dendi,  the  Moroc- 
cain musketeers,  within  hearing  of 
the  subjects  of  Kanta,  fought  a bat- 
tle with  this  last  germ  of  Songhay 
independence,  and  vanquished 
A'ski4  Nuh  even  there ; and  the 
Basha  pursued  the  fugitive  prince 
without  relaxation  from  place  to 
place  for  full  two  years,  fighting 
repeated  battles  with  him.  Nay, 
he  even  built  a fortress  or  kasbah 
in  Kalna  (?  *),  and  placed  there  a 
garrison  of  200  musketeers  under 
the  Kaid  'Omar,  as  if  he  intended 

* ^ According  to  the  writer,  whose  interesting  account  Macguckin  de  Slane  has  published  in  the 

" Revue  Africaine,”  i.  n . 4.  p.  296.,  the  authority  of  Mansfir  extended  as  far  as  Kano  ; nay,  even  the  ruler  of  B6rnu 
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to  hold  possession  for  ever  of  this 
distant  province  for  his  master  in 
Morocco.  This  is  a highly  interest- 
ing fact.  But  a small  spark  of 
native  independence  nevertheless 
remained  behind  in  this  province, 
from  whence  the  Moroccains,  after 
the  first  energetic  impulse  was 
gone,  were  forced  to  fall  back. 

While  the  Basha  himself  was  thus 
waging  relentless  war  against  the 
nucleus  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Songhay  empire,  the  conquest 
and  destruction  of  national  in- 
dependence was  going  on  no  less 
in  the  west.  The  great  centre  of 
national  feeling  and  of  independent 
spirit  in  that  quarter  was  Timbuktu, 
a town  almost  enj  oy  ing  the  rank  of  a 
separate  capital,  on  account  of  the 
greater  amount  of  Mohammedan 
learning  therein  concentrated.  It 
was  on  account  of  this  feeling  of 
independence,  probably,  that  the 
inhabitants  would  not  bear  the 
encroachments  of  the  Kaid  el 
Mustapha  upon  their  liberty,  es- 
pecially as  he  wanted  to  fill  from 
his  own  choice,  after  the  death  of 
Yahia,  the  place  of  the  Tumbutu- 
koy,  or  Tumbutu-mangha,  as  he 
is  here  called,  the  office  of  the 
native  governor.  Thus  a bloody 
tumult  arose  in  the  town,  when 
the  Tarki  chief  Ausamba  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  distressed 
Kaid,  probably  from  motives  of 
plunder ; and  thus  the  whole  town 
was  consumed  by  flames,  it  being 
a dreadful  day  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. Nay,  the  enraged  Kaid, 
who  had  now  got  the  upper  hand, 
wanted  to  slaughter  them  all ; but 
the  Kaid  Mami  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing peace  between  the  in- 
habitants and  El  Mustapha ; and 
quiet  and  comfort  began  to  return ; 
so  that  even  those  who  had  emi- 
grated again  returned  to  their  na-  | 
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tive  homes.  Even  the  inspector  of 
the  harbour,  who  had  retired  to 
the  province  of  Banku,  or  Bengu, 
came  back  with  the  fleet.  The  com- 
munication therefore  with  Jinni 
and  the  region  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  was  reopened. 

Having  then  made  a successful  ex- 
pedition against  the  Zoghoran,  who 
devastated  the  districts  of  Bara 
and  Dirma,  and  inflicted  upon 
them  a most  severe  punishment, 
the  Kaid  Mami  went  himself  to 
Jinni,  which  had  sufiered  a great 
deal  from  the  devastating  incur- 
sions of  the  pagan  Bambara,  and 
took  up  his  residence  for  a time  in 
the  palace  of  the  Jinnikoy.  Having 
then  installed  'Abd- Allah  ben  'Oth~ 
m^n  as  governor  of  Jinni,  and 
arranged  matters  in  that  distant 
place,  he  returned  to  Timbuktu. 
Samba  Lamido  (“lamido”  means 
“ governor”),  evidently  a Piillo,  in 
Danka,  or  Denga,  devastated  many 
of  the  places  on  the  Ras  el  ma,  and 
committed  great  havoc  and  blood- 
shed. 

Thus  the  Moroccains  had  con- 
quered almost  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  empire,  from  Dendi  as 
far  as,  and  even  beyond,  Jinni ; for 
they  even  took  possession  of  part 
of  Baghena,  and  conquered  the 
whole  province  of  Hombori,  or, 
as  it  is  called  from  its  rocky  cha- 
racter, Tondi  or  El  Hajri,  to  the 
south  of  the  river.  Nay,  they 
even  conquered  part  of  Tombo, 
the  strong  native  kingdom  in- 
closed between  Hombori,  Mdsi, 
Jinni,  and  Jimballa.  They  had 
their  chief  garrisons  in  Jinni, 
Timbuktu,  Bamba,  which  on  this 
account  received  the  name  Kas- 
bah,  in  Gagho,  and  Kalna  in  Dendi ; 
and  their  chief  strength  consisted 
in  intermarrying  with  the  natives, 
and  thus  producing  a distinct  class 

The  Bambara  appear  as  a con- 
quering race. 
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of  people,  who,  as  Erma,  or  Euma, 
are  distinguished  to  this  very  day ; 
while  the  peculiar  dialect  of  Son- 
ghay, which  they  speak,  has  been 
produced  lately  as  a distinct  lan- 
guage by  M.  Kaffenel.*  But 
these  half-castes  soon  found  all 
their  interest  in  their  new  abode, 
and  cared  little  for  Morocco;  so 
that  the  advantage  which  the 
latter  country  drew  from  this 
conquest  was  only  of  a very  tran- 
sitory character.  Certainly,  there 
was  some  sort  of  order  esta- 
blished; but  there  was  no  new 
organization,  as  it  seems ; the 
old  forms  being  preserved,  and 
soon  becoming  effete.  On  the 
whole,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
correctness  of  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Baba  A'hmed,  who  says  : 
“ Thus  this  Mahalla,  at  that 
period,  found  in  Sudan  (Songhay) 
one  of  those  countries  of  the 
earth  which  are  most  favoured 
with  comfort,  plenty,  peace,  and 
prosperity  everywhere;  such  was 
the  working  of  the  government 
of  the  Emir  el  Mumenin,  A's- 
kia  el  Haj  Mohammed  ben  A'bii 
Bakr,  in  consequence  of  his  j ustice 
and  the  power  of  his  royal  com- 
mand, which  took  full  and  pe- 
remptory effect,  not  only  in  his 
capital,  but  in  all  the  districts  of 
his  whole  empire,  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Dendi  to  the  frontiers 
of  Morocco,  and  from  the  territory 
of  Bennendilgu  (to  the  south  of 
Jiuni)  as  far  as  Teghaza  and 
Tawat.  But  in  a moment  all  was 
changed,  and  peaceful  repose  was 
succeeded  by  a constant  state  of 
fear,  comfort  and  security  by 
trouble  and  suffering ; ruin  and 
misfortune  took  the  place  of  pros- 
1 perity,  and  people  began  every-  | 

p.  431. 
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where  to  fight  against  each  other, 
and  property  and  life  became  ex- 
posed to  constant  danger ; and  this 
ruin  began,  spread,  increased,  and 
at  length  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  region.” 

Thus  wrote  old  Baba  Ah'med,  who 
had  himself  lost  everything  in 
consequence  of  that  paramount 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his 
native  land,  and  who  had  been 
carried  a prisoner  to  the  country 
of  the  conqueror,  till,  owing  to 
the  unbounded  respect  which  the 
enemy  himself  felt  for  the  learning 
and  sanctity  of  the  prisoner,  he 
was  released,  and  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Songhay,  where  he  seems 
to  have  finished  his  days,  by  en- 
deavouring to  console  himself,  for 
the  loss  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
him,  with  science,  and  in  writing  the 
history  of  his  unfortunate  native 
country. 

The  kingdoms  of  Asian ti  and 
Dahdme  begin  to  become 
powerful. 

Millay  Hamed  el  Mansur,  the  con- 
queror of  Songhay,  died. 

1603 

1012 

Zeddn,  his  youngest  son  is  proclaimed 
sultan ; but  has  to  sustain  a long 
struggle  against  his  brothers  'Abd- 
Alla  and  Sheikh ; and  after  an  un- 
fortunate battle  on  the  8 th  Decem- 
ber, is  driven  beyond  the  limits  of 
Morocco,  when  Sheikh  is  recog- 
nised for  a limited  period. 

All  these  changes  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  an  immediate  influence 
upon  the  government  of  Songhay, 
which  had  now  become  a province 
of  Morocco.* 

1607 

1016 

Millay  Zedan  died. 

1630 

1040 

Millay  'Abd  el  Melek  succeeds  him  : 
is  assassinated. 

» I had  no  time  to  excerpt  this  latter  part  of  B&bS  A'hmed’s  history,  but  it  is  full  of  information  with  regard  to 
this  turbulent  period. 

VOL.  IV.  S S 
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Mulay  Walid  succeeds  him. 

1635 

1045-6 

1637 

1048 

The  French  make  a settlement 
on  the  Senegal. 

The  history  of  Songhay,  composed 
by  A'hmed  BabL 

Great  inundation  in  Timbuktu,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  level  at- 
tained by  the  river. 

1640 

1050 

The  Tademekket  are  driven 
out  of  their  former  seats  and 
deprived  of  their  supremacy 
by  the  AweHmmid  or  A'we- 
Hmmiden  (the  Lamta),  who 
formerly  had  been  settled  in 
Igidi  with  the  Welad  Delem, 
with  whom  they  were  allied. 
Karidenne,  the  son  of  Shwash 
and  of  a wife  from  the  tribe 
of  the  Tademekket,  murdered 
the  chief  of  the  latter  tribe, 
and  drove  them  outofA'derar, 
when  they  went  westward  and 
implored  the  protection  of  the 
Bash^  who  assigned  them 
new  seats  round  about  the 
backwaters  between  Tim- 
buktu and  Giindam. 

Mulay  A'hmed  Sheikh  succeeds  to 
Mulay  Walid;  but  is  soon  after 
killed  in  a revolt. 

1647 

1057 

Krdm  el  H£ji  usurps  the  throne  : is 
soon  after  assassinated. 

1654-5 

1065 

Mulay  Mohammed,  son  of  Mulay 
'AH,  the  founder  of  the  Fil^i  dy- 
nasty, dethroned  by  his  brother 
E’  Rashid  : E’  Rashid  takes  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Morocco. 

1664 

1075-8 

Sidi  'AH,  governor  of  Siis,  takes  re- 
fuge in  Songhay* — a proof  that 
the  garrison  stationed  there  had 
made  themselves  quite  independent 
of  Morocco  at  that  time,  not- 
withstanding the  energetic  rule  of 
E’  Rashid,  who  died 

1667 

1672 

1078-9 

1083 

About  this  period  the  Welad 
Bille,  in  Tishlt,  possessed 
great  power. 

* Here  again  on  (Account  of  Morocco,  jt. 

escaped  into  Sddaii^  where  the  king^oj^Bambara 

obtained  influence  in  TimbfiktU. 

295.)  has 
Morocco ; 

1ES 

t erroneous  statement,  saying  that  Sidi  'All 
ibly,  so  that  'AH  was  enabled  to  collect  kOOO 
;se  blacks  were  the  means  by  which  Ismfiill 
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Miilay  'Abd-Alla  succeeds  to  the 

1729 

1142-3 

throne.  Constant  civil  war  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign. 

1740 

1153 

About  this  time  the  Kel-owi 
take  possession  of  ATr  or  A's- 
ben. 

Sidi  Mohammed  built  Swera  or  Mo- 

1757 

1171-2 

Babari,  powerful  king  in  Gdber. 

gaddr. 

About  this  time  Gdgo,  which  had 
hitherto  been  ruled  by  the  Ruma, 
was  conquered  by  the  Tawarek 
tribe  of  the  Awelimmiden. 

Probably  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  A'gades,  having  been  de- 
prived of  its  commercial  resources, . 
begins  to  decline. 

1770 

1184 

'Abd  el  Kader  produces  a reli- 
gious revolution  in  Filta,  com- 
bined, perhaps,  with  a reaction 
of  the  \Volof  against  the  con- 
querors *,  or  rather  of  the  race 
of  the  Tordde, — the  Wolof  in- 
termixed with  tlie  Fillbe — a- 
gainst  the  element  Malinke 
and  Pilllo.  Sattigi  Samba- 
lamu,  the  last  of  the  Sdltana 
Deniankobe.  The  order  of  the 
succession  is  as  follows  : — 
Chero  Soliman  Bal, 

Almame  'Abdu, 

Almame  Mukhtar, 

Almame  Bu-bakr, 

Almame  Shiray, 

Almame  Yusuf, 

Almame  Biran, 

Almame  Hammad, 

Almame  Makhmudo, 
Almame  Mohammed  el  A- 
min,  son  of  Mohammed 
Biran.  1 

The  chief  Kawa,  who  rules  seventy 
years  over  the  Awelimmiden,  esta- 
blishes a powerful  dominion  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Niger  (A'usa). 

1780 

1195 

Venture  collects  his  information 
from  two  Moroccain  mer- 
chants. Tombo  very  power- 
ful. hlarka,  the  Aswanek,  in 
Baghena.  Kawar,  the  Fulbe, 
in  Masina. 

Timbuktu,  according  to  the  very 
doubtful  statement  of  Shabmif, 
under  the  supremacy  of  Hausa. 
If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a very 
important  fact ; but  it  is  evidently 
a mistake,  A'usa  being  meant. 

1787 

1202-3 

About  this  period  falls  the 
quarrel  between  the  Sheikh 
El  Mukhtar  el  kebir  and  the 
Welad  Bille,  the  former  over- 
throwing the  latter  with  the  ' 
assistance  of  the  Mesheduf 
and  the  A'hel  Zenaglii. 

• See  M.  le  Colonel  FaidI 
t Shabini,  p.  12. 

lierbe,  in  i 

Bullelin  di  la 

1 Soc.  Giogr.  1850. 
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El  Mukhtar  opens  friendship 
with  'Othman  dan  Fddie,  the 
Jihadi,  who  this  year  entered 
into  open  hostility  against 
Bawa,  the  king  of  Gdber,  and 
brought  about  that  immense 
revolution  in  the  whole  centre 
of  Negroland. 

About  this  period  a great  strug- 
gle between  the  Awelimmiden 
and  the  Tademekket. 

Miinsong,  at  that  time  kmg’'  of 

Professor  Ritter  f suppose  the 
Moors  to  have  been  ejected  at 
that  time,  so  that  Timbuktu  be- 
came an  independent  Negro  town. 

1804 

1219 

The  Fulbe  make  Gandd,  in 
Kebbi,  the  seat  of  their  opera- 
tions. 

Mungo  Park  navigates  the  Niger. 

1805-6 

1220-1 

The  Ruma,  still  powerful  be- 
tween Sebi  and  Timbuktu, 
dominate  the  passage  of  the 
Niger. 

1811 

1226 

Sidi  Mukhtar  dies. 

Mohammed  or  A'hmed  I<ebbo  brings 
the  religious  banner  from  Gandd  : 
and  gradually  acquires  the  su- 
premacy in  Masina  over  the  native 
chiefs. 

1816 

1232-3 

Great  and  sanguinary  battle 
between  the  Songhay,  Runi^ 
and  Berabish  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Awelimmiden  on  the 
other,  near  the  island  Kur- 
kozay. 

1817 

1233 

Sheikh  'Othman  dan  Fddie  be- 
fore his  death  divides  his  ex- 
tensive dominions  between  his 
brother  'Abd-Allahi  and  his 
son  Bello,  the  former  receiving 
all  the  western  provinces 
along  the  Niger,  with  Gandd 
as  his  capital,  the  latter  the 
south-easterly  provinces,  with 
Sdkoto. 

' Lebbo  commences  hostilities  with 
Mohammed  Galaijo,  the  chief  of 
Kon4ri,  vanquishes  him,  and  forces 
1 him  to  retreat  eastward. 

1820 

1236-7 

Constant  war  between  Masina 
and  Bambara. 

t s 3 
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The  Fulbe  of  Masina  occupy  Tim- 
buktu in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Major  Laing  left  'En-SMah  on  the 
10th  of  January ; was  attacked, 
and  almost  slain,  in  Wadi  Ahennet, 
on  the  27th  (?)  by  a party  of  Ta- 
w£rek;  was  received  very  kindly 
by  Sidi  Mohammed,  the  son  of 
Sidi  Mukhtar,  in  the  hillet  e’  Sheikh 
Sidi  Mukhtar,  in  A'zawad.  Sidi 
Mohammed  died  in  consequence  of 
a contagious  fever.  Laing  left  this 
place  about  August  12th;  arrived 
at  Timbuktu,  August  18th  ; being 
ordered  out  of  the  town  by  the 
Fulbe,  he  left  that  place  on  Sep- 
tember 22nd,  under  the  protection 
of  A'hmed  Weled  AbMa ; and 
was  murdered  by  him  and  Hamed 
Weled  Habib,  probably  on  the 
24th. 

The  Sheikh  El  Mukhtar,  the  son  and 

1826 

1242-3 

1827 

1243 

Abd-Allahi,  the  ruler  of  Gan- 

successor  of  Sidi  Mohammed,  set- 
tles in  Timbuktu. 

Caillie  stays  in  Timbuktu  from  the 

1828 

1244 

dd,  dies.  Is  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mohammed  W ani. 

20th  April  till  the  3rd  May. 

The  Fulbe  enter  Timbuktu  with  a 

1831 

1247 

stronger  force. 

1836 

1250 

Khalilu  succeeds  to  the  empire 

The  Tawarek  conquer  the  Fiilbe. 

1844 

1260 

of  Gandd. 

The  Fiilbe,  under 'Abd-AlMhi,  make 
a great  expedition  along  the  Niger 
as  far  as  Burrum. 

Lebbo  dies.  His  son  A'hmedu  suc- 

1846 

1262 

ceeds  him. 

Sheikh  El  Mukhtar  dies  in  the 

1848 

1264 

month  Rebi  el  awel ; El  Bakay 
succeeds  him. 

1851 

1268-9 

The  Kel-geres  kill  e’  N.ibegha, 

The  young  A'hmedu  succeeds  his 

1852-3 

1269 

the  chief  of  the  Awelimmi- 
den,  at  Tintalait. 

fiither  A'hmedu. 

The  Fiilbe  make  a great  expedition 

1855 

1272-3 

The  IgwMaren  opposed  to  the 

against  Timbuktu. 

Awelimmiden. 
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Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Degrees  in 
scale  of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

III 

P 

Remarks. 

1852. 

1852 

Dec. 

25 

sunrise 

41 

Outside  Kukawa  at 

9 

sunset 

75 

the  village  Kali- 

10 

sunrise 

56 

Foggy  in  the  morn- 

1.30 p.m. 

91 

luwa. 

ing. 

27 

sunrise 

50 

sunset 

73  5 

sunset 

74 

11 

sunrise 

54 

28 

sunrise 

52 

sunset 

75 

1.15  p.m. 

91 

12 

sunrise 

53 

sunset 

81 

sunset 

72-5 

29 

sunrise 

64 

13 

1.20  p.m. 

84 

1.30 

93 

14 

1.45  p.m. 

83 

sunset 

81 

15 

sunrise 

57 

30 

sunrise 

58-5 

1.30  p.m. 

81 

Dec. 

sunset 

76 

1 

sunrise 

57-5 

16 

1.30  p.m. 

83 

2 p.m. 

87 

sunset 

72-30 

2 

sunset 

77 

59 

17] 
18  J 

No  observ 

ation. 

sunset 

75 

19 

1.30  p m. 

81 

3 

sunrise 

52 

sunset 

73 

2 p.m. 

88 

Heavy  E.  gale. 

20 

sunrise 

50 

4 

sunrise 

51 

21 

sunrise 

52 

Cold  N.E.  gale; 

lp.m. 

88 

very  heavy. 

sunset 

77 

1.40  p.m. 

77 

5 

sunrise 

47 

22 

sunrise 

40 

Very  cold,  but  no 

1.30  p.m. 

94 

wind. 

sunset 

82-3 

23 

Foggy  morning. 

6 

No  observ 

ation. 

24 

sunrise 

55 

7 

1.30  p.m. 

81-2 

25 

sunrise 

43 

sunset 

70-2 

1.30  p.m. 

78 

8 

sunrise 

52 

Heavy  northerly 

26 

sunset 

72 

gale. 

27-1 

sunset 

69-5 

to  J- 

No  observ 

ation. 

Sky  all  this  time 

' 9 

sunrise 

48 

31 J 

cloudy. 

2 p.m. 

82-5 

s s 4 
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Date. 

Hour  of 

i|1 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 

i'll 

Remarks. 

Day. 

^11 

B 

a”ig 

18.53. 

1853. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

sunset 

73 

25 

- 

- 

In  the  evening  heat- 

2 

sunrise 

55 

lightning  towards 

•»} 

No  obsery 

ation 

26 

- 

. 

N. 

Cloudy,  the  sun 

loj 

shining  forth  at 

11 

1.30  p.m. 

85 

Fine  morning. 

times;  in  the  after- 

12 

sunrise 

56 

Fine  morning. 

noon  the  whole 

1.30  p.m. 

87-5 

sky  towards  the 

13 

sunrise 

54 

Strong  wind. 

S.  overcast  with 

2 p.m. 

75 

thick  clouds  ; in 

14 

sunrise 

54 

the  evening  cool 

1.30  p.m. 

76 

and  fresh  as  if 

15 

sunrise 

51 

after  a rain.  Heat- 

1.30  p.m. 

76 

lightning. 

16 

sunrise 

55 

27 

- 

Windy. 

17 

sunrise 

57 

1.30  p.m. 

77 

18 

sunrise 

55 

March 

1.30  p.m. 

77 

1 3 

1.15p.m. 

95 

19 

sunrise 

57 

9 

1.30  p.m. 

96 

2 p.m. 

80 

10 

sunrise 

66 

sunset 

71-5 

11 

sunset 

85 

Cloudy;  heavy g^e. 

20 

sunrise 

56-5 

12 

sunrise 

75 

Clear. 

21 

2 p.m. 

86 

2 p.m. 

97 

22 

sunrise 

56 

Cold  wind. 

sunset 

92 

The  evening  and 

2 p.m. 

75 

the  following 

23 

sunrise 

47-2 

night  very  sul- 

1.30 p.m. 

75 

try. 

24 

sunrise 

50-4 

13 

sunrise 

72 

2 p.m. 

80-2 

1.30  p.m. 

92 

The  whole  day 

25 

sunrise 

50 

heaty  gale. 

1.45  p.m. 

85-7 

Fine  day. 

14 

sunrise 

70 

26 

sunrise 

48-5 

2 p.m. 

92 

1.45  p.m. 

85-2 

15 

sunrise 

70 

Weather  clear. 

27 

sunrise 

51-5 

sunset 

88 

1.50  p.m. 

89-4 

16 

sunrise 

72 

28 

sunrise 

59-6 

2 p.m. 

96 

1.45  p.m. 

89-5 

17 

sunrise 

72 

Fine  morning. 

29? 
30  i 

No  obsery 

ation 

2 p.m. 
sunset 

96-5 

91-5 

31 

sunset 

75 

18 

sunrise 

72 

Fine  morning. 

2 p.m. 

98-3 

19 

sunrise 

75 

Feb. 

2 p.m. 

99 

1 

sunrise 

59-5 

sunset 

92 

sunrise 

58-60 

20 

sunrise 

72 

Very  fine  morn- 

to 1 

1.30p.m. 

90 

ing. 

24  J 

sunset 

76 

2 p.m. 

98-5 
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Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

1 Degrees  in 
scale  of 
1 Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Degrees  in 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1853. 

1853. 

March 

April 

20 

sunset 

92 

10 

sunrise 

68 

21 

sunset 

90 

2 p.m. 

106 

22 

1.15  p.m. 

101 

sunset 

89 

23 

sunrise 

74 

11 

sunrise 

70 

2 p.m. 

106 

1.30  p.m. 

105 

24 

1.30  p.m. 

103-5 

sunset 

85 

25 

1.15  p.m. 

100-5 

12 

sunrise 

64 

26 

No  observ 

ation. 

1.30 

106 

27 

3 p.m. 

100 

2 pm. 

108 

28 

3 p.m. 

103 

13 

sunrise 

66 

29 

sunrise 

79-5 

2 p.m. 

109 

30 

sunrise 

81 

sunset 

90 

2.15  p.m. 

103-5 

14 

sunrise 

77 

5.30  p.m. 

Heavy  gale,  sky 

2 p.m. 

107-5 

thickly  overcast ; 

2.45 

110 

no  rain  with  us, 

sunset 

93 

but  heat-lightning. 

15 

sunrise 

77-4 

Strong  wind. 

31 

No  observ 

ation. 

2p.ra. 

108 

sunset 

95 

16 

sunrise 

81 

April 

2 p.m. 

1105 

1 

8 p.m. 

Sky  thickly  over- 

17 

sunrise 

72 

cast  ; thunder- 

2  p.m. 

110-5 

storm  the  fol- 

sunset 

93 

lowing  night,  but 

18 

sunrise 

77 

no  rain. 

2 p.m. 

108-5 

Sky  towards  W. 

2 

- 

- 

Sky  thickly  over- 

overcast with 

cast  in  the  morn- 

clouds. 

ing  ; a few  drops 

sunset 

94 

of  rain. 

19 

sunrise 

80 

3 

- 

- 

(Some  rain  early  in 

2 p.m. 

106-5 

the  morning.) 

sunset 

93 

4.30  p.m.  a few 

4 

1.30  p.m. 

(94) 

In  the  cool  h^all  of 

drops  of  rain. 

a clay  house. 

20 

sunrise 

79 

Sky  overcast. 

104-5 

In  shade  outside. 

21 

2 p.m. 

103 

sunset 

80 

sunset 

98 

5 

sunrise 

70 

22 

sunrise 

78 

1.30  p.m. 

(95) 

2 p.m. 

102 

105-7 

sunset 

95 

6 

sunrise 

71-3 

23 

sunrise 

78 

7 

1.30  p.m. 

(95) 

24 

2 p.m. 

106-5 

105-7 

sunset 

93 

Cloudy  in  the  after- 

sunset 

94 

noon. 

8 

sunrise 

77-5 

25 

sunrise 

82 

sunset 

90 

2 p.m. 

106 

Sky  overcast. 

9 

sunrise 

72 

sunset 

96 

1.30  p.m. 

105-7 

26 

sunrise 

81-7 

Thunder  - clouds 

sunset 

89 

from  cast,  only  a 
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Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Degrees  in 
scale  of 
Fahrenheit.  | 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Degrees  in 
scale  of 
1 Fahrenheit.  | 

Remarks. 

1853. 

' 

1853. 

April 

May 

few  drops  of  rain; 

heavy  shower, 

heat-liehtning. 

lasting  about  one 

26 

2 p.m. 

106 

hour. 

sunset 

95 

7 

sunrise 

77 

Air  refreshed  ; 

27 

sunrise 

82 

windy. 

2 p.m. 

110 

2 p.m. 

101 

sunset 

97 

8 

No  ohserv 

ation. 

No  rain. 

28 

2 p.m. 

110 

9 

sunrise 

80 

sunset 

98 

2 p.m. 

109 

29 

sunrise 

83 

sunset 

95 

sunset 

10 

sunrise 

84 

30 

sunrise 

85 

2 p.m. 

105 

2 p.m. 

110 

In  the  afternoon  a 

sunset 

102 

A most  oppressive 

thunder  - storm 

and  disagreeable 

rose  from  E.  5.15 

evening. 

p.m.  heavy  gale 

11 

sunrise 

82-5 

and  a little  rain. 

2 p.m. 

104 

sunset 

92 

sunset 

86 

About  sunset  thun- 

der-storm from 

N. ; good  fall  of 

May 

rain  lasting  about 

1 

sunrise 

82 

one  hour,  refresh- 

2  p.m. 

109 

During  the  night 

ing  the  air. 

sunset 

97 

heavy  wind,  but 

12 

sunrise 

76 

no  rain. 

2 p.m. 

103 

13 

sunrise 

99 

In  the  afternoon 

2 

sunrise 

80 

thunder  - storm 

2 p.m. 

106 

with  very  heavy 

sunset 

rain. 

3 

sunrise 

82 

sunset 

96-5 

2 p.m. 

109 

During  the  night 

14 

sunrise 

75 

wind,  heat-light- 

15 

No  ohserv 

ation. 

ning. 

16 

sunrise 

80-5 

4 

sunrise 

82 

sunset 

93 

In  the  afternoon 

2 p.m. 

108 

In  the  afternoon 

clouds. 

sky  cloudy ; in 

17 

sunrise 

79 

Clouds  towards  the 

the  evening  heat- 

S. 

lightning. 

18 

No  ohserv 

ation. 

(Gando.) 

sunset 

98 

19 

2 p.m. 

104 

Fine  cool  morn- 

5 

sunrise 

81-5 

ing;  in  the  after- 

2  p.m. 

105 

Sky  overcast  and 

noon  thunder- 

cloudy, but  no 

storm,  but  no 

rain. 

rain. 

sunset 

97 

sunset 

92-3 

6 

sunrise 

83 

20 

- 

. 

In  the  afternoon 

2 p.m. 

106 

thunder  - storm 

sunset 

98 

9 o’clock,  p.m.  all 

from  N. ; after 

on  a sudden,  a 

sunset  a slight 
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Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Degrees  in 
scale  of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Degrees  in 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1853. 

1853. 

May 

shower  with  us, 

rain,  lasting  till 

lasting  about 

late  at  night. 

half  an  hour. 

21 

sunrise 

80-5 

June 

22 

sunrise 

83-5 

1 

sunrise 

73-5 

2 p.m. 

102 

2 p.m. 

90 

Sky  gloomy. 

sunset 

92 

sunset 

86 

23 

sunrise 

82-5 

2 

sunrise 

76 

2 p.m. 

104 

7 a.m. 

73 

Thick  clouds  ga- 

4  p.m. 

99 

About  4 p.m.  thun- 

thering.  Erom 

der-storm  from 

7.30  a.m.  rain  half 

N.  with  moderate 

an  hour  tolerably 

rain  about  5 

heavy,  then  gen- 

o’clock. 

tle  till  9 o’clock, 

5 p.m. 

79 

when  the  sun 

24 

sunrise 

78 

A slight  fall  in 

shone  forth. 

the  morning ; 

2 p.m. 

90 

cloudy. 

sunset 

87 

2 p.m. 

95 

3 

sunrise 

77 

A thunder-storm 

sunset 

88 

in  the  distance. 

25 

sunrise 

78-5 

2 p.m. 

92 

2 p.m. 

107 

About  4 p.m.  thun- 

sunset 

89 

der-storm  in  the 

4 

sunrise 

73 

In  the  night  thun- 

S. 

der-storm,  with 

sunset 

92 

much  rain,  last- 

26 

sunrise 

77-5 

Early  in  the  morn- 

ing till  late  in 

ing  a few  drops 

the  morning. 

of  rain. 

5 

sunrise 

78 

Thunder-storm  ga- 

2  p.m. 

96 

7 am. 

73 

thered  from  E. ; 

sunset 

89 

6.5  a.m.  it  began 

27 

sunrise 

78 

Early  in  the  morn- 

raining, the  first 

ing  a slight  thun- 

hour heavy,  then 

der-storm  with  a 

gentle  till  about 

little  rain  ; the 

9 o’clock.  Thun- 

whole day  sky 

der-storm  late  in 

overcast. 

the  evening,  with 

sunset 

84 

a few  drops  of  rain. 

28 

sunrise 

79 

6 

No  observ 

ation. 

Fine  morning. 

sunset 

90-5 

7 

. 

8 a.  m.  the  sun 

29 

sunrise 

80 

broke  through  the 

2 p.m. 

94-4 

clouds. 

sunset 

82-4 

2 p.m. 

91 

30 

sunrise 

75 

Early  in  the  morn- 

sunset 

84-5 

ing  a little  rain. 

8 

sunrise 

75 

Very  fine  morning. 

sunset 

89-5 

9 

. 

About  3 o’clock  in 

31 

sunrise 

79-5 

the  morning  a 

2 p.m. 

99 

At  5 p.m.  thunder- 

moderate shower. 

storm  accom- 

10 

- 

About  midnight 

panied  by  heavy 

from  10th  to  11th 
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Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

|s| 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Degrees  in 
scale  of 
1 Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1853. 

June 

11 

12 

- - 

a little  rain  ac- 
companied by 
heat  - lightning, 
but  no  thunder- 
storm. 

In  the  afternoon 
thunder  - clouds 
gathering,  but  the 
rain  went  south- 
wards. 

At  4^  o’clock  a.m. 
a thunder-storm 
gathering  from 
E.,  followed  by 
violent  rain. 

1853. 

June 

23 

24 

25 

1.30  p.m. 

snnset 

sunrise 

100 

84 

73-5 

storm,  but  no 

The  sky  clearer. 

Sky  overcast.  7 
a,m.  severe  thun- 
der - storm  ga- 
thered, setting  in 
with  a violent 
gale,  followed  by 
heavy  rain,  last- 
ing about  three 
hours. 

Fine  morning. 

13 

No  observ 

ation. 

26 

- 

- 

Cloudy  and  stormy. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

sunset 
sunrise 
No  observ 

87 

ation. 

The  following  night 
a little  rain. 

The  sun  broke 
through  the 

clouds  about  8 
a.m. 

27 

Sky  thickly  over- 
cast, the  clouds 
proceeding  from 
N.  6.45  a.m.  to 
7.25  moderate 
rain,  afterwards 
gentle  till  9 
o’clock. 

18 

Eine  morning  ; in 
the  afternoon 

thunder  - storm 
from  theE.  passed 

by. 

28 

Sky  overcast 

About  noon  a 
few  drops.  About 
1.30  p.m.  heavy 
rain. 

19 

About  4 o’clock 
p.  m.  thunder- 
storm from  the 
E.,  but  no  rain. 

29 

Sky  thickly  over- 
cast in  the  morn- 
ing, afterwards 
cleared  up. 

20 

21 

22 

- - 

- 

In  the  afternoon 
thunder  - storm 
at  some  distance. 

(Say.) 

In  the  afternoon 
overcast.  After 
sunset  a thunder- 
storm gathered 
from  E.N.E.,  re- 
freshing the  air  ; 
much  wind  but 

In  the  following 
night  thunder- 

30 

Fine  morm'ng,  tole- 
rably clear.  In 
the  afternoon  a 
thunder-storm  in 
the  distance;  late 
in  the  eveningase- 
cond  one  gathered 
from  R and 
reached  us  after 
1 1 o’clock, with  ex- 
traordinary force 
for  the  first  hour, 
then  more  gen- 
tle till  2 o’dock 
a.m. 
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Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

1 Degrees  in 
scale  of 
1 Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

s&le  of 
1 Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1853. 

1853. 

July 

July 

1 

No  observ 

ation. 

S.,  but  not  a drop 

2 

Sky  about  noon 

of  rain. 

thickly  overcast 

15 

- 

In  the  afternoon 

and  atmosphere 

again  thunder- 

oppressive; clear- 

storm  without  a 

ed  up  in  the 

drop  of  rain. 

afternoon. 

16 

- 

- 

Cool. 

3 

- 

- 

Clear. 

17 

- 

- 

After  2 p.m.  thun- 

4 

No  observ 

ation. 

der-storm  in  the 

5 

- 

. 

Sky  overcast.  8.30 

distance,  the 

a.m.  a thunder- 

whole  sky  becom- 

storm gathered, 

ing  gradually 

accompanied  bv 

overcast.  From 

violent  rain  till 

5.15  p.m.  mode- 

9.45, afterwards 

rate  rain  till  8.30, 

lasting  with  in- 

and afterwards  a 

termission  till 

slight  fall. 

12.30. 

18 

- 

- 

Atmosphere  re- 

6 

- 

- 

Fine  weather. 

freshed.  In  the 

7 

No  observ 

ation. 

evening  moderate 

8 

In  the  afternoon  a 

rain. 

heavy  thunder- 

19 

At  2 p.m.  con- 

storm, but  no 

siderable  rain. 

rain. 

with  frequent  in- 

9 

- 

- 

Sky  overcast,  rainy. 

terruptions,  but 

10  a.m.  the  sun 

no  thunder  - 

broke  through 

storm. 

the  clouds. 

20 

- 

- 

Sky  in  the  morn- 

10 

- 

- 

4 p.m.  a thunder- 

ing very  cloudy, 

storm  gathered 

but  no  rain. 

from  N.  proceed- 

21 

- 

Wind  westerly  ; 

ed  westward, 

no  rain. 

bringing  us  only 

22 

- 

- 

At  7-40  a.m.  a 

a few  drops. 

black  thunder- 

sunset 

80 

storm  gathering 

11 

- 

_ 

In  the  afternoon 

from  the  E.,  fol- 

a  thunder-storm. 

lowed  by  mode- 

but only  a few 

rate  rain  lasting 

drops  of  rain. 

till  10  o’clock. 

12 

- 

No  thunder-storm ; 

23 

. 

- 

Sky  mostly  over- 

windy. (Libtako.) 

cast.  About  5 

13 

- 

During  the  follow- 

p. m.  tliunder- 

ing  night  heavy 

storm  towards 

thunder  - storm. 

N.  W.,  then 

but  no  rain  here. 

turned  by  E.  to- 

14 

About  4 o’clock 

wards  S.,  and 

p.m.  thunder- 

reached us  about 

storm  towards 

8 p.m.  again  from 
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Date. . 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Degrees  in 
scale  of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Degrees  in 
scale  of 
1 Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1853. 

1853. 

July 

the  W. ; first  rno- 

p.m.  were  fol- 

derate rain,  after- 

lowed  by  a very 

wards  very  heavy, 

heavy  shower. 

but  not  aeeom- 

lasting  about  J 

panied  by  wind. 

hour  with  the  ut- 

continuing till  11 

most  violence, 

o’clock  at  night. 

after  which  it  be- 

24 

- 

Fine  sunny  day  ; 

came  more  mo- 

no rain. 

derate,  lasting  till 

25 

- 

Clear. 

long  after  mid- 

26 

About  2 a.m.  heavy 

night. 

thunder  - storm. 

Aug. 

followed  by  rain 

1 

In  the  afternoon 

lasting  till  7 

cloudy,  but  no 

o’elock. 

rain. 

27 

_ 

- 

Late  in  the  even- 

2 

- 

- 

Very  fine  day,  but 

ing  thunder- 

the heat  gradu- 

storm . followed 

ally  oppressive  ; 

after  midnight 

clouds  gathering 

by  moderate  rain. 

in  the  afternoon. 

at  times  inter- 

At 9 o’clock  p.m. 

rupted. 

heavy  gusts  of 

28 

. 

At  6.30  a.m.  a 

wind  and  mode- 

heavy thunder- 

rate rain  till 

storm  gathering 

morning. 

from  E.,  followed 

3 

- 

- 

At  2 p.m.  thunder- 

by heavy  rain. 

storm  in  S.W. ; 

lasting  till  noon. 

about  9 p.  m. 

Sky  did  not  clear 

violent  thunder- 

up till  near  sun- 

storm with  heavy 

set.. 

rain,lasting  about 

29 

- 

- 

Clear. 

5 hour,  followed 

30 

- 

Heavy  dew  at 

by  a second  rain 

night,  fine  morn- 

very slight,  but 

ing,  scarcely  a 

lasting  till  morn- 

cloud to  be  seen. 

ing. 

At  9 o’clock  p.m. 

4 

- 

- 

At  4.40  p.m.  a 

a violent  thunder- 

heavy shower 

storm  with  heavy 

lasting  till  4.55. 

31 

The  sun  broke 

6 

I I 

In  the  evening 

through  the 

thunder  - storm 

clouds  about  7 

with  heavy  rain. 

a.m.,  and  the  day 

7 

- 

No  rain. 

remained  fine  till 

8 

- 

Clear. 

3 o’clock  p.m.. 

9 

- 

Sky  nvercast. 

.when  the  clouds 

10 

- 

- 

7 p.m.  a very  vio- 

igathered, and  at  4 

lent  thunder- 
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.s_.« 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Hi 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

s°| 

Remarks. 

Q £ 

lsl 

1853. 

1853. 

Aug. 

storm  with  heavy 

storm  from  E., 

gusts  of  wind 

with  much  wind. 

and  much  rain. 

but  moderate 

11 

- 

- 

No  rain. 

rain;  the  air  not 

12 

- 

4 o’clock  p.m.  a 

much  refreshed. 

thunder  - storm 

23 

Warm  sunny  day. 

from  the  E.,  with 
rain  lasting  about 

24-1 
25  ] 

No  observ 

ation. 

1 hour,  first  vio- 

29 

a. 

A thunder-storm ; 

lent,  afterwards 

heat  - lightning 

becoming  more 

without  rain. 

moderate. 

30 

_ 

At  noon  a thun- 

13 

. 

In  the  afternoon 

der  - storm  from 

thunder  - storm 

the  east.  12.45 

towards  the  S. 

a little  rain.  The 

14 

- 

- 

7 a.m.  dark  thun- 

rain clouds  went 

der  - clouds  ga- 

from S.  to  W., 

thered  from  N., 

then  turned 

bringing  a little 

northwards  ; in 

rain,  and  the  elec- 

that direction 

tric  matter  not 

much  rain. 

having  been  dis- 

31 

- 

Morning  cool ; in 

charged  a very 

the  evening  a 

sultry  day  fol- 

thunder - storm 

lowed. 

without  rain  in 

15 

- 

The  whole  day 

our  neighbour- 

thunder - storm 

hood. 

towards  N.  and 

W. 

Sept. 

1 

. 

In  the  evening  the 

16 

- 

Past  midnight  a 

sky  thickly  over- 

violent thunder- 

cast ; thunder- 

storm gathered, 

storm  gathered. 

followed  by  mo- 

onlya few  drops  of 

derate  rain,  and 
another  fall  of 

2 

No  observ 

ation. 

rain,  heavy  gale. 

rain  towards 

3 

3 p.m.  a thunder- 

morning. 

storm  as  in  gene- 

17 

- 

- 

At  4^  o’clock  p.  m. 

ral,  from  the  E. 

a little  rain. 

3.3  tolerably  hea- 

18 

No  observ 

ation. 

vy  rain,onlytlircc 

19 

- 

In  the  night  thun- 

minutes. 4.35 

der-storm  but  no 

p.m.  a second 

rain. 

thunder-storm. 

20 

No  observ 

ation. 

4 

- 

- 

Heat-lightning  in 

21 

- 

. 

Clear  but  very 

the  evening; 

warm.  - 

heavy  gale. 

22 

- 

After  6 p.  m.  a 

5 

- 

- 

Heavy  westerly 

■heavy  thunder- 

gale.  ■ 
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Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

III 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

ill 

Remarks. 

Q 

Q "fe 

1853. 

1853. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

n 

No  observ 

ation. 

(Timbuktu.) 

24 

25 

Clearer. 

Sunrise  not  clear; 

8 

“ 

In  the  evening 

afterwards  windy. 

thunder  - storm 

26 

- 

In  the  evening 

with  heavy 

thunder  - storm 

clouds,  but  with- 

without  rain. 

out  rain. 

27 

- 

- 

Sky  not  clear. 

9 

- 

In  the  evening 

About  noon  a 

heavy  thunder- 

gale  arose. 

storm  from  the 

28 

- 

- 

Towards  morning 

N.  ; violent  rain 

a little  rain;  sky 

from  8 to  8.30 

thickly  overcast; 

p.m.,  then  less 

several  times  rain. 

severe  till  1 1.5  ; 

especially  in  the 

afterwards  heavy 

afternoon;  in  the 

gale. 

evening  consider- 

10 

- 

In  the  afternoon  a 

able  rain. 

little  rain. 

29 

- 

1.30  p.m.  heavy 

11 

- 

Sky  in  the  after- 

rain, but  short. 

noon  thickly 

8 p.m.  another 

overcast. 

fall  of  rain,  mo- 

121 

13J 

- - 

- 

Cloudy. 

derate,  but  last- 
ing till  11  o’clock. 

14 

- 

. 

2.5  p.m.  a little 

30,. 

rain  ; afterwards 
thunder  - storm 
and  considerable 

Octj 

2 

No  observ 

ation. 

In  the  afternoon 

15 

. 

- 

The  clouds  driven 

thunder  - storm 

about  by  a storm. 

passed  by  to 

16 

- 

- 

Greater  part 

wards  the  W. 

cloudy. 

■nnthout  bringing 

17 

- 

- 

Tolerably  clear. 

rain. 

18 

2 p.m.  very  violent 

3 

- 

- 

3.33  p.m.  thunder- 

gale, followed  by 

storm  with  hea\y 

considerable  rain. 

rain,  lasting  more 

19 

Fine  morning. 

than  an  hour. 

20 

- 

- 

Early  in  the  morn- 

ing heavy  gale 
with  a few  drops 

“I 

’ - 

Clear. 

of  rain  ; air  be- 

8 

. 

- 

4 o’clock  p.  m. 

came  cooler. 

thunder  - storm 

21 

- 

- 

Tolerably  clear. 

towards  the  N. 

22 

- 

- 

At  7 o’clock  p.m. 

9 

- 

- 

4 p.m.  rain  with 

a thunder-storm 

interruption. 

with  moderate 

10 

- 

- 

Sky  not  clear. 

23 

. . 

- 

rain. 

Heavy  gale. 

1^} 

- - 

- 

Clear.  | 
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Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

Degrees  in 
scale  of 
1 Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour  of 
Day. 

1 Degrees  in 
scale  of 
1 Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1853. 

1853. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

13 

- 

- 

Overcast ; at  4 p.m. 

24 

No  observ 

ation. 

a thunder-storm 

25 

- 

- 

Very  cold  night. 

from  the  N.  with 

26 

- 

Clear  cold  morn- 

heavy gale,  but 

ing. 

only  a few  drops 

14 

of  rain. 

to  1 
Nov.  f 

No  observ 

ation. 

Tolerably  clear. 

15 

- 

Cloudy  in  the  east. 

24  J 

16 

25 

sunrise 

56 

17 

- 

- 

In  the  afternoon 

sunset 

76 

cloudy. 

26 

sunrise 

56 

18 

- 

- 

Night  cool ; fine 

27 

sunrise 

63 

morning. 

28 

sunrise 

62 

19 

- 

- 

Cool  night. 

30 

- 

- 

Very  cold  ; heavy 

20 

No  obsery 

ation. 

northerly  gale. 

21 

- 

- 

The  morning 

Month  of  Decem- 

cloudy ; N.  E. 

ber  no  rain  ; sky 

gale. 

generally  dull  in 

22 

- 

- 

N.E.  wind. 

the  morning, 

23 

- 

- 

Clear  ; gradually 

only  occasionally 

N.E.  wind  arose. 

clear. 
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Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  at  both  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day  ; as  revised  by  Mr.  Donaldson. 
Seventh  Edition,  enlarged  and  adapted  to  tho 
Present  Time : With  the  Principles  and 
Mode  of  Valuing  Land  and  other  Property 
for  Parochial  Assessment  and  Enfranchise- 
ment of  Copyholds,  under  the  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament.  By  Eobeijt  Baker,  Land- 
Agent  and  Valuer.  8vo.  lOs.  fid. 


NEW  WOEKS  A^'D  NEW  EDITIONS 


A Month  in  the  Forests  of  France.  By 
the  Hon.  Geaittxet  F.  Beekeley,  Author 
of  lieminiscenees  of  a Huntsman.  8yo.  with 
2 Etchings  by  John  Leech  (1  coloured). 

{Nearly  ready. 

Black’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Princi- 
ples : With  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Blaine’s  Encyclopsedia  of  Rural  Sports ; 

or,  a complete  Account,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and 
Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  Haeet  Hieotee, 
Ephemeea,  and  Mr.  A.  Geaham.  With 
upwards  of  600  Woodcuts.  8vo.  50s. 

Blair’s  Chronological  and  Historical 

Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present 
Time : With  Additions  and  Corrections  from 
the  most  authentic  Writers  ; including  the 
Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the 
Period  from  the  Exode  to  the  Temple. 
Under  the  revision  of  Sie  Henet  Exeis, 
K.H.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  half-morocco. 

Bloomfield.  — The  Greek  Testament, 

with  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  Explanatory.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Theological  Students 
and  Ministers.  By  the  Eev.  S.  T.  Bxoom- 
EIEXD,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Ninth  Edition,  revised. 
2 vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  price  £2.  8s. 

Dr.  Bloomfield’s  College  and  School 

Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament : With 

brief  English  Notes,  chiefly  Philological  and 
Explanatory,  especially  formed  for  use  in 
Colleges  and  the  Public  Schools.  Seventh 
Edition,  improved ; with  Map  and  Index. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Dr.  Bloomfield’s  College  and  School 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  New 
Edition,  carefully  revised.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Bourne.  — A Treatise  on  the  Steam-En- 
gine, in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam-Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  by  JohnBoueee,  C.E. 
New  Edition ; with  33  Steel  Plates  and  349 
Wood  Engravings.  4to.  price  27s. 

Bourne’s  Catechism  of  the  Steam-Engine  in 
its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam-Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture: With  Practical  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  and  Management  of  Engines 
of  every  class.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  89"  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


Bourne.  — A Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller: With  various  Suggestions  of  Im- 
provement. By  John  BouEne,  C.E.  New 
Edhtion,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected. 
With  20  large  Plates  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. 4to.  price  38s. 

Boyd. — A Manual  for  Naval  Cadets. 

Published  with  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. By  John  M'Neixx  Boyd,  Captain, 
E.N.  With  Compass-Signals  in  Colours, 
and  236  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Brande.— A Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art : Comprising  the  History, 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ; with 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the 
Terms  in  general  use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Beanee,  F.E.S.L.  and  E. ; assisted  by  Db. 
J.  Caitvin.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected ; with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo.  60s. 

Professor  Braude’s  Lectures  on  Organic 

Chemistry,  as  apphed  to  Manufactures ; 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  Caheo-Print- 
iug,  Sugar-Manufacture,  the  Preservation 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  &c. ; delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Arranged 
by  permission  from  the  Lecturer’s  Notes  by 
J.  ScoEFEEN,  M.B.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood- 
cuts,  price  7s.  fid. 

Brewer.  — An  Atlas  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time  : Com- 
prising a Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  with  Illus- 
trative Memoirs.  By  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Bhewek, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  History  and 
Literature  in  King’s  College,  London. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Royal  8vo.  12s.  fid.  half-bound. 

Brodie.  — Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 

Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  on 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sie  Benjamin  C. 
BEODiE,Bart.  Third  Edition.  Fep.Svo.  5s. 

Bull.  — The  Maternal  Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
T.  Bexx,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  ; formerly  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Institution.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s'. 

Dr.  T.  Bull’s  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  : With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion 
with  those  subjects,  &c. ; and  Hints  upon 
i Nursing.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 
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Buckingham.— Autobiography  of  James 

Silk  Buckingham  : Including  his  Voyages, 
Travels,  Adventures,  Speculations,  Suc- 
cesses and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfuUy 
narrated ; with  Characteristic  Sketches  of 
Public  Men.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  21s. 


Bunsen.  — Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Cheistun  Chaeles  Josias  Bunsen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Eip- 
polytus  and  his  Age.  1 vols.  8vo.  £5.  5s. 


plied  to^Language  i 
pviroi 
3.  Analeci 


Bunsen.  — Lyra  Germanica;  Hymns  for 

the  Sundays  and  .chief  Festivals  of  tlie 
Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Catheeine  Winkwoeth. 
Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

***  This  selection  of  Gei-raan  Hymns  has  been  made  from 
a collection  published  in  Germany  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  ; 


Theologia  Germanica;  Which  setteth  forth 
many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine  Truth,  and 
saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  touching 
a Perfect  Life.  Translated  Dy  Susanna 
WiNKWOETH.  With  a Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Ohaeles  Kino  SUES’ ; and  a Letter  by  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


Bunsen.  — Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  Historical  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  C.  H.  CoTTEEUU,  Esq.,  M.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Yol.  I.  8vo.  28s. ; 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  30s. 


Burton  (J.  H.)— The  History  of  Scotland 

from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the 
Last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689-1748).  By 
John  Hill  Bueton.  2 vols.  8vo.  26s. 


Bishop  S.  Butler’s  General  Atlas  of 

Modern  and  Ancient  Geography  ; compris- 
ing Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps ; with 
complete  Indices.  New  Edition,  nearly  aU 
re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved. 
Edited  by  the  Author’s  Son.  Royal  4to. 
24s.  half-bound. 

( The  Modem  Atl.is  of  28  fvOl-coloured  Maps. 
Separately  1 ihe^mfent  aSm  of  Il'fuU-coloured  M.aps. 


1 Royal  8vo.  price  12s. 

Ei.'.hop  S.  Butler’s  Sketch  of  Modern  and 
Ar'cient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.  Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


Burton." First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa ; 

or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar.  By  Richaei) 
F.  Bueton,  Captain,  Bombay  Army.  With 
Maps  and  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  18s. 

Burton.  — Personal  Narrative  of  a Pil- 
grimage to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah.  By 
Richaed  F.  Bueton,  Captain.  Bombay 
Army.  Second  Edition, TCfyised.-,  with  coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 
price  24s. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer : A Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ; Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties; 
Post-Office  Regulations  ; and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 17th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  Session  1857.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer ; A Popular  Expo- 
sition of  AU  the  Countries  of  the  World : 
their  Government,  Population,  Revenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries ; Agricultural, 
Manufactured,  and  Mineral  Products  ; Re- 
Ugion,  Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State ; 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquities. By  the  Author  of  The  Cabinet 
Laiayer.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth  ; or  13s. 
bound  in  calf. 


Calendar  of  English  State  Papers,  Do- 
mestic Series,  of  tlie  Reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Jlary,  Elizabeth,  1547 — 1580,  j)reserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Department  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by 
Robert  Lemon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Horae  Department. 
Imperial  8vo.  15s. 

Calendar  of  English  State  Papers,  Do- 
mestic Series,  of  the  Reign  of  James  I., 
1603 — 1610  (comprising  the  Papers  relating 
to  the  Gunpowder  Plot),  preserved  in  tlie 
State  Paper  Department  of  H.M.  Public 
Record  Office.  Edited  by  Maey  Anne 
Everett  Green,  Author  of  The  Lives  of  the 
Princesses  of  England,  &c.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  .Home  Department.  Imperial  8vo.  15s. 
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NEW  WOKKS  Aim  NEW  EDITIONS 


Calvert.  — The  Wife’s  Manual ; or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a Matron’s  Life.  By  the  Kev. 
W.  Caltert,  M.  a.  Ornamented  from  De- 
signs by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Prayer-Book.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A Diary  in  Turkish  and 

Greek  Waters.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Eael  oe  Cahlisle.  Fifth  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
price  lOs.  6d. 

Catlov/.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modem  System : With  a detailed  Accotmt 
of  the  Animals,  and  a complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Agnes  Cateow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved  ; with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Cecil.  — The  Stud  Farm;  or.  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race- 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 


Conyheare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ; Comprising  a com- 
plete Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CONTBEAEE,  M.A. ; and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected ; with  several  Maps  and  Wood- 
cuts,  and  4 Plates.  2 vols.  square  crown 
8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Original  Edition,  with  more  numerous  lUustra- 
dons,  in  2 vols.  4to.  price  48s.— may  also  be  had. 


Conyheare.— Essays,  Ecclesiastical  and  Social : 
Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoNXBEAEE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  12s. 

Dr.  Copland’s  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine  : Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
peciaUy  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ; with  nume- 
rous approved  Formula  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price 
£3 ; and  Parts  X.  to  XV  ill.  4s.  6d.  each. 

***  Part  XIX.,  completing  the  work,  is  nearly  ready. 


Cecil’s  stable  Practice ; or.  Hints  on  Training 
for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road; 
with  Observations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Race-Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping : Addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  aU  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple-Chasing, 
and  Fox-Hunting.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate, 
price  5s.  half-bound. 

Chapman.  — History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,and  of  the  Thu’ty  Years’  War  up  to  the 
King’s  Death : With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  By  B.  Chapman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Letherhead.  8vo.  with  Plans,  12s.  6d. 

Chevreul  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  Apphcations  to  the 
Arts  : Including  Painting,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Glazing,  Paper-Staining,  Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing,  Map-Colouring,Dress, 
Landscape  and  Flower-Gardening,  &c.  &c. 
Translated  by  Charles  Martel.  Second 
Edition ; with  4 Plates.  Crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d.  • 

Connolly.— History  of  the  Royal  Sappers 

and  Miners : Including  the  Services  of  the 
Corps  in  the  Crimea  and  at  the  Siege  of 
Sebastopol.  By  T.  W.  J.  Connolly,  Quar- 
termaster of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ; with  17  co- 
loured plates.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  30s. 


Cotton. — Instructions  in  the  Doctrine 

and  Practice  of  Christianity.  Litended 
chiefly  as  an  Introduction  to  Confirmation. 
By  G.  E.  L.  Cotton,  M.A.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Cresy’s  Encyclopjedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prac- 
tical. Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3,000 
Woodcuts.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  in  a 
Supplemen  t,comprisingMetropolitan  W ater- 
Supply,  Drainage  of  Towns,  Railways, 
Cubical  Proportion,  Brick  and  Iron  Con- 
struction, Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  Bridges, 
&c.  Svo.  63s.  cloth.  — The  Supplement 
separately,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Cricket-Field ; or,  the  Science  and 

History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  By  the 
Author  of  Principles  of  Scientific  Batting. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  improved ; with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Crosse.  — Memorials,  Scientific  and  Li- 
terary, of  Andrew  Crosse,  the  Electrician. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Ceosse.  Post  Svo.  9s.  6d. 

Cruikshank.  — The  Life  of  Sir  John 

Falstaff,  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 
With  a Biography  of  the  Kuight,  from  au- 
thentic sources,  by  Robert  B.  Brough, 
Esq.  Royal  Svo. — In  course  of  publication 
monthly,  and  to  be  completed  in  10  Num- 
bers, each  containing  2 Plates,  price  Is. 
The  first  6 Numbei-s  are  now  ready. 
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Lady  Gust’s  Invalid’s  Book,  — The  In- 
valid’s Own  Book  : A CoHection  of  Beeipes 
from  various  Books  and  various  Countries. 
By  the  Honourable  Ladt  CuST.  Second 
Edition.  Fep.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts : Paet  I.  Church 
Services  adapted  for  Domestic  Use,  with 
Prayers  for  Every  Day  of  the  W eek,  selected 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; Past 
II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Eev.  Thomas  Dale, 
M.A.,  Canon  Eesidentiary  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Second  Edition.  Post  4to.  21s.  cloth  j 
31s.  6d.  calf ; or  £2. 10s.  morocco. 

r The  Pamilt  Chaplain,  12s. 

Separately  \ dombshc  LmujaT,  lOs.  6d. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)  — The  Angler  and  his 

Friend ; or.  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
ing Excursions.  By  John  Davy,  M.D., 
F.E.S.,  &c,  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District : Or,  Piscatory 
Colloquies  and  Eishing  Excursions  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  By  John 
Davy,  M.D.,  E.E.S.  Fop.  8vo.  6s.  6d, 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
SiE  H.  T.  Delabeche,  F.E.S.  With  Maps, 
Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  14s. 

De  la  Rive. —A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Eite, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  T.  Waleee, 
F.E.S.  In  Three  Volumes;  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  18s. ; Yol.  II. 
price  28s, — Yol.  III.  is  in  the  press. 

De  Vere.— May  Carols.  By  Aubrey  de 

Yeee,  Author  of  The  Search  after  Prosperine, 
&e.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Discipline.  By  the  Author  of  “Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,”  &c.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.  18mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Dodd.— The  Food  of  London  : A Sketch 

of  the  chief  Yarieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Arrival,  Pro- 
cesses of  Manufacture,  suspected  Adultera- 
tion, and  Machinery  of  Distribution  of  the 
Food  for  a Community  of  Two  Millions  and 
a Half.  By  Geoe&e  Dodd,  Author  of 
British  Manufactures,  &c.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Estcourt.— Music  the  Voice  of  Harmony 

in  Creation.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Mary  Jane  Estcourt.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; or,  a Visit  to  a 

Eeligious  Sceptic.  %thEdUion.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author:  Being  a Eejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman’s  Repty : Including  a full  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer’s  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Christ ; and  a Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Mo&rn  Deism. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Englishman’s  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament : Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
the  English  Texts  | including  a Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
English  and  EngUsh-Greek.  New  Edition, 
with  a new  Index.  Eoyal  8vo.  price  42s. 

The  Englishman’s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament : Being  an 
Attempt  at  a Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations  ; 
with  Indexes,  a List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Occurrences,  &c.  2 vols.  royal 

8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d.  ,•  large  paper,  £4.  14s.  6d. 

Ephemera’s  Handbook  of  Angling; 

teaching  Ely-Eishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Eishing,  Salmon-Fishing  : With  the  Natural 
History  of  Eiver-Eish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catching  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved;  with  Woodcuts.  Ecp.  8vo.5s. 

Ephemera.  — The  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prising the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Ely-Eishing  for  Salmon;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Elies  for  every  good  Eiver  in 
the  Empire ; the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  best 
way  of  artificially  Breeding  it.  By  Ephe- 
MEEA  ; assisted  by  Andeew  Younu.  Ecp. 
8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  price  14s. 

Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers : Being  a Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  With  Appendices,  containing 
the  Results  of  Experimental  Inquiries  into 
the  Strength  of  Materials,  the  Causes  of 
Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By  William 
Eaiebaien,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Second  Edition  ; 
with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

The  Fairy  Family : A Series  of  Ballads 

and  Metrical  Tales  illustrating  the  Fafry 
Mythology  of  Europe.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Pictorial  Title.  Crown  8vo.  lOs.  Cd. 

Flemish  Interiors.  By  the  Writer  of 

A Otance  behind  the  Grilles  of  Retijious 
Houses  in  France.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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NEW  WOEKS 


NEW  EDITIONS 


Forester— Travels  in  the  Islands  of  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia.  By  Thohas  Eoeesteb, 
Author  of  Rambles  in  Norway.  With  nume- 
rous coloured  lUusti’ations  and  Woodcuts, 
from  Sketches  made  during  the  Tour  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  M.  A.  Biddulph,  E A. 
Imperial  870.  \In  the  press. 

Garratt.— Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ; or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
GtEOBGE  G-abkaxt.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  improved ; with  a Erontispiece.  Ecp. 
8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Gilbart.— A Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  James  William  Gilbabt,  E.E.S., 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  Sixth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  2 vols.  12mo.  Portrait,  16s. 

Gilbart.  — Logic  for  the  Million:  A 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Eeasoning. 
By  J.  W.  Giebabt,  F.E.S.  5th  Edition  ; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  B olton  Cobnet,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. ; morocco,  £1. 16s. 

Gosse.  — A Naturalist’s  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq.  With 
Plates.  Post  870.  price  14s. 

Green.— Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land. By  Mrs.  Maby  Anne  Eyebett 
Geeen,  Editor  of  the  Letters  of  Royal  and 
Illustrious  Ladies.  With  numerous  Por- 
traits. Complete  in  6 vols.  post  8vo.  price 
10s.  6d.  each.— Any  Volume  may  be  had 
separately  to  complete  sets. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Greg’s  Essays  on  Political 

and  Social  Science,  contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Greyson.  — Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  E.  E.  H.  Geeyson,  Esq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eclipse  of 
Faith.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Grove.  — The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  By  W.  E.  Geovb,  Q.C.,  M.A., 
F.E.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  price  7s. 

Gurney.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. : Being 

a Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
By  the  Eev.  John  H.  Gueney,  M.A.,  Eector 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone.  Fcp.  8vc.  6s. 

Evening  Kecreations ; or,  Samples  from  the 
Lecture-Eoom.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  J.  H. 
Gueney,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


Gwilts  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
Gwilt.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  42s. 

Halloran.— Eight  Months’  Journal  kept 

on  board  one  of  H.M.  Sloops  of  W^ar,  during 
Visits  to  Loochoo,  Japan,  and  Pootoo.  By 
Aleeed  L.  Halloean,  Master,  E.N.  With 
Etchings  and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
Gustav  Konig.  With  Explanations  by 
Aechdeacon  Habe  and  Susanna  Wenk- 
Woeth.  Fcp.  4to.  price  28s. 

Harford.— Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buon- 
arroti: With  Translations  of  many  of  his 
Poems  and  Letters ; also  Memoirs  of  Savo- 
narola, Eaphael,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  By 
John  S.  Habeoed,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S., 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  of 
St.  Luke,  at  Eome,  and  of  the  Eoman  Jjch- 
seological  Society.  With  Portrait  and 
Plates.  2 vols.  8vo.  25s. 

Illustrations,  Architectural  and  Pictorial,  of 
the  Genius  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  the 
Cornmendatore  Canina  ; C.  E.  Cockeeell, 
Esq.,  EA. ; and  J.  S.  Haefobd,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  F.E.S.  Folio,  73s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ; or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  ot  E.  M. 
By  the  Eev.  W.  Haeeison,  M.A.,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  H.E.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge. Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk ; or.  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  Haeey  Hieovee.  New  Edition,  2 vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  24s. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 
Hieovee*.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo. 
5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.  — Practical  Horsemanship. 
By  Haeey  Hieovee.  Second  Edition  ■,  with 
2 Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and  the  Stud;  or, 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Haeey  Hieovee.  Second 
Edition;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical  Pur- 
poses and  Practical  Men:  Being  a Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Haeey  Hieovee.  With  2 
Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  half-bound. 
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Hassall.— Adulterations  Detected;  or, 

Plain  Instructions  for  the  Discovery  of 
Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  BjAbthub 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Bond.,  Analyst  of  The 
Lancet  Sanitary  Commission,  and  Author  of 
the  Reports  of  that  Commission  published 
under  the  title  of  Tood  and  its  Adulterations 
(which  may  also  be  had,  in  8vo.  price  28s.) 
With  225  illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  17s.  6d. 

Hassall.— A History  of  the  British  Fresh 

Water  Algae : Including  Descriptions  of  the 
Desmideae  and  Diatomaceae.  With  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Plates  of  Figures,  illus- 
trating the  various  Species.  By  Aethue 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  Author  of  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  &c.  2 

vols.  8vo.  with  103  Plates,  price  £1.  15s. 

Col.  Hawker’s  Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  10th  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Author’s 
Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawkee.  With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  numerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Haydn’s  Book  of  Dignities  : Containing 

RoUs  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mih- 
tary.  Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  tlie  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States;  the 
Peerage  and  NobUity  of  Great  Britain ; &c. 
Being  a New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson’s  Political  Index.  8vo. 
25s.  half-bound. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Essays  from  the 

Edinlurgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  with  Ad- 
dresses and  other  Pieces.  By  Sie  John 
F.  W.  Heeschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.  8vo. 
price  18s. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sib  John  F.  W.  Heeschel, 
Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.  New  Edition;  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  18s. 

Hill.— Travels  in  Siberia,  By  S.  S.  Hill, 

Esq.,  Author  of  Travels  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Baltic.  With  a large  Map  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

Hinchliff,— Summer  Months  among  the 

Alps  : With  the  Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa. 
By  Thomas  W.  Hinchlipf,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  4 tinted 
Yiews  and  3 Maps.  Post  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society : With  a Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.Svo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 


Holland,  — Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  SiE  Henby  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  18s. 

Holland.— Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  By 
Sie  Henby  Holland,  Bart.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 
Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
the  Fu’st  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Holes  and  Reflections  by  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Hook.— The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord’s 

Ministry : A Course  of  Leotm-es  on  the 
principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens ; or,  a Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  Sib  William  Jackson  Hookee, 
K.H.,  &c.,  Dfrector.  New  Edition ; with 
many  Woodcuts.  16mo.  price  Sixpence. 


Hooker.  — Museum  of  Economic  Botany ; or,  a 
Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Remark- 
able Vegetable  Products  of  the  Museum 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sie  W.  J. 
Hookee,  K.H.,  &c..  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.  16mo.  price  Is. 


Hooker  and  Arnott.— The  British  Flora ; 

comprising  the  Phsenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  ; and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sie  W.  J. 
Hookee,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &e. ; and  G.  A. 
Walkee-Ahnott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ; with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 

Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Tenth  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Habtwell  Hoene, 
B.D.  (the  Author) ; the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davidson,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  LL.D. ; and  S.  Pbideaux  Teeqelles, 
LL.D.  With  4 Maps  and  22  Yignettcs  and 
Facsimiles.  4 vols.  8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d. 

^ The  Four  Volumes  may  .also  be  had  teparateJu  as 


a Treatise  on 

tion  to  the  Old  Testament  Books  and  the  Apocri/pha.  By  S. 

Davidson.  D.D.  (HaUe)  and  LL.D Svo.  20s. 

Vqt.  IIL— A Summary  of  Biblical  Geography 


[nspirationof 
l.D..8vo.lof 
idered:  Wit 
ion  ; aim  a orief  Introdui 
^nd  the  ApoerppAo.  B^t 

Ant. 
).  ISs. 


quities.  By  the  Eev.  T.  H.  Horne,  B.D. 

Vol.  I V.-An  Introduetion  to  tlio  Textiiai  Cvitieism  of  the 
Nete  Testament.  By  tile  Kev.  T.  H.  Horne,  B.D.  Tlio 
Critieal  Bart  re-written,  and  the  remainder  revised  and 
edited  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D 8vo.  IHs. 
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NEW  WORKS  AiTD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Home.  — A Compendious  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Haetwelii  Hoene,  B.D.  New  Edition, 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  12mo.  9s. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ; or,  tke  Chronicles  of 

a Clay  Earm : An  Agricultural  Fragment. 
By  Chaneos  Ween  Hosktes,  Esq.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  24  Woodcuts  from  the 
original  Designs  by  GtEOEGE  Ceutikshank. 
16mo.  price  5s.  6d. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children : Intended 

especially  as  a Help  to  the  Nurses  in  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ; but  containing 
Directions  of  service  to  all  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  Young.  Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d, 

Howitt  (A.  M.)  — An  Art-Student  in 
Munich.  By  Anna  Maet  Howitt.  2 
vols.  post  8vo,  price  14s. 

Howitt.— The  Children’s  Year.  By  Mary 

Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  from 
Designs  by  A.  M.  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  5s , 

Howitt.— Tallangetta,  the  Squatter’s 

Home:  A Story  of  Australian  Life.  By 
WiLEiAM  Howitt,  Author  of  Two  Years  in 
Victoria,  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  18s. 

Howitt.  — Land,  Labour,  and  Gold; 
or.  Two  Tears  in  Victoria  : With  Visit  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  By 
William  Howitt.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  Enghsh  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.  New  Edition. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  price  25s. 

William  Hewitt’s  Boy’s  Country  Book:  Being 
the  Real  Life  of  a Country  Boy,  written 
by  himself ; exhibiting  aU  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the 
Country.  New  Edition ; with  40  Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Howitt. —The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By 
William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised ; with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  WUliams.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

Hue.— Christianity  in  China,  Tartary, 
and  Thibet.  By  M.  I’Abbe  Hire,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China ; Author  of 
The  Chinese  Empire,  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  21s, 

Hue.— The  Chinese  Empire : A Sequel 

to  Hue  and  Gabet’s  Journey  through  Tariaiy 
and  Thibet,  By  the  Abbe  Hue,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China.  Second 
Edition  ; with  Map.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 


Hudson’s  Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law : With  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  ease 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  information.  New  and  enlarged  Edi- 
tion ; including  the  Provisions  of  the  Wills 
Act  Amendment  Act.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d- 

Hudson’s  Executor’s  Guide,  New  and 

improved  Edition ; with  the  Statutes 
enacted,  and  the  judicial  Decisions  pro- 
nounced since  the  last  Edition  incorporated, 
comprising  the  Probate  and  Administration 
Acts  for  England  and  Ireland,  passed  in  the 
first  Session  of  the  New  Parliament.  Fcp. 
8vo.  [Just  ready. 

Hudson  and  Kennedy.— V/here  there ’s 

a WUl  there ’s  a Way  : An  Ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  a New  Route  and  Without  Guides. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  M.A.,  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge  ; and  E.  S.  Kee>-edt, 
B.A.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  with  Two  Ascents  of  Monte  Eosa ; a 
Plate,  and  a coloured  Map.  Post  8vo.  5s.  6d, 

Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  Translated,  with 

the  Author’s  authority,  by  Mes.  Sabine. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Hsif-a-Crown  each, 
sewed ; 3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  : or  in  post  8vo. 
12s.  each,  cloth.  VoL  m.  post  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth : or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth ; and  Part  EE.  3s.  sewed, 
4s.  cloth. 

Humboldt’s  Aspects  of  Nature.  Translated, 
with  the  Author’s  authority,  by  Mes.Sabine. 
16mo.  price  6s. : or  in  2 vols.  3s.  6d.  each, 
cloth ; 2s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

Humphreys.  — Pai’ables  of  Our  Lord, 

filuminated  and  ornamented  in  the  style  of 
the  Missals  of  the  Renaissance  by  Hbnet 
Noel  Humpheets.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 
in  massive  carved  covers ; or  30s.  bound  in 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Hunt.  — Reseai’ches  on  Light  in  its 

Chemical  Relations  ; embracing  a Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Processes. 
By  Robeet  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
with  Plate  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Hutton.— A Hundred  Years  Ago:  An 
Historical  Sketch,  1755  to  1756.  By  James 
Hutton.  Post  8vo. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c., 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fresh- 
Water  Lochs  of  Scotland  : Being  the  Expe- 
riences of  C.  Idle,  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
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Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs,  as  represented  in  Christian 
Art : Forming  the  First  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
improved;  with  17  Etchings  and  upwards 
of  180  Woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  new 
in  this  Edition.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo. 
31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art. 
Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; 
with  11  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  88 
Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
as  represented  in  Christian  Art : Forming 
the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  improved  : 
with  numerous  Etchings  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author,  and  upwards  of  150  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Commonplace-Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Second  Edit. 
revised  and  corrected ; with  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  18s. 


Johnston.— A Dictionary  of  Geography, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Histori- 
cal: Forming  a complete  General  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.E.S.E.,  F.E.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  1 
vol.  pf  1,360  pages,  comprising  about  50,000 
Names  of  Places.  8vo.  36s.  cloth;  or  half- 
bound in  russia,  41s. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  England : A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John  M.  Kem- 
ble, M.A.,  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Kesteven.— A Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B . Kesteven, 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.  Square  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Kirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction  to 

Entomology ; or.  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects  : Comprising  an  Account 
of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  &c.  Seventh  Edition,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix relative  to  the  Origin  and  Progress 


.broad  and  at  Home.  Second 


ilic  and  Protestant, 


Preface.  Fop.  8vo.  4s. 

2.  The  CoMMUiaoir  of  Labour  -.  A Second  Lecture  on 
the  Social  Employments  of  Women.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 


Jaquemet’s  Compendium  of  Chronology : 

Containing  the  most  important  Dates  of 
General  History,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1854.  Edited 
by  the  Eev.  J.  Alcoen,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


Lord  Jeffrey’s  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a Portrait  en- 
graved by  Henry  Eobinson,  and  a Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ; or  30s.  calf. 
— Or  in  3 vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Entire  Works ; 

Witli  Life  by  Bishop  Hebee.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Chaeles  P.4QE  Eden, 
FeUow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 


Johns.— The  Land  of  Silence  and  the 

Land  of  Darkness.  Being  Two  Essays  on 
the  Blind  and  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By 
the  Eev.  B.  G.  Johns,  Chaplain  of  the 
Blind  School,  St.  George’s  Fields,  South- 
wark. Fcp.  8vo.  price  4s.  6d. 


Mrs.  R.  Lee’s  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ; or.  First  Principles  of  Zoology  : Com- 
prising the  Principles  of  Classification,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  Edition;  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters  'to  my  Unknown  Friendst  By 

a Lady,  Author  of  Letters  on  Happiness. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed  to  a Friend. 
By  a Lady,  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Enknomi 
Eriends.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ; comprising  the  Impro- 
visatrice,  the  Venetian  Bracelet,  the  Golden 
Violet,  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition  ; with  2 Vignettes  by  R.  Doyle. 
2 vols.  16mo.  lOs.  cloth  ; morocco,  21s. 

Dr.  John  Lindley’s  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulture  ; or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  Grounds : Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Theory  of  Horticulture,  much 
enlarged;  with  98  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  John  Lindley’s  Introduction  to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2 vols.  #vo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  24s. 


PUBLISHED  Br  LONGMAI?,  BEOWN, 


CO. 
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Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants : Com- 
prising the  Specific  Character,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain. 
New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mbs.  Loudon. 
With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
£3.  13s.  fid. — Second  Supplement,  21s. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage, 

Farm,  and  YiUa  Architecture  and  Furniture. 

New  Edition,  edited  by  Mbs.  Loudon  ; with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  fiSs. 

Loudon’s  Self-Instruction  for  Young 

Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stew- 
ards, and  Farmers ; in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical 
Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying, 
Levelling,  Planning  and  Mapping,  Architec- 
tural Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection 
and  Perspective.  8vo.  Portrait,  7s.  fid. 

Loudon’s  Hortus  Britannicus ; or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  found  in  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mbs. 
Loudon.  8to.  31s.  fid. 

Mrs.  Loudon’s  Lady’s  Country  Compa- 
nion ; or.  How  to  Enjoy  a Country  Life 
Eationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Mrs.’  Loudon’s  Amateur  Gardener’s 

Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a Garden.  Ifimo. 
with  Woodcuts,  7s.  fid. 

Low’sElements  of  Practical  Agriculture; 

comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  New  Edition ; 
with  200  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Eight  Hon. 

Lord  Macaulay.  Corrected  by  Himsele. 
8vo.  price  12s. 

Macaulay.  — The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
the  Eight  Hon.  Loed  Macaulay.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  32s.  j 
Vols  III.  and  IV.  price  36s. 


Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  the  Eight 
Hon.  Loed  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
Ifimo.  price  4s.  fid.  cloth  j or  10s.  fid. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scharf,  jun.,  and  engraved  by  Samuel 
Williams.  New  Edition.  Fop.  4to.  price 
21s.  hoards  ; or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mac  Donald.  — Poems.  By  George 
Mac  Donald,  Author  of  Within  and  With- 
out. Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 

Mac  Donald.— Within  and  Without : A 
Dramatic  Poem.  By  Geoege  Mac  Donald. 
Second  Edition,  revised  j fcp.  8vo.  4s.  fid. 

Macdonald.  — Villa  Verocchio ; or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci : A Tale.  By 
the  late  Miss  D.  L.  Macdonald.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6s. 

Mac  D ougall.— The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  from  His- 
tory. ByLieutenant-Colonel  MacDougall, 
Superintendent  of  Studies  in  the  Eoyal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Post  8vo.  with 
10  Plans  of  Battles,  price  10s.  fid. 

M'Dougall.— The  Eventful  Voyage  of 

II. M.  Discovery  Ship  Eesolute  to  the  Arctic 
E 7 --  1 S.:  rr>,  S.  Jit  Franklin  and 
the  Missing  Crews  of  H.M.  Discovery  Ships 
Erebus  and  Terror,  1852,  1853,  1854.  To 
which  is  added  an  Account  of  her  being 
fallen  in  with  by  an  American  Whaler,  after 
her  abandonment  in  Barrow  Straits,  and  of 
her  presentation  to  Queen  Victoria  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  By 
Geoege  E.  M'Dougall,  Master.  With  a 
coloured  Chart ; 8 Illustrations  in  tinted 
Lithography ; and  22  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price 
21s.  cloth. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Miscellaneous 

Works  : Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Eeview.  Complete  in  One 
Volume  ; with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ; or  30s.  bound 
in  calf:  or  in  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 


Lord  Macaulay’s  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Eeview.  Four  Editions,  as  follows 

1.  A Lib  BABY  Ediiiost  (the  SigUh),  in  3 vols.  8vo. 

price  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  Onb  Voltjhb,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 

crown  8VO.  price  21S.  Cloth:  or 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price 

21s.  cloth. 

4.  The  Peoele’s  Edition,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  price 


Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  History  of  England 
from  tlie  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Esta- 
blishment of  tho  Eeformation.  Library  Edi- 
tion, revised.  2 vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Macleod.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Banking;  With  the  Elementary  Principles 
of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Exchanges. 
By  Heney  Dunning  Macleod,  ol  the 
Inner  Templo,Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2 vols. 
royal  8vo.  price  30s. 
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NEW  WOEKS  AiTD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Macnaught  — The  Doctrine  of  Inspira- 
tion : Being  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  In- 
fallibility, Inspiration,  and  Authority  of 
Holy  Writ.  By  the  Eey.  John  Mac- 
HAHGHT,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.  price  4s.  6d. 

M'Culloch’s  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition,  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time with  a Supplement. 
8vo.  price  50s.  cloth ; half-russia,  55s. 

M'Culloch’s  Dictionary,  Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  Illustrated  with  Sis 
large  Maps.  New  Edition,  revised;  with  a 
Supplement,  2 vols.  8vo.  price  63s. 

Maguire.— PbOme ; its  Euler  and  its  In- 
stitutions. By  John  Eeancis  Magctibe, 
M.P.  With  a Portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Maitland.— The  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs : A Description  of  the  Primitive 
Church  of  Eome,  Illustrated  by  its  Sepul- 
chral Eemains.  By  the  Eev.  Chaeles 
Maitland.  New  Edition  ; with  several 
Woodeuts.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Out-of-Doors  Drawing.— Aphorisms  on 
Drawing.  By  the  Eev.  S.  C.  Maian,  M.A. 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ; Yicar  of  Broad- 
windsor,  Dorset.  Post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try, in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Mrs.  Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  corrected ; with  23  Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Martineau.— Endeavours  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life : Discourses.  By  James  Mae- 
TINEAH.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.each. 

Martineau.— Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church 
and  Home.  Collected  and  edited  by  James 
Maetineah.  Eleventh  Edition,  32mo.  3s.  6d. 
cloth,  or  5s.  calf ; Fifth  Edition,  32mo.  Is.  4d. 
cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 

Martineau.— Miscellanies  : Comprising  Essays 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold’s  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence.  Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker’s  Eiscourse  of  Religion,  “Phases  of 
Faith,”  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.  By  James  Mae- 
tineah. Post  8vo.  9s. 


Maunder’s  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury : A new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres ; including 
all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.  doth ; bound 
in  roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Biographical  Treasury ; con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earhest 
Period  of  History : Forming  a new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Universal  Biographv. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fep.Svo. 
10s.  cloth ; bound  in  roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d, 

Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Eeference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a Universal 
Gazetteer,  a Classical  Dictionary,  a Chrono- 
logy, a Law  Dictionary,  a Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  New 
Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected 
throughout : With  Additions.  Fcp.  8vo. 
10s.  cloth  ; bound  in  roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  a Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  : In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Eingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition-  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
10s.  cloth  ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d- 

Maunder’s  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
and  a Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists ; their  Eise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  In- 
habitants, their  Eehgion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  New  Edition  ; revised  through- 
out, with  a new  Genebae  Index.  Fcp.  8vo. 
lOs.  cloth ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  GeogTaphical  Treasmy.— 

The  Treasuiy  of  Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and  Political ; ccaitain- 
ing  a succinct  Account  of  Every  Country  in 
the  World  : Preceded  by  an  Introductory 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Geography ; a 
Familiar  Inqiury  into  the  Varieties  of  Eace 
and  Language  exhibited  by  different  Nations ; 
and  a View  of  the  Relations  of  Geography 
to  Astronomy  and  the  Physical  Sciences. 
Commenced  by  the  late  Samhed  Mahndke  ; 
completed  by  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S., 
late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  College 
for  Civil  Engineers.  Nck  Edition  ; with  7 
Maps  and  16  Steel  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

1 cloth ; roan,  12s. ; calf,  12s.  6d- 
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Melville.  — t: 

Masquerade.  By  I 
thor  of  Typee,  Omoo,  &c.  Fep.  8vo.  5s. 

Merivale.  — A History  of  the  Eomans 

e Empire.  By  tlie  Eev.  Cha] 


lie  : A Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Eev.  C.  Meei- 
TAIE,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  J ohn’s  College, 
Cambridge.  New  Edition.  12mo.  7s.  6d, 


Merivale.— An  Account  of  the  life  and  Letters 
of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Abeken  ; and  Edited  by  the  Eev.  Chaeies 
Meeivabe,  B.D.  12mo.  9s.  6d. 


Merivale  (L.  A.)— Christian  Eecords : A 

Short  History  of  Apostolic  Age.  By  L.  A. 
Meeitaib.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Miles.— The  Horse’s  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  Eighth  Edition ; with  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and  Hunters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  Hues,  Esq.  Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


Miles.— A Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 

By  WiiiLiAM  Miles,  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  Small  4to.  price  6s. 


Milner’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Eev.  ISAAO 
Milnee,  D.D.,  F.E.S.  A New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Eev. 
T.  Geaetham,  B.D.  4^  vols.  8vo.  price  52s. 


Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Eight  Hon.  Loed  John  Ehssell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
8 vols.  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 


Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery : Including 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Eemains 

John  Holland  and  James  Eveeett.  With 
Portraits  and  Vignettes.  7 vols.  post  8vo. 


Poetical  Worl 

tion  ; with  the  Author’s  Au 
Prefaces,  complete  in  C 
lit  and  Vignette.  Squ 
10s.  6d.  cloth ; moroc 


Works  ; and  a Vignette  en- 


1 in  Euby 

Vignette  from  a Design  by  T.  Creswi'ek,  E.  A. 
32rao.  2s.  6d  — An  Edition  in  16mo.  with 
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NEW  WORKS  AUD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh : An  Oriental 

Romance.  With  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates  from  Original  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  and  StephanofiF,  engraved  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles 
Heath.  New  Edition.  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  15s.  cloth  ; morocco,  28s. 

Moore’s  lalla  Rookh.  New  Edition,  printed 

in  Ruby  Type ; with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a Frontispiece  from  a 
’Design  by  Kenny  Meadows.  32mo.  2s.  fid. 
— ‘An  Edition  in  Ifimo.  with  Tignette,  5s. ; 
or  12s.  fid.  morocco  by  Hayday. 


Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  A New  Edi- 
tion, with  13  highly-finished  Steel  Plates, 
from  Original  Designs  by 


Xi.  !Ego.  A.B.A 


D.  Maclise,  R.A. 


E.  M.  Waed,  E.A. 


Square  crown  8vo.price21s.  cloth ; or  31s.6d. 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 


Moore’s  Irish  Melodies,  printed  in  Ruby  Type ; 
with  the  Preface  and  Notes  from  the  col- 
lective edition  of  Moore's  Poetical  Works,  the 
Advertisements  originally  prefixed,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  32mo.  2s.  fid. — 
An  Edition  in  Ifimo.  with  Tignette,  5s.  j 
or  12s.  fid.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  Illustrated  by  D. 
Maclise,  R.A.  New  Edition ; with  Ifil 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Letterpress 
engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super- 
royal 8vo.  31s.  fid.  boards  j £2. 12s.  fid. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies,  the  Music  with 

the  Words;  the  Symphonies  and  Accom- 
paniments by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  Mus.  Doc. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  small  Music  size, 
convenient  and  legible  at  the  pianoforte,  but 
more  portable  than  the  usual  form  of  Mu- 
sical publications.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  fid. 
cloth ; or  42s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

Moore.— The  Crosses,  Altar,  and  Orna- 
ments in  the  Chm-ches  of  St.  Paul’s,  Knights- 
bridge,  and  St.  Barnabas,  Pimhco : A con- 
cise Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Judg- 
ments in  the  Cases  of  Westerton  v.  Liddell, 
Horne,  and  others,  and  Beal  v.  Liddell, 
Parke,  and  Evans  ; as  heard  and  determined 
by  the  Consistory  Court  of  London,  the 
Ai'ches  Court  of  Canterbuiy,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  H.M.  Most  Hon.  Privy 
Council.  By  Edmttni)  F.  Mooee,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8vo.  price 
12s.  cloth. 


Morell.— Elements  of  Psychology : Part 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  J.  D.  Moeell,  M.  A.,  One  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  fid. 

Morning  Clouds.  [A  book  of  practical 

ethics,  in  form  of  letters  of  counsel,  en- 
couragement, and  sympathy,  speciaUy  ad- 
dressed to  young  women  on  their  entrance 
into  life.]  Post  8vo.  price  7s. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  H. 
Mosexey,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol, 
&c.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  nu- 
merous Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.24s. 


Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel 
Aesiine  S.  H.  Mountain,  C.B.,  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  Queen,  and  Adjutant -General 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Forces  in  India.  Edited 
hy  Mrs.  Mountain.  With  a Portrait  drawn 
on  Stone  by  R.  J.  Lane,  A.E.R.A.  Post 
8vo.  8s.  fid. 

Mure.  — A Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  Weluiau:  Muee,  M.P.  of  Caldwell 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price 
3fis. ; Yol.  IT.  price  15s. ; Yol.  Y.  price  18s. 

Murray’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography ; 

comprising  a complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  : Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Pohtical  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition ; with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  fiOs. 

Neale.  — The  Closing  Scene ; or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidehty  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.EESKiNENEAiE,  M.A.  New  Editions. 
2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  fis.  each. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 
A Sketch.  By  Cedeic  Oidacee,  Esq.,  of 
Sax-Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon.  Crown  8vo.  price  9s.  fid. 

Osborn.  — Quedah ; or,  Stray  Leaves 

from  a Jornmal  in  ilalayan  Waters.  By 
Captain  Sheeaeb  Osbobn,  R.N.,  C.B., 
Author  of  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Jour- 
nal, and  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of 
the  North-West  Passage.  With  a coloured 
Chart  and  tinted  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s.  fid. 
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Osborn.— The  Discovery  of  the  North- 

West  Passage  by  H.M.S.  Investigator^  Cap- 
tain E.  M'Cluee,  1850-1854.  Edited  by 
Captain  Shbeaed  Osboen,  C.B.,  from  the 
Logs  and  Journals  of  Captain  E.  M'CIure. 
Second  Edition,  revised  ; 'with  Additions  to 
the  Chapter  on  the  Hybernation  of  Animals 
in  the  Arctic  Eegions,  a Geological  Paper 
by  Eodeeick  I.  Muechison,  a Portrait 
of  (Aptain  M'Clure,  a coloured  Chart  and 
tinted  Illustrations.  8vo.  price  15s. 

Owen.— Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Eichaed  Owen,  E.E.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen’s  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Yol.  I.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the  Arctic 

Navigator.  By  his  Son,  the  Eev.  E.  Paeet, 
M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ; Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Third  Edition ; with  a Portrait  and  coloured 
Chart  of  the  North-West  Passage.  Ecp.- 
8vo.  price  5s. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author’s 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Tayioe,  M.D.,  and 
G.  O.  Eees,  M.D.  : With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.  Yol.1. 8vo.  28s. ; Vol.II.  Partl.  21s. ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  24s. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  Lectures  on  Polarised  Light, 
together  with  a Lecture  on  the  Microscope. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Eev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
&c.  Ecp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

Perry.— The  Franks,  from  their  First 

Appearance  in  History  to  the  Death  of  King 
Pepin.  By  Waltee  C.  Peeet,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Doctor  in  Philosophy  and  Master 
of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
8vo.  price  12s.  6d. 

Peschel’s  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s, 

Ida  Pfeiffer’s  Lady’s  Second  Journey 

round  the  World:  Erom  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Ceram,  the  Moluccas  &c.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  tlie  United 
States.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


Phillips’s  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A New  Edition,  with  extensivet 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Beooee, 
E.E.S.,  E.G.S. ; and  W.  H.  Millee,  M.A., 
E.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8vo.  18s. 

Phillips.— A Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  E.E.S.,  E.G.S.,  &c.  Eourth. 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time ; 
with  4^1ates.  Ecp.  8vo.  5s, 

Phillips.  — Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the 
Palaeozoic  EossUs  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset ; observed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  John  Phillips,  E.E.S.,  E.G.S., 
&c.  8vo.  with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 

Piesse’s  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  ; With 
Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ; and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Elowers,  Arti- 
ficial Eruit  Essences,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  improved  ; with  46  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Captain  Portlock’s  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Eermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8vo.  with 
48  Plates,  price  24s. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Eev.  Baden  Powell,  M.  A.,E.E.S.,E.E.  A.S., 
E.G.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised. Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  I2s.  6d. 

Pycroft’s  Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity  : With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Raikes.— A Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 
by  Thomas  Eaikes,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847: 
Comprising  Eeminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  {Second  Edi- 
tion), post  8vo.  21s. ; Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
with  Index,  completing  the  work,  price  21s. 

Reade.  — The  Poetical  Works  of  John 

Edmund  Ecade.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected  ; with  Additional  Poems.  4 vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  price  20s. 
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JS^EW  WOEKS  AiTD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Dr.  Keece’s  Medical  Guide : Comprising 

, a complete  Modem  Dispensatory,  and  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing  Symp- 
toms, Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Pallia- 
tion of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  the  Author’s  Son,  Dr.  H.  Eeece, 
M.E.O.S.,  &c.  8vo.  12s. 

Eich’s  Illustrated  Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionaryand  Greek  Lexicon : Form- 
ing a Glossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
ManufactTires,  and  Every-Day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  about  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  the  Antique,  Post  8vo.  21s. 


Rivers’s  Rose- Amateur’s  Guide ; contain- 
ing ample  Descriptioiis  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Eoses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families ; their  History  and 
Mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  fid. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson’s  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A New 
Editioi^  revised  and  in  great  partre-tvritten. 
8vo.  price  18s. 

Mr.  He]^  Rogers’s  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Second  and  Edition,  with  Additions. 

3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 


Richardson.  — Fourteen  Years’  Expe- 
rience of  Cold  Water  : Its  Uses  and  Abuses. 
By  Captain M.  Eichaedsoit,  late  of  the 
4th  Light  Dragoons.  Post  8vp.  with 
Woodcuts,  price  fis. 


“The 


object  of 


Captain  Richardson' 
book  is  to  extend  the  use 
of  the  cold-water  cure  to 
the  humbler  classes,  by  a 
simpler  mode  of  treat- 
ment. This  simpUcity 


substiti 

dag-es 


dagesforthe  wet  sheet  and 


beneficial  medical 
isily  applied,  w 
avocations,  but  ( 


general  expositions  are 
followed  by  directions  for 
the  treatment  of  diseases 
under  the  Captain’s  sys- 
tem.” Spectator. 


Horsemanship  ; or,  the  Art  of  Riding 

and  Managing  a Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Eoad 
and  in  the  Field : With  Instructions  for 
Breaking-in  Colts  and  Young  Horses.  By 
Captain  Eichaedson,  late  of  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons.  With  5 Plates.  Square  crown 
8 VO.  14s. 


Household  Prayers  for  Four  Weeks ; 

With  additional  Prayers  for  Special  Occa- 
sions. To  which  is  added  a Comtse  of 
Scripture  Beading  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Tear.  By  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Eiddle,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Philip’s,  Leckhampton, 
Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  fid. 


Riddle’s  Complete  Latin-English  and 

Enghsh-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo.  21s. 

/The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  7s. 
Separately  Latin-Engush  Dictionary.  15s. 


Biddle’s  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary. 
A Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Eoyal  32mo.  price  4s. 


Riddle’s  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 

Enghsh  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Gferman- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  and  cheajper  Edition.  Post  4to.  31s.  fid. 


Dr.  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  improved,  Crown  8vo.  10s.  fid. 

Ronalds’s  Fly-Fisher’s  Entomology : 

With  coloured  Eepresentations  of  the 
Natural  and  Artificial  Insect,  and  a few  Ob- 
servations and  Instructions  on  Trout  and 
Grayling  Fishing.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-Fisher ; with 
20  new  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  14s. 

Rowton’s  Debater : A Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion;  with  ample  Eeferences  to  the 
best  Sources  of  Information.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  fis. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author 

of  Letters  to  my  Zfnknowa  Friends,  &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  7s. 


Scherzer.— Travels  in  the  Free  States  of 

Central  America : Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  San  Salvador.  By  Dr.  Gael  Scheezee. 
With  a coloured  Map.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  Ifis. 
"Central  America  is  not  i metsofpasteboardandtinsel; 
in  invitinff  nlace  for  the  1 now  swinging  in  a hammock 
1 a filthy  hovel;  anon  re- 

_eiving  the  President  of  a 

; the  State  by  the  light  of  a candle 
■cinabo^.  AltageAer 


lopie  aredishon 


ScheS^^'^-a 
guid^  of  doiAtfhi^d^ti^ 


ig  a hard  and  hazardou 


tracte  fitr  teyond  th. 
of  the  civiUsed  wori 


;times  compelled  to  eat 
1 black  beans  or  starve ; 
gropingat  night  through 
„ .„rest,  now  escorted  by 
barefooted  soldiers  with  hel- 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz’s  History  of  Greece,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth 
by  the  Eomans,  B.c.  14fi,  mainly  based  upon 
Bishop  ThirlwaU’s  History.  Fourth  Editim, 
with  Supplementary  Chapters  on  the  Lite- 
rature and  the  Arts  of  Ancient  Greece  ; and 
illustrated  with  a Map  of  Athens  and  137 
Woodcuts,  designed  from  the  Antique  by 
G.  Scharf,  jun.,  F.SA..  12mo.  7s.  fid. 
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Scrivenor’s  History  of  the  Iron  Trade, 

from  the  Earliest  Eecords  to  the  Present 
Period.  New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward’s  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Discovery  of 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. — An 
ABEiDOMEirT,  in  16mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.  Printed  by 

C.  Whittingham,  uniformly  with  the  Thumb 
Bible  ; bound  and  clasped.  64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Sewell.— Amy  Herbert.  By  a Lady. 

Edited  by  the  Eev.  William  Sewell,  B.D., 
Eellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.— The  Earl’s  Daughter.  By  the 

Author  of  Am//  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Eev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

Sewell.  — Gertrude : A Tale.  By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Eev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  Ecp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.  — Margaret  Percival.  By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Eev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions, 

Ivors.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Cleve  Hall,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 
Katharine  Ashton.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Experience  of  Life.  Ecp.  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 
laneton  Parsonage : A Tale  for  Children,  on 
the  Practical  Use  of  a portion  of  the  Church 
Catechism.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 
Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent : Compiled 
from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeeemy 
Taxloe.  Ecp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Readings  for  a Month  preparatory  to  Confirma- 
tion; Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  Church. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  4s. 


Bowdler’s  Family  Shakspeare : In  which 

nothing  is  aided  to  the  Original  Text ; but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
Illustrated  with  Thirty-six  Vignettes  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  original  Designs  by 


New  Edition,  printed  in  a more  convenient 
form.  6 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  30s.  cloth ; 
separately,  5s.  each. 

The  Libhabt  Edition-,  -with  the  same  Illustrations, 
in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth. 


Sharp’s  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas  : Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Eeatures,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2 vols. 
8vo.  price  £2. 16s. 


“We  have  already  had  oc-  ’ 
' this  hookj^ 


wWchitL  

ndrable°featuref  We\a 

the  lanmage  contaii  ‘ 
thing  like  the  amoi 

irranged 


the  mark  of 


s kinds 


.jmpilat’ion.  It 

grap?iy  and  the  hydrograp\iy 
of  &e  United  Kingdom,  and 


is  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  facilitating  reference  by 
bringing  together  as  many 


-what  Mr.  Sharp  himself  re- 
marks  of  his  five  years'  dili- 
gent labour,  that  it  will  he 

and  legible  type,  more  sub- 

ed  from  original  sources,  and 
put  into  a convenient  form, 
than  the  bulkiest  of  its 
class.”  Examutee. 


Short  Whist;  its  Eise,  Progress,  and 

Laws  : With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte,  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ; to 
which  are  added.  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.  Ecp.  8vo.  3s. 

Sinclair.  — The  Journey  of  Life.  By 
Catheeine  Sinclaie,  Author  of  The  Busi- 
ness of  Life.  New  Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  5s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  the  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Henet  Wills  ; and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  E..Tatlee.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Cro-wn  8vo.  lOs.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
•without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

The  Sketches:  Three  Tales.  By  the 

Authors  of  Amy  Herbert,  The  Old  Man’s 
Home,  and  Hawkstone.  The  Third  Edition  ; 
with  6 Illustrations  in  Aquatint.  Ecp.  8vo. 
price  4s.  6d.  boards. 


Smee’s  Elements  of  Electro -Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ; with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  Gd. 


Smith  (G.)  — History  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism : VoL.  I.  Wesley  and  his  Times. 
By  Geoege  Smith,  F.A.S.,  Member  of  the 
Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  &c. ; Author  of  Sacred 
Annals,  or  Researches  into  the  History  and 
Religion  of  Mankind,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
with  8 Eacsimiles  of  Methodist  Society 
Tickets,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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KEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


SmithCG.  V.)— The  Prophecies  relating 

to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians.  Translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  exhibiting  the  principal 
Results  of  the  recent  Discoveries.  By 
Geobgb  Vance  Smith,  B.A.  Post  8vo, 
with  a Map,  price  10s,  6d.  cloth. 

Smith  (J.)  — The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paul  : With  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  Esq.,  E.R.8.  Second 
Edition, ; with  Charts,  Views,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
By  his  Daughter,  Ladx  Holland.  With 
a Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mbs.  Austin.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Miscellaneous 

Works  : Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Three  Editions  : — 

1.  A Liesabt  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in  3 role.  8ro. 

2.  Complete  In  Onh  Vodttme,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette. Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth ; or  80s. 

hoimd  in  calf. 

8.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo. price  21s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 
1805, and  1806.  Third  Edition.  Eop.8vo.79. 


Snow.— A Two-Years’  Cruise  off  Tierra 

del  Euego,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Patagonia, 
and  the  River  Plate.  A Narrative  of  Life 
in  the  Southern  Seas.  By  W.  Paekee 
Snow,  late  Commander  of  the  Mission 
Yacht  Allen  Gardiner;  Author  of  “ Voyage 
of  the  Prince  Albert  in  Search  of  Sir  J ohn 
Eranklin.”  With  3 coloured  Charts  and  6 
tinted  Illustrations.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 


e style 

and  a kind  of 


Islands,  with  the  dangers  of 
’ ■ ■ tation  and  the  pe- 

acter  of  the  Elver 
a novel^  beyond 
nrunofvoyagiiig. 


Robert  Southey’s  Complete  Poetical 

Works  ; containing  all  the  Author’s  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  The  Library  Edi- 
tion, complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Medium  8vo.  price  21s. 
cloth  ; 42s.  bound  in  morocco.  — Also,  the 
First  collected  Edition,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes,  price  35s. 


Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ; from 

Chaucer  to  Lovelace  inclusive.  With 
Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robebt 
Southey.  Medium  8vo.  price  80s. 


Southey’s  Correspondence.  — Selections 

from  the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,  &c. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John 
Wood  Waetee,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  West 
Tarring,  Sussex.  4 vols,  postSvo.  price  42s. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Robert 
Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Southey,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardleigh. 
With  Portraits  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions. 6 vols.  post  8vo.  price  63s. 

Southey’s  Doctor,  complete  in  One 

Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Waetee, 

B. D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  Bust,  and 
coloured  Plate.  Square  crown  8ro.  21s. 

Southey’s  Commonplace-Books,  complete  in 
Four  Volumes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Waetee,  B.D.  4 vols.  square  crown  8vo. 
price  £3.  18s. 

Eaqh  Commonvlace-Sook,  complete  in  itself,  may  be 
had  separately,  as  follows 
Flest  Sekies— choice  PASSAGES,  &c.  ISs. 

Second  Seeies- SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.  18s. 
Thied  Sehies -analytical  HEADINGS.  21e. 
Fodbth  Seeies -OEIGENAL  ME3IOEANDA,  &c.  21«. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley ; and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  with 
N otes  and  Additions.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

C.  0.  Southey,  M.A.  2 vols.  8vo.  with 
2 Portraits,  price  28s. 

Spottiswoode.  — A Tarantasse  Journey 

through  Eastern  Russia,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1856.  By  William  Spottiswoode,  M.A., 
E.R.S.  With  a Map  of  Russia,  several 
Wood  Engravings,  and  Seven  Illustrations 
in  tinted  Lithography  from  Sketches  by  the 
Author.  Post  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Stephen.—  Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Prance.  By  the  Right  Hon.  See  James 
Stephen, K.C.B.jLL.D., Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of-  Cambridge. 
Third  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ; from  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
theRight Hon. SiE  James  Stephen,  K.C.B., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third  Edi- 
tion. 2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound : Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ; their  Diseases  and  Treatment : Con- 
taining also  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  By  Stonehenge.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  21s.  half-bound. 
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Stow.  — The  Training  System,  Moral 

Training  School,  and  Normal  Seminary  for 
preparing  Schoolmasters  and  Governesses. 
By  David  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary. 
Tenth  Edition ; with-  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.  price  6s. 

Strickland.  — Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.  By  Agnes  Stuickland.  Dedi- 
cated, by  express  permission,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. Embellished  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  engraved  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  Complete  in  8 vols.  post  8vo. price 
7s.  6d.  each. — Any  Volume  may  be  had 
separately  to  complete  Sets. 

Memoirs  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William 

Symonds,  Knt.,  C.B.,  F.E.S.,  late  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy.  Published  with  the  sanction 
of  his  Executors,  as  directed  by  his  Will ; 
and  edited  by  J.  A.  Sharp.  8vo.  with 
Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

{Ill  the  press. 

Taylor.  — Loyola:  and  Jesuitism  in  its 
Eudiments.  By  Isaac  Tayeoe.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Taylor.  — Wesley  and  Methodism.  By 

Isaac  Tayloe.  Post  8vo.  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

Thacker’s  Courser’s  Annual  Remem- 
brancer and  Stud-Book  : Being  an  Alpha- 
betical Retm-n  of  the  Running  at  all  the 
Public  Coursing  Clubs  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  for  the  Season  1856-57  ; with 
the  Pedigrees  (as  far  as  received)  of  the 
Dogs.  By  Eobeet  Abeam  Welsh,  Liver- 
pool. 8vo.  21s. 

*,♦  Published  annually  in  October. 

Thirlwall.— The  History  of  Greece.  By 
the  Eight  Eev.  the  Loed  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s  (the  Eev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  An 
improved  Library  Edition  ; with  Maps,  8 
vols.  8 VO.  price  £3. — An  Edition  in  8 vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price  28s, 

Thomas,  — Historical  Notes  relative  to 

the  History  of  England;  embracing  the 
Period  from  the  Accession  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  inclusive 
(1509  to  1714)  : Designed  as  a Book  of  in- 
stant Eeference  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  Dates  of  Events  mentioned  in 
History  and  in  Manuscripts.  The  Names 
of  Persons  and  Events  mentioned  in  History 
within  the  above  period  placed  in  Alpha- 
betical and  Chronological  Order,  with  Dates; 
and  the  Authority  from  whence  taken 
given  in  each  case,  whether  from  Printed 
History  or  from  Manuscripts.  By  F.  S. 
Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record 
Department.  3 vols.  royal  8vo.  price  £2. 


Thomson’s  Seasons.  Edited  by  Bolton 

CoENEY,  Esq..  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8vo. 
21s.  cloth  I or  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Rev.  Dr.)— An  Outline  of 

the  necessary  Laws  of  Thought : A Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  William 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  re- 
vised. Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Thomson’s  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  F our-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1 to  365  Days,  in  a regular  progression  of 
single  Days  ; with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Bates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
counts. New  Edition.  12mo.  price  8s. 


Thornbury.— Shakspeare’s  England ; or, 

Sketches  of  Social  History  during  the  Eeign 
of  Elizabeth.  By  G.  W.  Thoenbttey, 
Author  of  History  of  the  Buccaneers,  &c. 
2 vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 


“ A work,  which  stands  unrivalled  for  the  variety 
and  entertaining  character  of  its  contents,  and  which  well 
deserves  a place  on  the  library-shelf,  by  the  side  either  of 
the  historians  of  England  or  the  prince  of  dramatists.” 
John  Bull. 


The  Thumb  Bible ; or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

ternum.  By  J.  Tayloe.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Eeprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693  ; bound  and  clasped.  64mo.  Is.  6d, 


Bishop  Tomline’s  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  the  Bible  : Containing  Proofs  of 
the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures ; a Summary  of  the  History  of 
the  Jews  ; an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  ; 
and  a brief  Statement  of  Contents  of  seve- 
ral Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  New  Edi- 
tion. Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 


Tooke.— History  of  Prices,'  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  during  the  Nine 
Years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive.  Form- 
ing Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  Tooke’s  History  of 
Trices  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time-,  and 
comprising  a copious  Index  to  the  whole  of 
the  Six  Volumes.  By  Thomas  Tooke, 
F.R.S.  and  William  Newmaech.  2 vols. 
8 VO.  price  52s.  Gd. 


Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C.  2 vols. 
8vo.  price  30s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


COMPLETION 

OF 

THE  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY, 


Summary  of  the  Contents  of  the  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY,  now  complete  in  102 
Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  2s.  6d.  each  in  cloth. — 
To  he  had  also,  in  complete  Sets  only,  at  Five  tineas  per  Set,  bound  in  cloth, 
lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  classified  as  follows:— 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


IN  EUROPE. 

A CONTINENTAL  TOUR  Bx  J.  BAREOW. 

} - mayne. 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  BIBLE  BT  I.  HOPE. 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  CHASE  . . 


....BXS.LAING. 

ICELAND BT  P.  MILES. 

NORWAY,  A RESIDENCE  IN BT  S.  LAING. 


IN  ASIA. 

CHINA  AND  THIBET BT  THB  ABBE'  HUC, 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE “EOTHEN," 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  BT  P.  GIRONIERE, 

IN  AFRICA. 

AFRICAN  WANDERINGS BT  M.  WEENE. 

MOROCCO BT  X.  DUEEIEU. 

_ _ HHTCHINSON. 


THE  ZULUS  OF  NATAL 


NIGER  EXPLORATION..: 

^ ~,H.  MASON. 

AMERICA. 

BT  E.  WILBERFORCE. 

BT  A.  M.  JAMESON. 


SKETCHES  OF  NATURE! 

IN  THE  ALPS TSCHUDI. 

VISIT  TO  THE  VAUDOISl  TSiTwiro 

OF  PIEDMONT  S I^AINES. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

THEjyFJ^OF  MARSHAL  J 


COCKAYNE. 

....  JT  BODENSTEDT  akb  WAGNER. 

FERDINAND  I.  AND  MAXIMI-  1 T>*-wETr, 

LIAN  II I RANKE. 

FRANCIS  ARAGO’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS  HOLCROFT’S  MEMOIRS. 


T A.  HAYWARD. 


DEFOE  AND  CHURCHILL  .1 


J.  FORSTER. 

turkS^and  christ^dom'.”^  MRS.PIOZZL 
LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN,  BT  thb  REV.  G.  R.  GLEI6. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND!  BT  HENRY 
GENIUS  OF  THOMAS  FULLER/  ROGERS. 


ESSAYS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY. 

LORD  BYRON. 


WILLIAM  PITT. 

THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES. 
GLADSTONE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 
ADDISON’S  LIFE  AND  'WRITINGS. 
HORACE  WALPOLE. 


COMIC  DRAMATISTS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 
FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 

HALLAM’S  CONSTITUTIONAL 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  SPEECHES  ON  PARLU- 
MENTARY  REFORM. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


THE  LOVE  STORY,  BEOM  SOUTHEY’S  DOCTOR. 
SIR  ROGER  DE  CO-YERLEY. . . . } ^ 

MEMOIRS  OF  A MAITRE-D’ARMES,^ 


I SPECTATOR. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A 1 
WORKINGMAN..  ’ 


T E.  SOUVESTRE. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ■) 
CREATION . . 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 

P 1 T^TJ  T in7WT>  I ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  &C.BT  DR.  G.  ■WILSON. 

/ DR.  L.  KEMP.  Qujj  COAL-FIELDS  AND  OUR  COAL-PITS. 

INDICATIONS  OP  INSTINCT,  BT  DR  L.  KEMP.  | CORNWALL,  ITS  MINES,  MINERS,  &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES  {^YT^EARL  OB  j R^WAY^ITO^S  AND|  ^T  H.  SPENCER 
........  o.....™..  I mORMONISM  . . BT  IBB  RET.  W.  J.  CONTBFARE. 

LONDON  BT  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 
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The  Traveller’s  Library  being  now  com- 
plete, the  Publishers  call  attention  to  this 
collection  as  well  adapted  for  Travellers  and 
Emigrants,  for  School-room  Libraries,  the  Libraries 
ofMechanics'  Institutions,  Young  Men’s  Libraries, 
the  Libraries  of  Ships,  and  similar  purposes.  The 
separate  volumes  are  suited  for  School  Prizes, 
Presents  to  Young  People,  and  for  general  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment.  The  Series  comprises 
fourteen  of  the  most  popular  of  Lord  Macaulay’s 
Essays,  and  his  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  department  of  Travels  contains  some  account 
of  eight  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  travels  in  four  districts  of  Africa,  in  four  of 
America,  and  in  three  of  Asia.  Madame  Pfeiffer’s 
First  Journey  round  the  World  is  included  ; and  a 
general  account  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  In 
Biography  and  History  will  be  found  Lord  Macau- 
lay’s Biographical  Sketches  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Clive,  Pitt,  Walpole,  Bacon,  and  others ; besides 
Memoirs  of  Wellington,  Turenne,  F.Arago,  &c. ; an 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Thomas  Fuller, 
with  Selections  from  his  Writings,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Rogers  ; and  a history  of  the  Leipsic  Campaign,  by 
Mr.  Gleig,  — which  is  the  only  separate  account  of 
this  remarkable  campaign.  Works  of  Fiction  did 
not  come  within  the  plan  of  the  Trayei.i.er’s  Li- 
brary ; but  the  Confessions  of  a Working  Man,  by 
Souvestre,  which  is  indeed  a fiction  founded  on  fact, 
has  been  included,  and  has  been  read  with  unusual 
interest  by  many  of  the  working  classes,  for  whose 
use  it  is  especially  recommended.  Dumas’s  story 
■ of  the  Maitre-d’Armes,  though  in  form  a work  of 
fiction,  gives  a striking  picture  of  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  Russia.  Amongst  the  works  on  Science 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  a general  view  of  Creation 
is  embodied  in  Dr.  Kemp’s  Natural  History  of 
Creation;  and  in  his  Indications  of  Instinct  remark- 
able facts  in  natural  history  are  collected.  Dr. 
Wilson  has  contributed  a popular  account  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph.  In  the  volumes  on  the  Coal- 
Fields,  and  on  the  Tin  and  other  Mining  Districts 
of  Cornwall,  is  given  an  account  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  England,  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
miners,  and  the  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  only  remains  to  add,  that  among  the  Miscella- 
neous Works  are  a Selection  of  the  best  Writings  of 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith ; Lord  Carlisle’s  Lectures 
and  Addresses  ; an  account  of  Mormonism,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare ; an  exposition  of  Railway 
management  and  mismanagement,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  ; an  account  of  the  Origin  and  Practice  of 
Printing,  by  Mr.  Stark;  and  an  account  of  London, 
by  Mr.  M'Culloch. 


best  Shilling  Ser 
Here  are  Mr.  1 
best  writings,  the 
of  Sydnefsmith, 

rable  literary  essays  by  basis  for  a free  library  upon 
i modest  scale.  Good  books 
ire  not  beyond  the  reach  of 

^ if 

' 

The  Traveller’s  Library  may  also  be  had 
as  originally  issued  in  102  parts.  Is.  each, 
forming  50  vols.  2s.  6d.  each ; or  any  separate 
parts  or  volumes. 


Trollope.—  Barchester  Towers.  By  An- 

THONY  Teollope.  3 Tols.  post  8vo.  price 

Sis.  6d. 


" Barchester  Towers  (a 
kindofsequelmoontiiraatior 
of  Mr.  Trollope’s  foimei 
novel  The  Warden)  does 
not  depend  only  on  story  foi 
its  interest ; the  carefii 
writing,  the  good  hun 
with  a tendency  often  t 
Shandean  “ — "■ 


s threaded  among  question^ 


Trollope.— The  Warden.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Sharon  Turner’s  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  he  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a Series  of  Letters  to  a Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Eev.  S.  Tuenee. 
3 vols.  post  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprising  the 
Eeigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Eifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Key.  S.  Tuenee.  4 toIs. 
8to.  price  50s. 


Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo- 

Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Eev.  S.  Tuenee,  3 vols,  8vo,  36s. 


Dr.  Turton’s  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Eresh-Water  Shells  of  Great  Britain.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  np 
to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Geay,  E.E.S.,  &e..  Keeper  of  the  Zoological 
Department  in  the  British  Museum.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Coloured  Plates.  [J»  the  press. 

Dr.  lire’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines  : Containing  a clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Eourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ; most  of 
the  Articles  being  entirely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Articles  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  60s, 

Van  Der  Hoeven’s  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Dutch  Edition 
by  the  Eev.  William  Claek,  M.D.,  E.E.S., 
&o.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
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